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JVb* Hf dakd lUk 1S70. 

From — Ds. R. Biowk, FoHtioal Agent, Mntisipoze* 

To— C. U. AmaigoN, Esq., OfficMng Secretary to Govern- 
incnt of India, foreign Dept. 

I HAVE tlie honor to inform you |hat I ha?e this day 
despatched, by letter post, in four separate packets, the 
Annual Report from this Agency for the year 1868-69. 

2. The Report is divided into four parts. Part I. 
consists of an account of the valley of Munnipore and its 
inhabitants ; Part II., an account of a visit to the Kubbo 
Valley and the Raja of Sumjok^ Part III., account of the 
hill country and tribes under the rule of Munnipore; and 
Part IV., events of the year. I have had to cut Part III. 
somewhat shorter timn I intended on account of want of 
time, but I trust that the Report generally from its fullness 
will atone for the length of time taken for its submission. 

3. I have also taken the liberty of sending with the 
Report a series of photographic illustrations of the country 
and people in three packets, which are forwarded by 
Banghy. These photographs consist of illustrations of the 
scenery of the Munnipore and Kubbo Vallies and the hill 
country, a series of groups and illustrations of the inhabi- 
tants, and a nearly complete series of single portraits of the 
inhabitants of the valley and bills. The portraits of other 
races enclosed with these are meant simply for comparison. 

4. I will feel much obliged by your acknowledging 
the receipt of the Report and photographs. 
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I. 

]>a*rtjrttT. Aoooimt of »a» V.Uey rf M«m»Po« »<1 it.-lnl»»>itt»t»- 

fl^rritonr of ike State of The territofV which oo^- 

♦ tA« the State of Muauiporc cousiate of a large extent of 

..,1 .r 111. ■■“■I "'■."jSS’iT'..!' fe'S 

BoundariM. country and the hills overlooking the valljf 

S K pS of C..ur; .ad.<.utl..e.st,by the Kubbo v.U.y 
and part of Upper Burmah. ^ 

-The tot.1 area is between 7 and 8,000 square miles, and ^ 

of .lb. vjley proper about «« orMur. 

Hitt (erriUnry. {g that situated in the hills and wjwpiec 

by various tribes, divided, however, into the two great sections of Naga. 

%ud Bsookies. _ . 

Hahre enterinff on the description of the valley proper of Hanoi 
B^ore entering on tiie u d ^ large tract of roountan 

poie, which IS ataaied almo ca^har, Burmah, and Chittagong 

r,S«“SibCU oi. 

W fuililU, mil. Umu,™. 

Brnd httnH* Srituk ltrrih>rf and 
Enable me to rectify. 

' . — ** • - • p^.g rvM iba oohuttuction of the Governtnei 

_ ^ British proviitees was chiefly carried O! 

commuttication w p ^ ^ ^lorth-eaatei 

i^iug to Ca^n 

^ - ^S!i* 1 ^a\ja 2 ii alodt which the rood wai eonstructe 

and sua a« 






ttofreqtieotlf , bf ibe bill peopter. I formerly odictilated the dis»' 

tanee frois tbe «iid4er eiation, Si^dtitry in tib# 
Diftuiiw Otoltar and Oacbar Biatriet, to ih« capital of Munni-^ 
Hanitipom. niilcg, and 1 fee no leaaoii to 

modify ^ia atatement, more espeeUtly m it agrees pr^ty closely with 
Pemberton, wbo does not, however, give the whole distance, bnt only 
that portion lying between Banskandy, about six miles from the sadder 
station, and the edge of a valley at the immediate foot of theliills. 

Jfuee Rcuie . — The Aquee rocde, which is now only used by the hill 
tribes, and even by lliera but seldom^ is about the same distance, and 
strikes the valley of Muniiipore qhout 10 or 12 mih?8 to the north of 
the Kala Naga route on wlricli the Governnieut. road has been^ oon- 
struoted, and immediately overlooking the eapitah The highest point 
touched in the Aquee route is about 5,800 feet above the level of tlie 
sea; in *the Kula Naga the higliest point is 4,900 (Pemberton^s Koote 
Maps). * 

A'a|h Na^a Route and Government Aoar/.— -lieaving Silchar, the 

Government road proceeds over a level plain nearly due cast until the 

Barak River i8'*rcached, about five miles, which is crossed by a ferry : 

about three miles further ou is the village of Banskandy ; from this {roint 

I believe the Munnipot;^ road proper cororoeueeB. On to Luckijwre ia 

about 1 4 miles from Siicbar ; two small rivers 

ue pora. with steep hanks are crossed before reaching 

it: these are rudely bridged with bamboos, not safe to cross, except on 

foot in the dry season and by boat in the rains. Luckiporo is a pretty 

large village and bazaar, situated on the right bank of the Barak, and 

is much frequented by hill people from the neighbouring territories o 

, «. Muunipore and North Caehar. In the vil 

Affcntof tuo Munmporc RaJ». , - , , . r .i_ 

lage is stationed an Agent ol the Munniport 

Raja’s, \^hose duty it is to give passes to travellers and merchauta wish 

iiig to enter Munnipore territory and transact such like business. 


Vie^ of Kala Naga range of kills . — From Luckipore a fine view i 
obtained! of the Kala Naga range of hills, which bounds the view da 
east : this range is called by hill-men and by the Munnipories Owhj 
nanglong. Kala Naga is the Bengali name. 


Hodrung range of kills . — Immediately on leaving Luckipore the roa 
enters the Hoorung range of iiills, aboat 800 feet above the sea leve 
This range is of no great breadth, and is covered with h^vy jungle. 0 
* , , leaving *the Hoorung hiH^ tract of land 

pan 0 Q». crossed which has beenydrared for tea plant 

. tions, and on which arc two fiourishit 

P gardens reaching to the banks of the Jeer 

River, tl^c boundary between Cachar and Munnipore. 




ffndirvZi.— During the dry season a party of Police* occupy a sm. 
stockade on toe British side,vmd immediately opposite on the Munuipt 
Wnk i* another stockade permaiieully occupied by Munnipories. 


(f^eree In the dry weather the Jeeree is fordable; it is a 

crossed by n propj»ed foot bridge of haniboo : during the rains a ferry lx 
conveys weniss pjiKseiigers. The river i« hbout 49 yRrd^' wide, and its I 
if fpll of sttiigs ami trunks of trees. 




POtJTfCAt A««acfj| 

jmms w w Ou the Muaol^w dde of 

viibalile area of denoe Urett, whicb 
^r mpmtily io a sootberly direct^ for inaiiy iniJ«« ; to forest 
oofitii^l^'iniic^ valuaWo tioaliori lodia-rofebor, &e* 

1!li« ttaontpoTO Govommeot allow timber to be cut, bat its removal 
is a aMLtterof difficulty* 

Itild s/^issfo.—Wild eli^pliants are also found in this forest, es- 
p«oiJly to thToouth of the road, and daring the laet few “Id ^soi.a 
heon oaogbt by the Munniporit-a, who formed kheddabe for the 
purpose : last cold season twenty-two were so obUined. 

Road from ike Jateo to Oodm Ghdl.—Voa worat part of the road 
ihronoUmit it* whole eourse is to be found in tho neat 5 mdea lying lU 
SnS^forest : the ground in low and damp, and mncl. out up by mv,n^ 
r„d ,^.ooa™ea,with ateep and muddy banka. The road where it .gam 
skirta the Jeeroe has been much damaged from time to t<®“ jjy *'*'^,5 
oroaohmenU of that river, and the eariliquake of Jannary 1!>«9 “ 

riin into the river of considerable eatent. Before reaching Gialam GMt, 
a^nt Bve milea from the frontier, the road improves and the ground is 

bigber. 

Godam Godam Gh^t is a camping ground on the banks of 

ibe Jeeree and is very jungly and unhealthy in the rains. A guard o 
Munnipories used to* be stationed here during dry season, but as the 
^sition was useless, and the men were constantly falling sick, ou ray re- 
^mmeudation it was abandoned lust cold weather and the men removed 

to the Kala Naga stockade. » 

Mooifoo range of /.///^.-After leaving Godam Ghat the last of 'the 
Jeereeis seen to the left. The ascent of tbe -Mookroo range of hills 
now commences ; the road crossM^s the summit of the range at an elevation 
of I 500 feet The jungle is still very dense with fine large timber all round, 
esDCcially the valuable tree the Nageesur ; the road now is dry and ^d. 
Jungle ibwl and black partridge are occasionally seen, but otherwise there 
is no sign of lifei even insects are few, and the stillness of the forest is 

almost unbroken. 

Mookroo River. — Descending the Mookroo range to the east the 
MoJiroo Bi*«r ia reached (lowing aoutb ; this is a beautifully clea, 
Mtcam. about 45 yards brood and well stocked with Maliseer hsh. It n 
eaaily fordable in the dry season: the bottom is ol large pebbles 
round water-worn stones; tho wumr about knee-deep. lu the raiiis^tK 
when tho water is too high fur fording, a bamboo raft is used, wbidh e 
attaohod to strong cones stmtcbing across the river from bank to ^nl 
and fastened to trees ; the raft moyes along the cai^ and is pulled ai^os: 
bv tho Darty on it. The enrscut is swift m the rains, but not suoh at ti 
pJevent parlie* omssing. except rarely, after yery heavy ram. 

tala Kaod .^sceaf.— After fording the Mookroo <»mmencM tU 

asoent of the Kola Naga or Owhyiianglong range of hills. I be jungl 
ia heavy and dense at first, but beoomM mom , open as the higher gnnm 
is reaolwl, and near the top the hill is cleared on citbev side fo 





AiiilUAi; Of 

oootttfy 'pimf^over op'io 'i4if^mtttate«iit^^ 

'■ ■ ^ ^ * , ' '""'i 

' the t6{» ^ tlif An4 to tbe ooiilt ^1 

^ tt»[id ofed to be a etoekade ofotmetlen^ ei^iw ooeoint^ 4n^8f 
by ifiO mia : Ibbti etwkade formerly barred tbe r«id wbiob pas^ tbrOil^ 
itj aa it waa mainly intended as a cb«dc npon raiders from Cacbar^ for 
wbifldi purpose it was, however, nseleSS. Sitioe the events of last cold 
weather* when the Loosais took the stockade easily from above, It has 
beeo eontraeted in size, strengthened, and removed away from the road 
farther «p the hill. 

Fiete from the Kala Naga range . — Prom the summit of this range 
of hills a line view is obtained on ail sides ; lying West is spread out the 
fertile valley of Cachar with its numerous tea gardens and the Barak 
River winding; through its centre ; lying below is the Moofcroo range of 
hills; and at its base, stretching west until the red clearings of the deeree 
tea plantations are reached, lies the gloomy forest of the Jeeree. Turn- 
ing east, the eye lights on innumerable peaks of greater or less elevation 
stretching away iu the distance until the higher peaks of the Limatol 
range, overlooking the valley of Munnipore, are seen in clear weather : 
generally, however, the view east is bounded by the heights above the 
lilerung lliver, some 20 miles off. 

Height of road over Kala Naga. — Tl»e height of the road at the high- 
est point where it crosses the Kala Naga ridge is about 3,400 feet above 
the sea,— a height which is exceeded at only two other points of the road. 

Barak ^f/rer.—Cont inning the journey, the ro.ad now descends 
steadily until th^llarak River is reached. This river is fordable in the 
dry weather, with the water thigh deep; the bed of the river is of small 
boulders, and the streaifl at the ford is about 60 yards wide, with a moder- 
ately strong current. Immediately above the ford the river expands into 
a wide pool, and above this again contracts between high banks; it is 
here that the bridge of cane, bamboo, and wood, is swung from the large 
trees on either side of the river, which allows the pedestrian to oroas 
•when it is unfordable. 

Swing bridge : ife cotisfrucHon . — I may here give a description of the 
swing bridges, of whioU three are met with in the course of the jonmey, 

f ^ 

The most important material in the constroction of this kind oi 
bridge is cane; it is to this material that ite strength is owing. The cane 
oomfMMiing the basis, as it were, of the bridge is securely fastened U 
trees and sunken beams on either bank, well raised above the level oi 
tdm river below. (>uys of cane are also used to give steadiness to th< 
erection. The flowing of the bridge is chiefly bamboo running leii||^ 
ways : cross pieces of wood are used, hut sparingly, however, ns the bndg 
naust be kept light. The sides are of bamboo and cane ; above are eroa 
pieces of wood or bamboo at intervals to keep the sides from collapsing 
^e breadth is so arranged that both kides can be grasped by the hauc 
while crossing. The general appearance of a bridge of this deseriptic 
at a little distance is tlmt of a long net-looking slructure. 

^ lOr^^ittg a bridg^e hi thia kind is by no means a pkasawt trip, for tl 
; Syt tidw and re<|^«iri«s etradlpcss and a deterinination, to | 

■ fk «ifccad'ily» giiisp tbe sid 




pBKiiiiow 





!«. «itho»t «et i»«w«^ to *o«* #« •«>« 

*** It **“**'?“ 

«>ii»tniotioii 

’”*’r»Wod of bridge cn only be depended on to tart on. —n j 

ooe»ion.lly, with rep.i«^o^«^, _The f.Hrtjnngle.t tbta pnrt 

glonatmfh on Ut Bari^mver^. ^ 

S*lJS the hffl’M rtmoet per'pendicntar andi denaely dothed with 

n*^‘ ^ htah “d ia thi. uni, that it i. .^o«t on the m« wane 

beforo^he Mnehiu. fade, away from the sutamit of tlm bill. 

Umk^wIJb fiehf and the fehing ground below the ford ia remarkrtrly 
.oodforaeonsidemblcd^n.*. eonlinuing the jonm,^. 

Road e<mtinued.--C^itig tue oar K 

next village ot Koombeerong, to the right 

lUl east of t » village that the Muauipoories made a stand 

)f the road : it was m thi ^ capture and destractiou 

T^r‘^ta^a‘ltackade, ,ud ano’eeeded after ia bgfii of «>me honn 
°l tatag ther^^y The -d here ie *.700 feet^boee the aea.^ 

m »h» ton of a ridge further on and a little higher the rMt 
On the top ^ through the vill^ of Noongta. wbiel 

Vfltoge of Koon«ba, 1-^ about midway betwica Cachar ana iluunr 

pX on whi^ tL vilta^ is hnit oompri^ing a targe extant « 

bill ^ have here a much more open lopk, arc not so d^^l 
clolhS with jungle, and a igood many villagesiaud patches of cultiv« 

Z^'*»^-At the foot of 

aem^atream, the Leugba, easily fordable at all ^ime.. 

CSwming thia. another range of hills, S.OOoi^fcet high, ha. to 
annnw^,* nd then comes the descent to the forung Rieer. 

mtfurna Siver —The Ecrung is a fine river, of much the same size a 
• . its bed is bilker, being ebdot 800 feet above i 

r.^^“ tattrutTtheXak inih.^4ry,.f»«>, •»«> »- 

aT ^^.s. Ae hnwundint bffls,: though lofty, ^ m 
S Lcrnmo. .»e^« ta be aeeu tn the d 

h.. ,:^;thc'by|d^e . • .,■; ^ . 












■ ■ /,.. .. 


r '■^vt;.‘i .V' ii^., ' 

■ '. ' " #l'^. r .1 ■-'’ .V'.' .'■>'' 
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:;;:;;;;iKi*l5(Wii^ v§!^, ,'Whl«h 

M ill ittkiyitable, k iiot «l ftof f 

c^Qftm extent. Its iteigHt «bove tlie ts sbeat 2^700^^ 

And io and JfttmHry the teni{>erAttuA k vecy low, ice fomiog 

in a tklA erikst on the poojs in the mornings. The road skirts 
northern side of the valley, and above is a of kills covered with 
oak trees, the oak ridge of Pemberton. 


Jlowpoost 5Aw/i‘o</r.— “About midway through the valley the Man- 
nipories have a thauuah, which was formerly unf<|rtt6od and contained 
only four or five men : the Lo<jsai raids, however, led to its being strength* 
en«d, ami it is now strungly stookaded ami garrisoned by 50 men. 

Bmd IkroKgh tmlU^. — The] road through the valley is not so good 
as it ought to be ; there are many little streams crossiog the line of road, 
and these lieing bridged by only one or two logs, |wnies cannot cross 
them : this involves cousiderabje delay in dismounting when travelling 
on horseback. < 


Limeeiak Hirer. — Leaving the Kowpoora Valley the road ascends 
considerably, reaching at the Naga village of Langlaar a height of about 
d,H00 feet.^ On descending from this part of the road, the Llmeetak 
Hiver, of no great breadth, from 20 to 25 yards, bat with a strong 
current, is crossed either by fording or by a swing bridge, according to 
the state of the river. 


Limaiol Ha^^e. — Crossing the Liineetak begins the final and longest 
ascent on the road leading to the ridge of the Limatul range, over- 
looking the Mnmiipor# Vidley aind 4,900 feet above the level of the sea. 
Near the top of the ascent the r^d is rather bad, and large blocks of 
Stone have been laid down, forming rough steps : this only extends kr a 
short distance. 


Hoad from foot of Limaiol Hange io the eojoi/s/.— -Deaoenditig the 
slope of the hill on the Munnil>ore side the valley is soon reached; the 
iioad now in the plain leads almost in a straight lino over nearly level 
ground to the c.-»pital. This p^rt of the road is of recent construction, 
and is not yet completed, it beipg intended to make permanent bride 
bridges on it : about a third of the way is finished. 

Matehea from Cacharto Mun^ipore. — The number of marches betwi^n 
(]laohar and Munniporc is usually’ put down at 8 : this, however, be 
modified. 1 have done the distanoe between Luokipore, one di^lrom 


Cfchsr* in fivf marches, carrying 


right, the coldt weather inarches, Mking it easily, are as follows ; 


all ray baggage with me. Divide into 


1. Cachar to Luokipore 

2. Lueldpore to Ghkt 

fikidam Ghiit to Barak Inver ... 

Bsrsk Birear to 14ngba ... 

Ikhgba Biver to JL>wpoom Thannj^ 
ICowpoojn Thaunah to Xaineetak Itivor 
Lbnkridc Bishehjjore (31. Valkqf) 

Bid»ettpemtb;'Capkd .... ... 


14 Ikies. 
14 

16 „ 

14 

12 „ 

10 « 

11 .. 

'12 ' - 

Mitoii; 




tX^*9^ 2d «rtb. «Kdhi#na ‘‘•^^ 

wfli «KimDefM»ed »%o6t 15* y«tt» i^; Stwtt wtepW to fwilitatot e 

iliTOUgtiottt of A bwadth of HIM or ten feet, tntb an loame m i« 
ttMiMEM# p*tt» about O&0 foot in twolvo. 

order for tbe future. _ , , 

ofers io txec%U the necewry 

Goveruient iu tbe Political Agent’s letter J^oTtbe 

1865, wbo at once sanctioned tbe arrangement. ’Hie tools in u 
time for road-repairing were also banded over to tbe Raja. ^ 

Sm« theu I am aorry to say that the road repair, have been exit- 
ed in . »erj .itperBcial manner, little or nothing more having bOT done 
rfSc the era., jungle at the heginning of emih cold «^n, 
liieh had rorun? up durioo the rain*. 1 arn afraid the Baja^ entered 
rnto \he*aWe ® greement without euffieiently coneidering hie m^n. 
of .cSigSr^it.® Beihia a. it m.y, however, the road repa^ b.« 
not been properly executed for some years, and I bavc 
?ate seriousfy ^nsidering tbe propriety of recommending to Govern, 
m^t assuming charge of it, as it be a gre^ 

nitr were such an useful road to full out of repair. It will be ol^rve< 
that the Raja agrees to keep tbe road in passable order : by this i: 
mwnri Vndemtand, passable for laden aninsals. Should repairs^ on : 
considerable scale this cold weatlier not be undertaken, I am afraid tb 
road will hardly bo passable iu the above sense. Last cold 
ooerations on the roadwre rendered impossible by the ocenrrcnoe of tb 
KlJ^id”, the dilDcuUy lies chiefly in the r“‘ 

faavtn^v becii worn out. So anxious am I to give the Munniponj 
» Mt chance this cold weather, that I intend asking Government i 
a grant of the tools required, 1 

SenfTn tbe subject, and they have promised, should tools ^ supplied, 
VMd a thorough overhaul this cold weather, provided there a 
fo diS^b^ice; in the Silk lying near the toad, as there were last year 
gridtfe* — **Ph« qnesGon of bridging the rivew which intersect ti 
fwA in X hills is one weU worthy torattonto^ OovernmMt^, 
this is done, it cannot be said that tbe tt»de TTliper ® ^ 

Maliinipoto, and Cachar bas bad a fair chance. The Munni^^ 
naent has dene as much as lies in its power ^ the coustmetion of t 
s#it«r brid^ before described, and nnleSS ^n matter is token \sp by 
^mmeot, fbere is 

the simrcity of becorain| more i 







^ IS yrf ^ 

K’r ■■■•*%!*; 'i: 





traa fUlril'Mie;^ 

r ItxNpi^ essoiitial Is^ 

ou!]^ iiillmtelirid^ for tbe rivers reqatiriii^ to l>e or^ssed wdctld^]D0 1% 
safi}>etiiioii, of a single span, well placed mg^ above tlie river bed. Any 
sapppij^or piers in the bed of the river would be liable to damtige or 
des^p^nhi' daring doods, as then large tranks of trees are swept dowB 
by* tbe^rreot with almost irresistible force. I do not believe that the 
bridging of the two larger rivers would be found of unusaal difiioalty ; 
the greatest trouble aiid expense would probably be found to lie in the 
conveyance of the necessary material. 

Bridges where most required. — Although communication would pot 
♦be perfect until the whole line of road was bridged, yet the improve- 
ment would be very great if the two largest of the rivers, the Barak ^d 
'Eerang, were spanned : the other rivers being smaller do not offer that 
impediment to traffic that the larger ones do, and are almost alwjays 
passable, except in the height of the rains. 

A bridge formerly sanctioned for the Berumg, — I mentioned in my 
Report of l^t year that the construction of a bridge at the Eerang had 
actually been sanctioned by Government in 1868 : tbe bridge was esti- 
mated to dfet Rupees 6,000, but I can find no record of how this estimate 
was calculated, or the kind of bridge proposed to be erected. Government, 
however, finally decided, upon the recommendation of Ck>lonel McCulloch, 
a not sanctioning the expenditure, he being of opinion that the bridge 
ver ^e Eerung (proposed by bis predecessor) would be of no use io lim- 
roving the traffic unless the other rivers were also provided fur in I the 
ame way. ; 

Iron cable formerly over the iS'eraa^.— -On the first constructioa of the 
oad by Colonel (then Captain) Guthrie, a couple of iron cables, to whiep an 
ron cradle was attached, was, I am informed, thrown over the Eerung to“ 
nable parties to cross in tbe rains. Shortly after its construction it|wa8 
airried away by a floating tree during a floo^ No attempt at reoonstruc- 
ion t^ould appear to have been made subsequently. ' . 

Sealthiness or otherwise of the roaf?,— The healthiness or otherwijie of 
the road is a question of importance. 1 still maintain that it is not u^es- 
larily unhealthy, even in the rainy season, if care be takmr in selecting a J)ro- 
per site ibr camping : this is a matter of little difficulty, from the 
the country. I travelled over the road in the beginning of^ 
l|gt, and when the rivers were all full and the jangle, &c., as in tl 
Hl&e rains, without experiencing any ill effects. 1 must in jus ^ 
h^vrever, tl^at two o|^y Bengali servants suffered from fever" 
xetura/lmt were ea«|p|ired. The fever which may be contracted 
load Ib idvniya of a wm form, and I have never heard of a serious jeasi 
of ll|i|ess which i^ld be fairly attributed to travelling on the Ww 
dmlng'#jie ; .j 

^ the travriler between Cachar | an 

imt vic!^w‘ihe valley pf Idua^^re is obtained fror 
jymatol abov 

'ihe'-iHhih blicw. T' ;Ifc is striking’'- Immediately 'oni'ct*otein 







jNJLTOOii 
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t, *^1*^ 

^"“inviilM ’wliioifa''v 006 ar tetetvate ., ■ 

- ^ -Id 

BomBflratively dried up, the general aspect of the yalley from a^^e is 
not fating— it looks wrren and bleak : my firat view of it remlffied me 
rfUrPa»^frontier, .o yello,.. treeto, .nd '“'^^”8 

fu th^ direction, the valley is almost entirely 

«,;ik <»,aca ;nni»le ficarcelv a tree being visible, to the norm anu 
cast viflages are^en, and in the distance, to the north, in a corn^ under 
rhebte M.al; t... couot.y » -« ;<;f 

braJd^‘iSj“StH“:k”rngeon^ <!■« ''»"'? f«>” 

that of Kubbo and Upper Barmab. lu tlie valley are several small 
ranges of hills running in various directions, nearly all bare of tr^ and 
with Lanty crops of grass. Several rivers from the north and 
west ate seen entering the Logtak, froiri which emerges one river, which, 
uniting with others, flows from the valley to the south. 

SAape and area of ihe valley .— general shape of the valley is 
ihatof fa irregular oval; its length is about 36 miles, and greatest 

breadth about 20. , , 

General conformation. -^\^e highest ground is towards the north, 
where the capital is situated ; the lowest at the Logtak Lake, and near^, 
towards the south and south-west, the ground agam rises The gei.^ 
couformatioD of the valley is that of a shallow saucer, the lowest part 
of which is the Logtak Lake. . . . 

Loalah i/a/fcff.— This irregular sheet of water is of considerable size 
but is yearly growing less and less. The general opinion of observers a 
'to the formation of the Munnipore valley is, that in former ages it wa 
chiefly a large lake, which has gradually contracted in size, unUl wba 
Sn. of i^s seei iu the Logtak. To thw view 1 al» luelm#; ft h. 
an imiwrtant bearing on the origin of the Munnipone ra^ber|^ 
to be discovered. 

Other eheete of water . — Other lake-like sheets of water exist i 
variofis parte of the valley, chiefly towards its northern extremity; in n 
N^gtak excepted, does any large stream dram into them. > 

—The rivers of any volume flowing through the valley a 
- talm iib rise in the hills to the north and north-west, and are ins^^ 
ficant^^ws and breadth, although carrying a large body of w^ter witli a 

rapid cmrrent during the rams. ^ , , 

Namei of rivers.— The chief rivem are ^namcd the :^mpaV#nl, 
Th<*«l, WuXol, and Nambal The 

the ootfli. Bow oartward of the Logtak and do not Ml into_i«Vtte otto 
twb srbich rise to the uortb and norrii-we*t, fa^ iitto tbe^ Logtak, fr^ 
wllSh^S4th« KortAi 

otbore one river, tlie SoogooBO, w^eb flows sou^^ and eveoturily 

tbfl^ingti^ w Kuendwttog^^^^^ Bdrmi^ Abe 




AWirvm. 

it 3 ^ ^tet^ooi^fl^ tlia vatlihr vans froua 

^ m !>oai^«i4<»^ AbeW ' ^ 

ftii6ir« 

1^ t}i« eapita!,' 


l«a«t 6,500 alMve iiie *#*. 



iAalU 



■Hv 


liilkiathe north imptn^o^ on llie val]^ ten ' 


olevstion. To the eaat nine the Heerok nm]^, eeparntii^ the 
Mi^mn^pore vtlley from that of Kubbo ; this range attains an elevatioh at 
its highest part of about 6,000 feet. To the soath the hille are lower, 
prohimly not more than 4,000 feet high. 


Vegetation, fyc., of the hille facing the patt<^,'~^ht before remarked, 
the vegetation on the slopes of the bill? facing the Munnipore valley 
scontrasts strikingly with what is seen either in the interior of the hilla, 
or on the slopes facing Cachar or Burmab. This is especially the <»ise with 
the Limatol range on the west : ou this range tree jungle facing the valley 
scarcely exists in many places, and grass grows up to the very 
top of it; the higher peaks to the north are clothed with heavy 
jungle, and in all gullies and ravines jangle exists more or less dense. 
The grass^lrrowing on the hills is apparently of gOod quality, and many 
cattle might be fed on them. As it is, numbers of Methna or bill cattle 
belonging to the hill people graze on the slopes. Towards the east and 
north the extent of grass land on the slopes is much less, and is soouei 
sncoeeded by jungle. 


- Scenery in the valley. — ^The scenery in the valley is very uninterest- 
ing and monotonous; rice-fields, swamps, small nuddy rivers, bamboo 
clomps, small barren hills, common-looking villages — these are the prin- 
cipal features met with : the presence of the varying outline of the hillSj 
however, relieves all this, and redeems what would otherwise be tame and 
uninteresting. 


Deeeripiion of the capitaL — During the course of this acM»)unt fre- 
quqn^*mention has been made of the capital ; the name^has been nsec^ 
8iin]^y%i lieu of a better ; bx' the capital is meant that part of the yallej 
in 'i^iqh Raja resides, and where the largest collection of housei 
.and peopm are to be found. The natives name it Eempal. This village,— 
^fbr it is nothing more — covers a large extent of ground, and eontaiai 
a population estimated at 64,000. The houses are of the usual Manni 
poiie^^struotion, wood and bamboo; some of them, however, ee p j^ lp l-l; 
vrithin the en<dosare where fhe Raja reside, are of laige size ahdftimghf 
brick buildings there are very few, and €K>mprise the R^a*|kpowd| 
jpi^pueiii^a gateway, a curious pair of symmefaiom buildings forming 
Ishe "mes of the road leading through the centre of the l^ja' 
endlosafyj'and of the ol^ct of which uo.acconnt can he g^vd|| and a fe^ 
|lii^|^JlOltt$,scattered here and there throughout the capital. 

^ Previous to the eaii^uake of January 188 

^ there were two other brick building in existence, — the Riga's hous 
a very pretty’mnd nearly new building, and the bouse oocapied|)y fl 
political A^nt i both of these were destroyed! by the earthqoaKe, an4 * 
als^tned ore Munnlporiee at the prcwp^t of another imch convu)^] 
that the Rain has HO intcHtaon of tn^Uaiogf 







W4«iS8tj^i4»4ltsmjdkd^1^ throi^gbotti 

pM i^'^reat width, imt w« i«3ier i)Oii|;lii^ii^^M 

geaeeal Sev«l : ^ l)}r«-road«#»i|E^^ had 

' 'Mf iff ? ■': '|| .^ • ' ; ■ ^wo Mii'all:,lMw?“^ , 

,;^TT^' aapitalj 

: the/Tho^ mte «oBth of tht^ Jind the tii^ Ihlpi 

ImlwfiMd is one of the two {ellin^ into the Xi<^;tak Lidce. :< / 

Jfi’^Sf.-^The usual sort of bridge in use to cross the aboWirivers ts 
ibotisbmet^ of strong' w<H>den beams sunk in the bed of the stream writh 
ord88>{>ieces at the top ; on this is laid a platform of bamboos sufiBwot to 
form the roadway. These bridges are not very strong, but are sufficient fpr 
the traffic, and may generally be ridden over. The only brick bridge of 
any sito in the country, and which spans the lesser of the two rivef 
branches mentioned above, was seriously, but not irretrievably, damped by 
the earthquake of iK69j it has since been repaired, and is again opmi 
for traffic. 

Ra^a^gpnclosure . — The enclosure wherein are situatedtheRaja’s houses, 
magazine, sepoys' quarters. Courts, jail, &c., is of considerable size, covering 
many acres of ground j it is situated at the north-east extremity ol 
the capital. Outside, on three sides, is a large broad moat, on which 
are held the annual boat races hereafter to be described, ^^nside is s 
second enclosure, surrounded by a loop-holed mad wall in bad repair 
enclosing the buildings abt>ve mentioned ; the enclosure is bounded on tin 
nortb-east by the Numbol or Pantoorel River. 

Large trees foknd in the capital . — Judging from the many lar^ 
trees found scattered over the space occupied by the capital, "tihicllj 
of the Peepul, it is probable that this part has been dry land frCm i 
remote period. At one part of the Pautoorel, on the left bank, a shor 
distance south-east of the Raja's enclosure, is a small space of grpund 
covering a few acres, entirely occupied by trees, some of them of grea 
age. This is evidently the remains of a forest, which probably wa 
formerly of great extent. The grove is held sacred, and had doubtles 
Some oonnectiou with the former religion of the Mniiniportes. It is nov 
.full ^o^/^onkeys, wt^o have been settled there from time immemi^l^illb^ 

Sail in the valleg . — Tlie soil of the valley is nearly all^ throim^on 
of excellent quality and of great depth. The general ruoSIpf ^ iq 
blackish loam j towards the hills and on the bills themselv^ this become 
-reddish and of inferior quality. The low hills in the valley, as a rule, hay 
a-p^jEk'soil, clayey and pebbly ; on some of them, however, t^ft^pil i 
good" and of fair depth. 

^ Bminage , — The drainage is excellent, there being a steady^ 
towgidig the li<^tak Lake. 

Area land fit for euliivaiion,-^! Bnd^l' impopsible w 
with any ^yecisiou tke amount of land cultividable in l^fbuniporepbu 
1 should think about one-half of the whole arw of the ivdfes 
•raising ^ps of varidUs kinds. Of this, only ;3^ut a 4u|^ 
<mltlvatipn. ^ !. % 

^etem pf landholdii^f The whole land system of the valle 
starts W^ the assamptipn tliat all the isod belongs to the J^aja, and i 
hw to give away or retain, as he pleased. Under the Raja is an offieia 
nanusd itbe Pboonan Sdioomha. whose duty It IS to auperinteiid ail mafctej 




KOAl. JUSifOaT 0» 

■■ 

onltivatioo t' Ite locfcB 

ifent ia mA traasact* aU boa^ew 

ilbfebatt if ^ Raja- laod « aubdividfid mto tilla^ 
il^dto ti^e hi£-ro or village Iwka 

iRIvatbii^ dtid k responsible for tbe realisation of 
ind by web wHivator j be boldfe uo interest in the lanu, and IB J 

Q j^eot of the Raja. 

Qm^i&f land given (o/avourites, ^-j.—Besides the land thus directly, 
sit were, cultivated for the Raja, grants of laud are given to officials ana 
avourites, sometimos for their own lives only, or for a specified time, some- 
itnes for themselves aud descendants. These liold their lands on p^meu 
)f the usual tax in kind. Connexions of the Raja, Brahmins, and ^poys, 
jay no rent or tax on u fixed proportion of land regulated in each case, 
but on any iucrcuse on the land cultivated above that proportion reu is 


Proportion of land cultivated by direct sydem, The proportion of 
land cultivated under what may he called the direct systenv^ on account 
of tiie Raja is about a third of the whole ; rather more than a third is m tlie 
wssession of members of the ruling family, Brahmins, and 
remainder the hands oi* the head-men, officials, &c., who hold it y 
favour from the Raja. Each individual liable for lalloop or forced 
labour for the State, hereafter to be described, is entitled to cnluvate toi 
hiB* support one purree of land, equivalent to about three Eng is acres 
subject to the payment of the regular tax in kind. 

/ Tqx in kind ujn)n land cultivated.— The tax in kind realized frorr 
cultivator, and which goes to the Raja, is liable ^to many in^ifica 
tiol()s. although in theory the tax is a fixed one. The tax as giveu bi 
^cQnllo^Jh varies from two baskets to thirteen from encli purree. I ao 
■fcftumed that the two baskets, which nonainally should only be takei 
. from every one alike, is realized from favourites, and that the average 

hers may be set down at 1£ baskets yearly : this is ^^Idom exewded, 
cept iu rare emergencies, as war,' &c. This, again, will only apply to 
nd cultivated for the llaja or held by those subject to lalloop. lu cases 
hei^ llbds are held by offioiul8,&c., as middle-men, the burdens are more 
,vei», running as high as twenty-four baskets per purree, which, I am 
iformed/^ the outside limit, 

'^he average yield jier purree, or three acres, is about 160 baskets 
Qoually } each basket contains about 60 pounds. 

,« '^Mivaiiou extending or otherwise : Colonel McCulloek a niw#.— “Or 
j^subiectof the cultivation of land, &c., Colonel McCulloch, in his 
SltSoV'ernment dated 28th February 1867, w*^t^ *”** Raja is th 
Shs^te proprietor of the soil, and can dispose of it as he lik^. No one i 
pr^bited from Cttltivtftkig, but rather the contrary, for every male wh 
on duty is entitled to cultivate one purree oi laud, paying ® 
fbfc the samh; The State rent is nominally two baskets of rice in ti 
budks, the T>$tketful weighing 50 or 60 pounds ; but usually 1» or i 
are taken. Considering,(however, that the worst purree of land yields H 
bad5ets; and the b«t iWm 160 200, the 18 baskets is not a high ren 
bu^;»o long as the reut lakeiV: b^ the State is given out aa tko, eve 
feaiket this k an eaactioni and may |e ^ matter of g^eyam 
'Rtti’thm'^mie.vanca 'Ciin.,o'iitiiv'''.be one 'as 'lo'ng .as./tuC-.-puri 




Illied^nlw '■ ®f t1i« »t»ad«d «wjw^ " wy * ” * 

iia'bwtt ondet Iwitliw. th* »^«ior lb»=il«iHpM c»B*e®rtwMa. 

Jh0 ««»*»y !■« » “^y. «<» “*j» ^ 

tiflliki^ aild 1 6 »t, thouirb m«t«l pewtona c«»Bn«ctea jwwi it 

till *>• *“ •!>«* 

be ho..«%"d<,ne, even if tUe people employed 

arere qaalified to do it, which I doubt. 

<‘The land under cultivation yields sufficient for tbe wants of tbt 
hitt the action of the Keiroitlian is against the extension o 
Snvation and, unless steadily looked 1o, would lead to its diminution 

The latter result might be disastrous, and J ZTILHot boS 

real improvement in the Keiroitlmn, I am glad to say ^bat tor soroi 

lime pa^t attention has been directed to it, and I hope as l^a i 
anxioLto bring' more land into cultivation, tor which 
courses arc to be dug, he will see clearly the necessity oi so reformiiM 
thSuhan' as to jmake the people willing to take up the laud which wil 
be thus fit for cultivatioo. 

Cultivation Ixiending recently.— I have only to add to the above tha 
T am assured on all sides that within the last two years m^e ^peciall 
cultivation has been considerably increaEed, and that nee ^as las^yeai 
mid promises to be this, cheaper and 'more plentiful than ever know 
beforl Water .courses have been extensively constructed ; the surv y 
being still carried on, and with more satistaction to the people, and tl 
Keiroilhan has been so modified as to be, I am informed, no longer a caw 
of dissatisfaction to cultivators. . . * i *4 

Mode of land culiivation.—’Vhe mode of cultivation of the ^jl 9^ 
not materially (jiffer, so far as tillage is 

practice in Bengal, and has not changed since Colonel McCulloch' wrd 
his account of tie valley, a portion of whose description 1 quote 

« The operiAion of scratching up the soil and preparing the fie 
for the receptiqp of the rice seed, commences in February ; and in Mi 
they sow what Is called ‘ Poong hool,' or dry seed cast in dry groun 
In June the raijs having set in, the fie d is brought 
plouo'hings and barrowings into a state ot liquid mud, and m 
?paug phaF is cast. The seed for the |>ang phal is first qAickel^^ 
being moistened with water and kept in a levered ba^e^ i^til 
shoots. As thig seed floats on the surface of the mud, it h^ to 
carefully watchefl until it takes root and three or four leaves h^q^ 
up, in -order to brotect it from wild ducks and ^her birds. T^iTter 4 
^ies the ‘Hngba,' or transplanting The seed for the # 

are destined to be transplanted are usually sown very close in plots^a 
fully prepared for the purpose. W hen the transplauting season 

the pLts are pulled L handfuls outof th^und ; the r^teto 
wasWflg divestfo of aU earth attached te ^ 

to the field, theiy are one by one sej^rately in^ted f 

time after traosplanting they look' as if tblly wer 
Wt they soon spring, up and afford an exe^eat 
hM bee^cai^fufiy deprived 0 crop, weed 

irfterwardo i« mt required. The oply 

ia a partite of naaunt* »s 

vear erbps are raised on 




wiitv /AW iuui of ooni^ ^siKiiiod froflot wluii it 

fO vorjr OoiuBtderol»le os it Is svioees a irety 
mtttnsiST«- b&wsver, of Mooiit|K>ro Is tits erop laised 
and ifs vicdolty. There the river ones atiesst in the year 
nondshis^e fh>e«fields» sivinpp them amazing fertility. ji|hhoat Timbal 
5h^*lwSr^fWith a harrow, trhicfa, drawn by a buffalo over the nos'ffeldgi 
ij>roOta > indismininateiy the weeds and rice. The former die, but the 
•ice plant tahee rodt again, and is not iiijur^/ ^ When the rice begins to 
dpen it has to be watclied against the depredations of immense flights 
)f birds. Deer and other wild animals also do a g^eat deal of mischief, 
wd against them precautions have to be taken. The rice, having ripened, 
ts cut with a kuiie slightly curved at the top, and having a rough edge 
like a saw. As it is cut it is laid in handfuls on the ground, and, when 
3ry, tied up in sheaves. These sheaves are carried to the part of the field 
Qjost convenient for tlie purpose, and the rice beat from them on a large 
jeed mat. After having been winnowed by means of fans, the rice 
IS ready for the granary, and removed to it. This sun-dried rice^eeps 
very well in husk, but when cleared of the husks, it can b® kept for 
a shoi't time only. The straw is left lying in a pile round the plac€ 
wljcre the rice was beat out. Except as fuel, no use is made of it." 

CuUivat^n like that in Eastern Bengal . — It will be seen from th< 
above description that the mode of cultivation, the planting and trans> 
planUng the rice, &c., is the same ‘-as that followed in Eastern Bengal 
!Fbe fertility of the soil, which continues without manure to yield gooC 
crops, is doubtless owing to the fact that the rivers flowing through tb« 
valley are in the rainy season enormously loaded with mud, which be- 
comes annually deposited on the rice lands. The Munnipories themselvei 
seem, however, to be unaware of the value of the rivers in this respect 
(Uid attribute the fertility of the soil to its own inherent richness. 

Vegetable productions of Ike valley . — The chief vegetable productioni 
of the valley are — rice, of tine quality and large grain (pulses, as da 
kalye, &c., are grown, but not largely) ; pepper, onions, ^bacco of goat 
quality, sugar-cane, potatoes of small size and inferior 'quality j wbea 
is grown in the cold season in small quantity j Euglish vegetables 
i^s, intfl^enous and English ; &c., &c. 

^ Variei^s of rice cultivated . — No fewer than 17 varieties of rice ar 
jgrdWn ; these may be divided into early and late crops. The early cro] 
^peus^Q three months, and is ready for cutting about September. 0 
3ate years a large quantity of the early sort has been sown. Of th 
eeriy thei# are four varieties. The late crop ripens in six months, and i 
^^ 1 ^ abcat November. The great bulk of rice grown in the countr; 

late varieties, which comprise IS kinds, chiefly diefh)gui8be 
b^^ze cf ipraia and colour. The finest cf tliese are named Pbourai 
and Xto^ning : tki^ are white and of large grain. 

i# two binds of dal are grown— kbes»aree and moongb. . 

Jf ^ /^«^^d/«»»<i^Engli8h vegetables grow remarkably wet 

f d l have bad a fiuer garden in Munntpote than X have ever had i 
dia, the Tnidab excepted. The pea of the country is of sma 
px%% but of gold "I'lality ; itjresembles the, ordinary English pea, 

, and few in ntwnbeif. Plantains of fai 
j^me^apples^ mangoes (soma of size hud fine quality), ai 




irvKitiFOits . 

^tftik tlw onJy itmiA iitocuriAle wIliteiiBlIo^ 

\ wj ftyn meaeiii^mg Jtn Ea^^irii i> eoaiipoiu^k ii hkI 

•■»*■ **ow^^y ,'bifcfcer.-: 

1 K&ve proired, «8 X plfina txew 

lOko^ wHieO praned la«t ecdd 

^ iNWSOfi » perfec% flweet. MoC^^ie^ fiftenttom^ «eeo«mt He 

nustcmee of good oranges on a hill in or near the Iiog^h Xialu, bni X 
nave never eeen any, Po|chea grow, but of poor quality. Apples grow 
m the sWes of the hills of fair appearance externally, bat quite 
ineatahle. Tnirougboat the valley and’thojaeighboaring^illsthe bramble 
ind wild raspberry are common. Palm trees are quite unknown. 

^c.— The Munnipore valley being situated at an elevation of 
2^00 feet above the sea, is naturally cooler than either Cochar or thar 
neighbouring valley of Kubbo, both of which are but little elevated. 
Phe diflerenoe is not so striking thermometricaily as might be anticipate 
jd, but so far as actual feeling goes, the difference is great. 

‘f^^gMprrature . — I kept for one year a careful record! of temperature, 
baking daily three observations at regular intervals; unfortunately, how* 
ever, part of them disappeared in the earthquake of January lh69, and 
only one set of the daily observations was preserved ; this is complete, 
and is for 8 V. M. The following shows the average with'^the highest 
and lowest readings at 3 P. M. for each month in the year, from May 
1 86 H to April 1869: — * * 



Average. 

Highest. 


Lowest, 

May ... 

... 70°10' 

89° 

. • ♦ 

74° ' 

June ... 

...• 83°G' 

92° 


76° 

July ... 

... 81*^14' 

86° 


77° 

August 

... 82°25' 

89° 

* *.'* 

78° • 

September 

... 8l°20' 

8G° 

i 

« eU 

74° ■ 

October 

... 78°14' 

84° 


66° 

Noven)|ber 

... 71°20' 

78° 


66° 

December 

... G5°13' 

70° 

H’ 

66? . 

January 

... C4°3' 

67° 

« « • 

"i 


February 

... 75^13' 

81° 

H- 

W 

March ... 

... 76°12' 

81° 

1 

64° 

April ... 

... 80°25' 

88° 

.j. 

{ 

71°^ 


At tne hottest season the niglits and mornings are ialwayp cool, and 
every breeae is gratefully fresh and ccm) 1 . Punkahs are not us^ \qt 
required, and drinking and bathing water is always cool if kept^^d€|l 
cover and in the shade. ' i 

Fort in ihe cold v>&atk0r . — During the weather fogs ai% 
mon, eepeci^ly in the swampy ground tu tbii^QUth of Ithe valley’^ the 
„ , ' do not last long, di8a|l|)earing1aBually aboutl 

Hew'wwt. a. M. Ih the <»ldd^!lpart of the season hoari 

frost is always seen in the early morning, but ice does hot form on tl|l 


HeaT’^froet. 


Ihe averiige anhuil ramd«|ris 

It li in heighl^ district I have a reew^d of it froir 

idea;;<^ 




nf taiA jr^ wIim| aot ili^ BO iiistrii^^ y 

* ^'Tbo C^llom mia«fA|l fogistore^ «a<^ monilk ^— 


Jbngnat IdSS 

***** 


♦ •v' 

« 

fieptomber 



*** 

*«* 

5‘S8 

October 



««« 


167 

November 


•as 



150 

Deodll^ber 

i9 



* •« 

O' 0 

January 

99 



• *4 

O' 0 

February 

99 

« * # 


*•4 

2* 

March 

99 

4 « « 



218 

April 

99 

4 » • 



3-77 

May 

99 


-*« * 

4* • 

670 

June 

99 

*« • 

1 


*«* 

471 


1 

Total of eleven months 

1 

■ • • 

32*91 


This 86 SSOI 1 there is ft general con^plaint of the rain^full heing scanty. 
IiMt year iu June there was a very' heavy rain-fall, which flooded the 
country in some parts and did'-some damage to the receutly-sown crop, 
which was afterwards repaired. * 

Thunder •^torrM y ^c.— Tliunder-storms and violent winds are uucom« 
mon i these storms seem to spend their force in the bills before reaehin<^ 
the valley. • ** 

Prevailing The prevailing wind is from the south-west, and 

blows with remarkable steadiness, seldom varyiiifr all the year round. East 
winds arQ, reckoned unhealthy. 

Karthqual-es . — The Muiinipore talley has occasionally been subject 
to earthquakes, but of a slight nature, ui»til the formidable convulsion ^ 
^January 1869, which considerably alajrmed the natives. 

It is the custom among the Mhnnipories on the occurrence pf an 
r^arthquate to shout “ Gna Cliak” (fish, food) : this custom is stated by 
^McCulloch to arise from a notion! that it lias an effect on their food, 
^^nd as a pihyer that the supply of fish and rice may not be diminiebed.^’ 

P^lalion of the The population of the valley of Mnnni- 

pore— -iocludiug only Munuipories, -not hill-men— was estimated by 
JdcCulloch in f859 at 50,000 ; in 1 808 at from 65,000 to 70,000. 

, This estimate is much too higlij if the Munniporie authorities are 
to be believed ; their estimate at* present is about 56,000, and they say 
the inereaofe since 1859 has been alxjut 6,000. The number of males 
between the ages of 17 lifed 60 is kiiown, and is estimated at 10,000. 
The above relp strictif to the Munn porie population, but the hiU-men 
residing in the valley few in number, probably not more than 400 
,hr 500. V : ■ ' ' .! 

-Til e total pophlfttioi^ of bill-men under ^uhlni- 
pore *'ole ie giv^ : 

domestic onimeli kept by the 

iu« the immt hf mther pony, the oowi bufihlo, goat, fowls, due^, 




«iit. Dog* J|re oaly oce^^ally fc<(^fe ao4 

P<omiee,'~~‘’thti of ponira ijjf Mannipota ^^™tin|ia* to in 

Sarmab : tbiy «fe jgfeaetally small, nodsr 1 8 ban ^jb igbj, Imt stroiig and 
»aniiy. 0ood poni^ are decidedly scarce^ add llanni|ra^^ 
i remtdicidde caridc^neaB ia breeding' jL|idfb, aas idlovred 

iboat <Kmaaty in herds, and no eari seemsl^ be taken to predent a 
>ad mixture of breeds. Consequent upon this, good ponies are becoming 
nore and more rare every year, and threaten too^ome aitdgether extinct 
t no distant date. * 

AUcmpt io hrted horses in the valley . — Thirty years ago an attempt 
ras made to breed horses in the valley, but the experiment failed, 
n 1839 Government, at the request ol' Nursing, then Regent, sent ode 
^rab stallion and eight mares, apparently stod-bred, to Munnipore. la 
few years, however, they aud their progeny had all died. 

No other experiment of the sort has since been tried. It is likelj’^, 
lowever, that Cabul horses would thrive, as that breed is the one that 
lauds all climates in India probably the best. Arabs, as a rule, don^t 
hrive in the climates of Assam or Eastern Bengal, which Munnipore 
esembles. 

Reason for degeneration in the breed of ponies . — A still stroqg^- 
eason for the degeneration of the breed of ponies, however, is said to 
xist : a man with a really good pony stands a great chance of having 
t seized and carried off for the use of the Raja. This is denied by the 
dunniporie authorities, who say that the Raja will certainly compel a 
nan to part with his pony, but will always pay him for it. I incline to 
he other view. In a communication to Government, No. 46, dated ^4th 
Iprii 1863, the then Agent, the late Dr. Dillon, writes, paragraph 29:— 
^ But the former class of animals (ponies) are now deteriorating ®o 6ist, 
hat they will soon be valueless, owing to the ancient custom, more 
•’■^tised by tbis^ R*'*ja tlnm any former one, I believe, winch gives the 
Iflja power to seize any pony he thinks fit. A stick shaped like an arro^^ 
ailed the * Aramba,’ is stuck at the door of the man who is known to 
ave a good pony, and the following day he is obliged to leave his pony 
n the Rajahs stables, and does not, of course, receive anything for it, 
[’be favourites and ministers of the Raja are thus supplied. f){ course, 
man not in favour or power never keeps a good pony, an inferior one 
eing of more value." -#> 

In spite of the denials of the Rajahs advisers on this point, I can 
ome to no other conclusion from my eiiquiries’iihan “that the above 
tateraent by Dr. Dillon is in the main correct : in cases where payment 
s made, the price given is entirely at the option of the Raja. The 
uthorities acknowledge that the “ Aramba" is used in the way described, 
ut its sigoificanoe is simply that of a summoii^f for the attendanc® of 
be party in whdie door it is stuck, 'hud is nsed,^ all Ji|^d8 of ea^ 
fhere such atfoudance before the Rojh is rfeqaired.;^ ' 

CaUle.^^\ie ordinary breed of catrie Is tfos eatne as that of Bengal : 
ley ate, however, generally a better-looking class of animal^ probably 
om the climate l^ing mors fa vonrahie mA graai;pg grownd being of 
B^r They exist in latge nufobers^ TM MtJhhipories use the 

dlk;..^ ;^ere,'is [also: ,a/lar|fe.yarfoty,'t!i^mhbtt^-ijfo':^^ 
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Wmals reaefcible in all |>eiats tliMe eoin^n to 


je wild animals that inhabit tba y«B^ are but 

wiia c«t, pig. t«» 

one ^uUar, I believe, ^Munnipore : the jaoM is noknown. 

Witd/oml. — Wild^fowl, comprising g^ee, duck, teal, &c., abound 
all over the valley. ^ 

The tiger is common in the Munnipore valley, and fre- 
quently attains a large size ; they generally confine their depredationa to 
^trying off cattle and ponies, but man-eaters are not uncoronton, 

IMcOulloctl st'fttfiS 

« The %er and wild hog are at times very destructive tc human 
life. I myself know one instance in which a tiger got into a house, 
killed seven individuals, and was not captured until he had ea^n one 

of them.” , 

Mode of capturing tigers.^h^ in Bengal, when the lair of a tiger 
'dias been noted and marked, it is surrounded by a strong rope net, and 
information is at once given to the authorities. The officer of the 
liaUoop in which the tiger is found makes arrangements for its destruc- 
tion, first, however, informing the Raja in case he might want to kill the 
•animal himself. Villagers are rewarded lor the destruction of tigers 
according to circumstances, the rewards varying in value from » 
of laud and a robe of honour to small rewards m money, cloth, and 

salt. 

Tiger parties,-— In order to keep down the number of tigers, an 
arrano-eineut is inexistence all over tbe country for trapping them : 
Ihis is done by « Kairoops,” or tiger parties, who surround the tiger with 
a net There are also scouts, called “ Whee rai,” whose duty it is to 
mark* the lair of the tiger, which is then surrounded by the « Kairoo^ 
Method of despatching the tiger . — Now that fire-arms are^common 
in the country, they are always used in despatching the tiger. Spearmen 
•^are also always present, but their services are seldom required. Formerlyj 
when spears alone were used, many fatalities occurred. 

When tbe Raja is present at the killing of a tiger, great crowd* 
assedible of both sexes, and all the head-men with sepoys, &c., are present 
During last rainy season 1 had an opportunity of agisting at 
desnatch of a netted tiger which had been surrounded m a patch d 
dense grass and bush jungle on the slope of one of the^siuail hilh 
about tiiree miles from the capital. Besides the net^ on this oceasioi 
there outside it a strong tall fence of bamboo _ and -many bam^ 
platforms ownrlooking the enclosure. The tiger had only been one daj 
confined. 50»o enclosure was of considerable s^, and the tiger 
plenty of had he felt so incl»ned ; as it tras, b 

i-emnined hidden in tbe eenti^ of'the juUgle. N umbers ^ sparm^J 

were present, who even ventured inside the net occasiomdiy in tuei 
endeav^oum tc dislodge : brute. So close did the animal clingy t 

hif lair^ that, afWr Irt^^ing, drummkg,^^^^ 

bad tailed of stmt 






ir 




snir wits' a ]?oar l»eaet A 
biul aoiiitdousiy wiebed^l^ to faave^be &i^ w it bapp^ed, 

BO fiopa iw X mw bis b^k movto^ it tlie iowg 'g3S|gi'<tila||g^ 1^ way 
ap bilir by a locky shot 1 killed bim, the btdwb jpiejISb^^ia beirfc and 
[odgii^ in the body. ' <pia 

I have bad no opporinnity of seeins the «i|;bt since j only oneHifcv 
has been sinoe then killed vdthin easy <&taiicer ^ad at the time bk^iug^ 
a disabled hand, 1 did not eaie to go. - 


'The best time for deer-shooting is abont MarelfJ^ at \]|;hiob time 
the grass jungle is burned and the young grass shoots up: atothee*times 
the deer retire into the hills. It is at this time, when jungle is being 
burned, that the wild hog, as mentioned by McCulloch, is so dangerous. 
Driven out from their shelter by the fire, tliey are apt to ruif a mutdc and 
attack all before them. ■' 


Fowl . — The valley towards the Logtak Lake dfftring the cold 
season positively swarms with wild fowl, especially geese. Both the 
geese and ducks met with in the valley are fine birds, and naake good 
eating. The wild fowl, especially the geese, nearly all migrate to the 
bills during the hot weather ; they are said to proceed to a lake in the^ 
bills about three days north of the Munuipore valh'y. \ 

Other Birds . — Of other birds, there are mostly the varieties commod 
to Eastern Bengal. The only crow seen is the large black variSty. 
Kites are few in number. Singing birds, varieties unknown to me. 
by name, are common : their song is chiefly heard in the early morning. 

Rats, Mice, ^c . — Rats are most numerous and destructive ; the variety 
seems to be the common brown rat. The musk rat„^ unknown. The 
rats are very great pests, and commit much mischjfef; they destroy 
iirticles of clothing, &e., apparently out of mere wautonness : they avoid 
traps, unless skilfully baited. 

Mice are not very common. 

. Munuipore appears to be singularly free from d; ^ 

reptiles; poisonous snakes are nearly, if not quite, unknown. The cohrar 
ioesnotseem to exist in the valley. The natives meutimi the existence of 
X green hill snake, which is said to be poisonous, but I cannot get any 
jatisfactory evidence of the fact. Small harmless snakes are common 
jnough. Large serpents are said to be found in the dense jungle in 
ihe bills and i:i the swamps to the south of the valley. On the prevalence 
>f snakes in the valley I quote McCulloch (page 31 of his account of 
ihe valley) : — The marshes of the south in the vicinity of the Logtak 
ifford a retreat to serpents of a fV>rmidable size, and the whole valley 
>f Munnipore is much infested by the aerpent tribe. §!ome of them 
ire exceedingly active and bold, as the Tanglei. He is fond of 
isoending bamboos, along tbe branebes of which he moves with 
freat velocity, dUd, if enraged, throws himself from an extraordinai'y 
leight U]x>n the object of his anger. His bite in said to be mortal, 
fhis, added to his great activity aqd fierceness, makes tlm Tanglei 
m object of much terror. 1 have seed a pair of them, in posseS- 
n*on of a bamboo clump in the tear a homse, keep the whole 
amily in a state of great alarm for days. 0nable to move about 
.heir hopse but with tl>e greatest preeauri^m, tbify applied to nm for 
iclief, tvhi^h I them by tdVemting fho’ pair. Tlic iTc^nglei 

s ios adtiyc 'ifi ^ af 'he is" 'on/, [ 4 ^ -hi.tid, .Whilst pursuing,. 
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ia A mm ^ loinviiit^a grarM f ^ 

tli«ae £i3Ake« s^the f 

buvt«»\ogi^fc 

thott^ it%lir" paddl4a by four “««» 

iflefifobly have uecu aboard if I bad not prevented 
THift'"Mttniiii>ori68 {live Hriglitfdl; accounts of ti»o effects of soiae aftWM* 
-TheVowsy death, the starting of the bfood ®3fd 

thTiiisatiable^nd burning thirst, the melting down of tl e eoM wi« 
of the whole form into one l\^ap of putrefuotiou, — these are horrors w 
which' they may be said to be acquainted. 

Thev siieak, too. of a snake god, which, when «tte« ^lou^ 

sound and spits his venom to a great distance A ^ 

apparentlyqierfect health. In passing throng i a ‘ " i.« .aid like 

black snake «S large as bis thigh, which utte^d « 
an ox bellowing, and raised ins head above the tall nee, 
him and his companions. They fled in fear. On reaching ’ 

the Kookie became ill, his belly swelled, and he has not reaver 
health. This is attributed to the snake met in the rtoe-ueld, or t 

* Munniporie accounts of snakes not trustworfk^.--A s'^rLt 

the^Munniporie accounts of snakes and t leu e ® that there 
exammatioii, and have come to tlie conclusion ^ 

is no satisfactory evidence of the existence of such for P 

described by the Munnipoiies, &c., and mentioned lu the above aocoun 

quoted. ,. 11 . 

Insects, c$’c.^insects are plentiful, but present nothing peculiar to 

those of Eastern Bengal generally. 

Mosquitoes.— The roosquitoe is very common and troublesome 
dtit^ng the hot season ; they disappear during about tvvo months of the 
ooldert part of the year. Until I arrived in Munnipore I held the 
opinion tl,at the mosqu.toe of the lower Indus was the most fcrmidable 
of his species in India ; he must, however, yield the palm to Ins brother of 

^‘Cachar as it descends into the valley. These attack the traveller m The 
day time, and so vicious are they, that, on one occasion, in October, ^heu I 
had the misfortune to encounter them, my legs were cov^ed wi^ in^- 
L‘rable large patches of blood, so large indeed, that, had 1 known 
the cause, I would have suspected the bleeding to have proceeded from 

ieech-bites, * * 1 

UoneiJ^t.—f^ small variety of the honey-bee is common in the 
vallev. 1 have not eeen the honey from it. Another varirty of large 
BiT. L.r'.a -‘Kaibee Nnmthow” is found cbwfly towards the sontbern 
extremity of the valley. This bee makes its nest under ground, and it » 
itcUows cut the ground and weakens the surface, that cases 
unfoequent of p^estrians breaking througll and being seriously, and. 

even fafoily, injured by the stings of the insects. 

The only eigu df the nest below is a withering of the grass over tbd- 

Ifuttpfocttsdeafoh thi«1>cey 

'Sp^;ri^rd its nidVcmmitS’ add: dis^y#^:^^ 




smildlll oat w lioaey^coiab 

thei^i^y j^PO'jg eateo.»»''^^;- 

\jj^U white ant1& abmiodrap.l||||^^ : children 

eat it^ the wiii^dd state ; they wiii also eati^W^BMBftanpmr^ 

J^iti.'-T’^ fish there is a considerable Ifei^roy, ^d^he sapply ja 
plentiful* Ktrer fish afford about 13 (bfi[brent^inds. Of these the mo^ 
important are the Gooallee of Bengal, ^tled Ih Mynnipore ** Sttrre||g'^), 
the Bao mash, Gna raa, the Banee Mash^Surrong Koibee;^ Bagh“ a^sltsr 
Gna rel, the Vapeea-Gnn tel the rest afesmiill and ai]fhi]K>|;|4Ciit. The 
fish iuhabiting lakes and j heels are, it fh said, of t'Z kinds. ^ 


.l||Mra|iive : ebildren 
hMiiflflpec* 

y, #^he supplj ja 
s. Of these the most 


Fish are more plentiful in the dry than in the rainy reason, and the 
Equality is, I consider, inferior to that of Cachar or Sylhet.„ 

Mineral productiom of the valley, In c.’s-— The mineraf pagfinctions of 
the v^ley niajy be mentioned as only two in nutnbei^iron ore and 
limestone. No metal other than iron has as yet been found in the 
vall^. I 

Iron ore.-^McCuUoch, in page 34 of his account, quoting Pember- 
ton, says ; — Iron, the only metal yet ascert.aiued to exist in Munnipore, 
is found in the form of titaniforous oxydulated ore, ^ud is obtained 
principally from the beds of small streams south of Thobal and the 
hills near Langatel; its presence in the latter is ascertained by^the 
withered appearance of the grass growing above it, and ia the former 
it is generally sought for after the rainy season, when the soil has 
been washed away: an iron-headed spear is thrust into the ground, 
aud the smaller particles adliering to it lead to the discovery of the bed 
in which they had been, deposited : this employipent of the spear 
furnishes an accidental, but very striking, illustration of the niagnetic 
property being acquired by iron, which is preserved in the same, position 
for any length of time ; the spear of the Munniporie and Naga is almost 
invariably' thrust vertically into the ground when not in use, and the fact 
of its being sq employed to ascertain the presence of the ore is a gtrikin**' 
proof of the h^gh degree of magnetism or polarity it must have a:ttained. 
The loss prodpeod by smelting the ore amounts to nearly 50 per cent,, 
and the Muonipories are perfectly sensible of the difficulty of fusion 
iucjcasing with the greater purity of the ' metal.” 

Present sources of iron ore. — Since the above was written iron has 
also been founc^ underneath the hills to the north at a place called Kameng. 
The ironstone Is found a few feet under the surface, and is worked consi- 
derably, though not to the extent of the older workings at Thobal and 
Xaingatel. All the iron deposits are found in the valley, and are generally 
accidentally disoovered, as Kameng was, in oultivafeiug the fields. 

G^Id is said to have been found at nne time in the Kong^a 
and Emphal liivers, but although frequent aearch has been made of. late 
years, no tracq of its presence now can be fonhd. 

Zmestofi ^. — Ijime was formerly entirely phtained from Shoogoono, 
to the soutb of ihe yalley : the quality is good, W is beeom- 

iirgeomeWhat kptbatwfe^ The ^Iuwhi}P«i^ do hot quarrj^, but opl y talce 
Gic-;s^lfaee,;4e]phsite:.;:;:, Towards ^the-nqrth\i^,i^dtlyi:;hbont two '#ys^",jour- 
' \»ey'v^em^, thei’valihyf ■ have ' 'been foup.d,. Other; p'file^ 

-:,inh:Ps^dit^ the are 
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^^ti«|y itlii hif;piO 1))€^ Siiod,1»it lUta lalorailit to^^i ihei ^ 
pomte siitt 

X ^ £3Si(li^^p^l(||i£^^ is Itmod, 

bat M to deports I esa ^et no ioforiafttioti. Of the 

n<^ipg, ex«^pt that the buratng power is bad/ 
»I^WradeaVoo * 

t ^i|j^^*^N©i|rly. whole or the salt consaraed by the MaDoipories 
il ejM&iQea frbni^salt wells^eitnated in the valley. A small qaahtity is 
occaM,otia!l|t.imported in times * 01 “ scarcity from Barmah. 

Sourcem of supply: wells . — The principal wells are sitaated at the 
.foot of the hills to the north-east, about 14 miles from the capital j they* 
are four iu number, and are named Ningail, Chuudrakong, Seekottg, 
and Waikong,j^Jthey all lie close to^etlier, and are surrounded by villages, 
wUerein .resicte^fr those enffaofed in the salt manufacture. Weils have 
been opened in other parts of the valley, but the supply has not been re- 
munerative. 


Comminication with salt wells . — Of late years a road has been con- 
^ structed between the salt wells and the capital ; it is not yet finished, 
but will-be a good road for all weathers when it is so, and will have 
brick bridges. This is the only made road in the country outside of 
the qipital, with the cKception of that leading from the capital to the 
foot m the hills to join the Government bill road to Cachar. 


Description of the salt wells . — Last year I paid a visit to two of 
the principal wells, Ningail and Chundrakong, and the following descrip- 
tion of the mode of manufacturing the salt, &c.,may prove of interest 
i^JNingail has three %el Is, all contained in a somewhat elevated dell of 
small dimensions, surrounded by a low range of hills covered with grass 
and scrub. 


JEfow discovered and constructed . — It is stated by the Mnnnipories 
that the situation of an underground salt-spring is discovered by the 
presence of a peculiar mist seen hanging over the spot in the early 
morning. When the sinking of a well is determined on, large trunks 
of trees are prepared by hollowing out into cylinders, which are sunk 
gradually until the water is reached. In the Ningail wells the depth 
at which the water is found is about 35 to 40 feet, and the wooden 
cylinders rest upon rock, the intervening stratum consisting chiefly of 
loose earth and boulders. In^he oldest of the three wells at Ningailj 
in which the cylinder has been sunk, it is said, for about 100 years, the 
wjjpod has become entirely petrified throughout its whole substance, which 
is more than a foot thiok. The others are only partially petrified, they 
being newer, and the supply of water being less. 

A§pea^anee of soil and vegetation near The soil and vegeta< 

' tion sarrounding the wells shows nothing peculiar, and there is no ap< 
It pearance of any deposit of salt on or near the snf%oe. 

, . ^anufaviuro (f salt . — The waiter is drawn out by wicker bueketi 
and emptnsd. into large eartheiiware ghurrabs or hollowed out tranb 
/ * of plu:^ of the weHs, from when^ carried ii 

f sma^r vesselR to the bdilirig do wil s^ some distatn^ off. Th* 

r wailf^ as Itisdrawh, }s qttitecl^r,lwik ^ in mud tanki 

yery cohld, <^i^y ^be^a voided, bo 




♦ ^ " iio«»riwya« votii^i ^ 

'ili9., -'Mu-BmpoSp® 'do ■'iidll'0em/'.to-;43S^ ‘'M: 

'iKX^iv^ rdiroed .." 

Ji^paraiidit' iht'-teM vHbTehJtUiiii 

d«8eti|3fti#t apflieSi three boOiiig dowa^^Q|f^EISji|jr ^ware fully 

^uployed. The ealt water » evaporat'^ is ^jj^aj^ waro duh^v, 

shallow aad aaaoer'>ahaped. Before thg^-awiter ia potmu wte thena^hey ‘ 
are lioad>rith plantaiu leaves, to whiehfej a^aiMieres; aadthe eos^ts. 
wbeu the salt has filled the dish, are f has ealHly redioy^. 
about 100 io o amber in each shed, are placed over little holes, asd a^er- 
ueath is the fire, which is stoked at one end, the fued ased^ a» in^thw 
Sylhet lime kilns, being dry reeds. The attendants are coJiitantly hn 
the move supplying the pans with water, emptying, and filling them 


again. 

Chnndrahong Salt wells. — The Chundrakong sali^SJfells, two in 
number, are much the same as the above and somewhat wmilarly situ* 
ated, in a village about a mile to the north-west of NingaiL There is one 


„ ^ , iieculiarity worth notinj? in Chundrakong, 

PrMi .rater W.u m Chaadra- eiistenoe of a fresh-water well in 

close proximity to the salt ones ; tliis well re- 
quires constant pumping to prevent its diluting the salt water in the otlieif 
wells j it would appear from the existence of this fresh-water well that 


the very edge of the salt deposit at this place has been struck in sinking. 
The salt Wilier here does not seem to have the same petrifying poi^r as 
that of Ningail, and the same observation holds good with regard to the 
other wells. 


Ot/ier wells. — The other wells present no peculiar features. Seekong 
has four wells, Waikong five ; from this well a superior quality of salt ^ 
is obtained, which is set aside for the Raja and his immediate retainers ; 
it can, however, also be procured in the bazaars at a slight advance on the 
price of the commoner sort : it only difiers I'rom it in being cleaner. 

Ningail, the oldest well. — Ningail is tbe oldest of the wells, and has 
always giveu the greatest yield. 

Amount manufactured. — The amount of salt manufttctured varies 
according to season, the most being made in the cold weather, when the 
water is at its strongest. About 150 matinds a month was the average 
last year, of which more than one-half was furnished by Ningail alone. 

Effect of earthquake on yield of The effect of the earthquake 

of January 1869 has been to increase tlie yield of salt water in the widls 
enormously : the water in the Ningail well after the earthquake rose si* 
feet, and this rise has continued up to the present time undimiuished 
This effect of earthquake has been observed before, but hot to such an 
extent, or remaining for so long a time. 

Er&prUtorehip of the wells. — The whole of the wells named above 
belong to the Raja, and ai'e worked for his benefit. The men employed 
are, however, remunerated for their Jahour, and a eertailkproportiou of 
salt is set aside for their benefit. The proportaoh tlmt gw^^ tp the Ra^a 
is 30 ^r cent, of tlie quantity maimfacturedi ifip remam^ per cent!, 
is:diymed:;among:the W'orkaici.; 

V. ^ r'0<ePniii$i in ^a 

de#ah;^:'l»drd,,reside8^ihv':^e!:t^^ ::iyei3s:/<^osiw^ 
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1 " , ^ — —# on account of the s^reat increase in the 

_ bam been required. Besides the Munpipories, many coolies 

« i. r'^ ^el, and these frequeutfy change. Hiil-meo 

.work for tf short time in order to procure a payment iu salt. I am 

IW t^irtabonr^”^ «Joolies are pressed, and that all are paid in salt 

.. ''Attempt lias at any time been made to reach 

the salt Itself^ were tins possible, I have no doubt that rock-salt in large 
deposits would be found. ® 

— As an experiment, I evaporated 36 ounces of 
filtered water from Niugad, from which I procured 6 drams of pure 
M t, free frorn smell and appareUlly quite pure. As before stated.^he 

fin 1 being contaminated with 

mud, but this seems to be relished ratlier than otherwise. 

^^r^ce of salL-^The salt is disposed of at the wells to parties who 
retairitm the various bazaars: the wholesale price last j'ear before the 
earthquake was about six rupees four annas a inaund, a little above that 
m British territory ; now, however, it is considerably less, as the o-reatlv 

mcre.a8ed yield has caused a fall in the price, and salt has never been so 
cheap in the country before. 

Mamifacturei, As might be anticipated from the isolated position of 
Muuuipore, its manufactures are few and unimportant; they comprise— 

Cfo^jr.— These are manufactured in cotton of various kinds, aliiefly 
a poarsc quality, called Kess : these coarse cloths are purchased hy the 
bill tribes chiefly ; some, however, find their way into Cachar Of late 
years finer qualities of cloth have been made from English yarns. 

Leather. leather manufpetures, I am told, there has been of 
late years a great improvement. : Formerly tanning ivas ji matter of 
gr^t difficulty, and the results Uuferior. Now they use the bark of 
a tree (name unknown to me) which is found in plenty in the 
jupgles; by this they make leather superior to any formerly known in 
idle country ; they also enamel the leather very nicely in black The 
skms i^d are those of deer a«a calf, and tlie articles made aaddl^ 
sboes, belts, pouches, &e., for the bse of the troops. ' ^ ^ 

booking potsL &c„ are made in brass, Conner bell 
metal, &c. They do not differ fri^ those in use in Eastern Bengal. 

^ In clay only ordinary pots and water ghurrahs are made 

Sjone bowls are also to be found uifeely made and polished : the stone used 

IS ordinary sand stone, artificially Slackened. usea 

hMt of fair workmansfain, 

bm not distiuguisbed by any specml nicrit: rings, bra^^^ iieokkte 

ji‘e. tile artieks chiefly A hirge iium^ of bwu^ and beJl-meul 

armlets are made, which are disposed of 11 ^ bM* men* 
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Moaoiporios havl 
to tlio adjoinitig^ proriocea of Cafcfaar 
better ititide of works : here good world 
ntooopoiiaed by the Baja. The good toa: 
are capable of torning out first-rate woA;,1i 
eo^K^sfuIly. Shortly after my arrival 

day borrowed from me a revolving stereoscope 

sorprieed me by showing me a few days afterwards a daplica^ perfect 
in every way excepting the lenses, which, although th^ Mhd a pair 
removed from an old stereoscope, they could not adjust properly. 

Since that time I have had two photographic canaeras made by 
them, complete in every respect and serviceable, which would not show 
unfavourably when compared with the more coromoa run of English 
goods. 

Turning j ^c . — Turning in wood and ivory is common. They 
can also silver glass and electro-plate, make good serviceable locks, and 
can at a pinch repair and clean a clock. 

Dyeing . — Dyeing in a few colours is practised : a yellow dye is 
common, procured in the hills. 

Sy^ine arts. — McCulloch, in his account, says ; — They have some 
taste in the arrangement of colours, but of drawing or painting they 
have no idea.” 


There is at present in Munnipore the son of a Brahmin, a native 
of the conutry, about 13 or 14 years of age, who has what I would call 
a very remarkable knowledge of drawing and painting, so far at least 
as copying goes. Some time ago I gave a Lactrope to a Munniporie with 
some slides, and he jxstonished me a good deal by showing me some copies 
of the figures so l>eautiful!y and. correctly drawn and coloured, l^at it 
required a close examination of original and copy to detect the dilfer- 
ence. informed that this lad is engaged in drawing for the above 

instrinnent some original comic slides, which I have not yet seen. 

cuUure* — The cultivation of silk, which, if properly developed, 
would form a most important article for export, is unfortunately ifnuefa 
restricted. The silk culture is entirely in the hands of the Loee part oi 
the population, and only five villages to the west and north-west of the 
valley close to the hills cultivate the worm. The fact of the ^*Iioee*' 
being the cultivator of silk is fatal to its extension, as by the custom ol 
the country, which so much associates position or caste with the nature 
of the various employments pursued, any one wishing to ^ugage in silk 
culture must lose his position and become a Loee ; thus it is that the 
production of silk is on a very limited scale. 'Kie food of the silk-worm 
is the mulberry, and the species is, I nndeistand, Cominou in Bengal, 
although the silk yielded is of a decidedly superior qtijjdity. About 
30(1 persons are employed in the eitt: culture, and they pay for the 
privilege sonae Bupees 3(10 annually ; they are this payment excused 
irena the o|4eration of lailoop, or forced^^ labottri^^^ r 

^he raw silk is disposed of by the class called 

” Khbhdi-^^^thej ■having;, priginally/itls;"*#!^'^ 

,y id^'yin/hpper ;'puiho^ ;^ese:-;a^ve::itJlGld^ yhridhs <doths, ^ dhoties. 
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oondSSI^ ^ Buuketiiig of i, 

Bninhal”OT'!Lri5r ba^ women are to ^ found throogbout tho 

tliere is on sv^ant olof principal moetang-place for women trading 

mentioned : here, dnnng thf Xlv nar^o/thlS^ bridge formerly 
with their wares for «iiU t ?i ? ^ nf the day^the women congregate 
skt\A 11 ^ -'iilernoon this raark«t*place is deserted ^ 

and the women all migrate to the aide of the road leadine to the^2!i 

brid'r^re^ietr'i” “•r ahorrdlLnVtmthe 

oraKiter of aol Wtof T.i"‘ "'“'■‘‘“-plaooa at the erectioln 

?L ^ ml «“““ exposed to rain or snn £ 

The'^mt^eBi' t^iri pop^^lttfof ^tlK^ 

«wardTf''^ the::rio“eerver 

esr^Ulto to toeto? “ombers of hill-men, from the northern hilS 

oonn«ti^“tvtSfZe^f/^‘’ '“T Tl.ere is a curious custom in 

threat of Tttt no bazaar deserving of mention, as illusfcratiuo 

tlie sort ol petty oppressiveness which is so characteristic of Muniiinori^ 
rule. A certain number of the Itaja^s house ser^nie i n 

Raja 8 servants amounts to about 1-8 per diem in vhTm- ofl^by the 
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raditioas the VsMev anZ.™ Lfl- ?i . u ^he most eredihle 
riKm rWaa « ' - to havo hflefl oocuoied bv several 

nbes, the principal of whi«^ were namfMl Ronm.ai ^ 
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*1 i ail to neve been the most howerfui aiul nffar ;*» 

e^enston, the Moirang But bv iive-k • kj**^5*^ 
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d«8oeii t. 'Fliis In tils 'Muffxm FronUnr, 

1^^ reaeote, sftye-^'* Wn ia»y 

^ l^rtar (^lony For 

2 omr nee no reason, and think tlNfe w lar more 
them to Wdesora aarronn^ng hill trlJ^ Tlm^ 

spoken by these tribes are In their pristine state. I considm,^^^^^ 
that| in their spoken language, an indiOation of the descent ^ the 
Munnipories might he_,5>nnd. Tradition brings the Moirang tribe 
from the south, the direction of the Kookies, the Koomul from the 
east, the direction of the Murrings, and the Meitliei and Looaug 
from the north-west, the direction of the Koupoees. The languages 
of the Murrings, Rookies, and Koupoees are all very similar, and as 
the Koomul, &c., the offshoots ot‘ these tribes, were, as before said, at 
different times the dominant tribes in the valley, it might be expected 
that the present language of the people, united under tbe name of 
Meethi, would have a very apparent likeness to these languages, and 
such is the case. All these tribes also have traditions amongst them- 
selves that the Munmpories are offshoots from them. These traditions, 
then, and the composite nature of the language, appear to me to afford 
more reason for supposing the Munnipories to be descended from the 
surrounding hill tribes than from a Tartar colony from China. 
Besides this, the stories of their ancestors, which at times the JMunni- 
pories relate amongst tliemselves, show that up to a very recent period 
they retained all the customs of bill people of the present day. Their 
superstition, too, has preserved relics whicii alone would have led to tbe 
suspicion of an originally close .^unection between them and the Nagas. 
The ceremony denominated * P^mban Kaba,’ or ‘ascending the throne,^ 
is performed in Naga dress, both by the llaja and Kanee, and tbe 
‘ Yim Chaw,' or ‘ great house,' the original residence of the Meithei Chief, 
is, though be does not now reside iu it, still kept up, and is made in the 
Maga fashion." 

Origin probably from hill Iribes surmuufling the valley . — Should it be 
a correct view that the valley of Munnipore was at no very distant period 
almost entirely covered by water, the origin of tlie Munnipories frdra the 
surrounding hill tribes is the proper and only conclusion to be arrived at. 
I think it probable that wheu only a small part of the valley skirting 
the hills was capable of cultivation, the hill-men bordering it used to 
descend and cultivate the little land there then was, returning to their 
homes in the hills after reaping their harvests; as, however, laud 
increased, some few of them settled permanently in tbe''plain, gradually 
iiicreaeiug in numbers. The various tribes thus settling in different 

J )art8 of the valley would in time come into contact, and, after a struggle 
br supremacy, amalgamate. That this is what actually did take place is 
borne out by the traditions of Munnipore. 

Oriyin from MU tribes not accepUd by Munnipories . — *flie above 
aecdunt is by no meads accepted as correct by tb^ upper classes of 
Munnipories, who deny their origin friom the hill bribes surrounding the 
valley* altkongh, when asked to ncc<)uwt for thettiselves otherwise, they 
have no plausible story to offer. They can meridy say that they alw^ 
Iwlouged valley, aiid have always b^p a race Tim theory 

the val|i^ all nop- 

- / . by ■■ .their ' ':Otvh;'ti^li0ni^ , > A-^ ' sniaii-selyfeiOn 
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ybiff ^ <^ait6 iint©nabl«, aitd ujtofn a V6ty tlaimat louoaatiiooji 

or imtber oi» none wbi^ver, ^ * 

iVinina Munitij^f •' rferivarf.— Tbe name “ MoiinijpOTfl^ isJihiiMi 

acooUQtad for bj tbo Munniporios, wbo’<jaot6 the Maliabaratiii cbtefiita* 
atibn of its accuracy: they say — The name is from M«oi, a jewel; 
this jewel was formerly in the possession of the Rajas of the country 
ag^ag'o. The country was at one time named Mahindrapore, but on a 
by name Bubra Baba, comiug into possession of the jewel (\^i0h 
formerly belonged to a Nog Raja> or serpent king) and the gnddec, 
he changed the name to J\Iunnipore. 

According to the Mahabarat, however, the name Munnipore was 
in existence before the birth of Bubra Baha, and Mahuidrapore, or 
Maljindrapahar, was tlie name of a high hill situated but a short distance 
to the east of the capital. 

The name for the Munnipore Valley recognized amongst the Munni- 
pories themselves is “ Meithei laipak,"" or the country of the Meitheis : 
this name is not used out of the country. The Burmese call it Katbay, 
Assamese Mekle, Bengallees Moglai, a coriuption of Mekle. 

Naf/a dress as laorn by %a.— With regard to the Naga dress said 
in the foregoing quotation from McC^ulloch to be worn by the Haja on 
ascendino* the throne, it is stoutly denied by a section at least of the 
Muniiipories, that it has anything to do with the Nagas, but is an 
ancient Munniporie costume. Besides being worn as above by the 
Raja on ascending the throne, during the various, games liereatter to 
be described, as the boat races, this dress is worn by the chief com- 
petitors, as well as by the Raja, who attends the races, steering bis 
own boat in this dress. , 

If really originally a Naga costume, it has litdle or no affinity now 
with what is worn hy them. 

Physicxl characf^ris/ics of the Munnipories. — Although the general 
facial characteristics of the Munuiporie are of the Mongolian type, 
there is a great diversity of feature among them, some of them Bhowing 
a regularity^ approaching the Aryan type. Among both iQen anc 
women the stature is very various, differing about as niucb as is fount 
ainon«- Europeans. Some of them are very good-looking and fair 
It is^iot uncommon to meet with girls with brownish black hair 
brown cy'es, fair complexions, straight noses, and rosy cheeks. Th< 
Munnipories are decidedly a muscular race, some of the men particularly 
so; they are generally spare in habit of body, and fat people are rare 
They have good chests and well-formed limbs, 

Eair : haio worn by men. — The men wear tljeir hair, which is coars 
nud blacki long, and combed hack from the forehead, which is ocoasiop 
ally shaved; the hair is gathered into a coil behind. Moustaches 
tinconinionj occasionally a man with a tliick straight moustaek 

will be seen: they imveuQ beards, or very rudimentary ones. Boys’ heat 
are generally shaved, Icatiug only a straggUng quantity of hair at %h 
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ImSiiim}' Tbc ii^xt £*Aion i® tliat for *0^4 

Ibt lu^ ^iodf from about tJie wid^ ^ to 

«K»m)^ tiod in a Imot or left l<)^^ pt 

'ytrtmbna forward, and cat «oiw% «o «8 to 
fUB b®ob or *0 abovo t4id oyebfow. iu front of and ovwnaofc oar 
ii al^^iof , hai^ about two iuobes broad and reacdiing down to too angle of 
tbe jaw. In married women the hair is allowed to grow long, and is 
oombed back from the lorebead in Beugallee fashion and tied in n kaot 
Whind, leaving a few inches dependent from the knot. All who can 
afford the luxury wear a chignon, which, as with the Beugallees, is incor- 
porated with the knot of back hair. 

Vress of the The dress of the men does not differ 

materially from that of the Beugallee, and consists of the dhotie, a 
koorta, or shirt, only occasionally worn, and a chudder, or sheet. In 
winter those who .can afford it wear u quilted and padded coat, like that 
worn in the Punjab, generally having long uncomfortable sleeves and 
enormously high collars. Shoes are seldcjm worn. The puggree is 
shorter than that worn by Hindustanis, but i4 put on in the same manner. 
The Munniporie generally wears small rings] ot gold in his ears when 
they can afford it, and the well-to-do among them have necklaces of 
coral and gold and hollow chased armlets of gold on their wrwts. They 
are very fond of carrying flowers in their earrings or in holes in the ears, 
and iu their head dress. 

Dress of ike The dress of the women when of good quality 

is picturesque aud pleasing. During the hot weather it consists of a 
piece of cloth open except at the bottom, where it is stitched together by 
the edc»-es for a few inches : this is folded round the body, un4er the 
armpits and over the breast, aud tucked in by the hand at the side of 
the body; in length it reaches to the gronud, but as this would be 
inconvenient in walking, it is liitched up; about half way to the knee, 
and tacked in again at the waist. This piece of cloth, called a «&nek,^' 
is only wide enough to go oue and a half limes round the body ; this gives 
enough room, however, for tlie legs in walking. The fanek is mad« 
in cottou and silk, aud the only patterns a|re stripes of various colour* 
and widths running across the material; the ground- work being o1 
different colours. The commouer patterns ate red with green stripe, greei 
and black, blue with black aud white stripe, yellow and brown, darl 
blue with greeu aud white stripes, &c., &c. ' At the top ^d bottom of th 
garment is a broad margin, ou which geoijnetrical figures or patterns c 
various kinds are sewn by hand with floss Silk in various colours. Ove 
the fanek is worn a white sheet, which jis folded in the usual nativ 
fashion, the face, however, being left uncovered. In th^ cold season 
short jacket with long sleeves is worn ; thfe reaches below the bust ov< 
the fanek and is worn tight-fitting : thejmateri^ is usually velvet < 
satin, black, blue, and green being the jfavourite colours. The grei 
drawback to this dress in a Europeau'’s ey^s is its tendency to spoil tl 
tgure: the whole weight of the fai^ek resting on the bust scon ruins tl 
fihai>e. Pemale children, until puberty, or. n^ir it, wear the fanek iour 
the waist, the upper part of the body b^njl bare. 

ornaments are . eih^g#, : necklets, ^d bracelet) 
f ^ never: worn,, w-irh^ilih/the^t^^ . Kose' :;drpftmen 
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' il^oenliy^^^ oIasbos may wear what oniameote they ehooee, hot at no 
0^^ tiin^ withoot permisston. This permiapio£L.iaj3aid only to be 
J^iained by favour^ but doubtless money will at auy time oominand the 
indttlgenoe. 

Sinuted of ike Muuniporiee . — The houses of the Munuipoties do not 
difihr essentially from those of the Bengallees in Cachar : the shape Js 
sofnewbat difierent, but the material used is the same. 


The houses of the better sort are constructed of wood, bamboo, &e., 
while those of the poorer classes are entirely, as regards the framework, 
of' bamboo. The walls are usually of reeds plastered over with mud and 
o^dvdung. On the construction of the Mnnniporie honses I quote 
.^ijCuUoch (account, page 20): — “ The dwelling-houses of the Mouni> 
pories are all of the same form, but those of the rich are larger and 
constructed of better materials than those of the poor, — that is, the posts 
and beams of the houses of the former are of wood, whilst those of the 
latter are of bamboo. The walls of both are of reeds plastered with a 
mixture of earth and cowdung, and the roofs of all are thatched with 
grass. All the dwelling-houses face to the eastward, in which direction 
they have a large open verandah. In this verandah the family sits 
during the day, and in it all the work of the household is carried on, 
except cooking, which is performed inside. In the south side Of the 
verandah is the seat of honour; here a mat or cloth is laid for the 
beii|d of the family, upon which no one intrudes. Inside, the house is 
wi^Out partitions. The bed of the head of the family is plnc^ in 
wbOt is called the * Luplengka,* close to the wall on the south side about 
thej middle. It is usually screened by mats. The daughters usually 
slecto on the north side. There are no windows in the houses, the only 
lignt admitted being by two doors, one opening into the open verkndab, 
tbe|other to the north., near the nortb-west comer of the boose. The 
firotplace is on the door towards the north-west corner. There is no 
chimney. The fuel used is generally dry reed jungle. This answens 
evtory purpose in the warm weather, but is a sorry substitute for wood in 
tbei colder mouths. Connected with the making of their bouses are 
many superstitious practices. First the house must be commenced on a 
lucliy day, and that day having ^een fixed by the astrologer, on it (it 
makes no difiereuoe whether the other materials are ready or not) the 
firra post is erected. The post is bound towards the top s^ith a band of 
clo^, over which is tied a wreath,of leaves and fiow^. Milk, juice of 
file augar-^ne, and ghee are poured in the lower extremity, and into tbe 
bode in the ground in which it is to be fixed arc put a little g^ld and 
fiilvOT. Tim number of bamboos forming the body of the frame for the 
must not be e^oal on the south and north sides. If they were so, 
mislibrtun^ they con«der, would overtake the fitmily,” 
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AB Ibe mai^eting is done by women, all the woric of biding ^nd 
selUag in pnblic, and the carrying to and fro of the articles to be sold. 

While at home tJiey are bnsily employed in weavingand spinning. 
it would he difficnlt to find a more industrious woman iu India than tue 
Hunmporie, and, I am bound to add, a lazier man. 1 

With, all their indnstry and nscfuloess, women hold but ja very 
inferior somal position, and are considered more in the light of g(^ds and 
chattels than as persons to be treated with honour and consideration. 

Marriaffe ciMiosw.—This is partly owing, no doubt, to the laxity of 
their marriage customs, which are loose in the extreme, but still more to 
the baiicfnl system of domestic slavery, which is thy|rcvailmg custom 
of the countrv. McCulloch says (account, page 19) Altbongh to be- 
come man and wife it is not necessary that the tnarnage ceremony should 
be performed, still it is usually performed, but as^ often after or before 
cohabitation. A mao can put away his wife without any fault on her 
part and if a person of influence, he may do so without its being noticed. 
The 'rule,- however, is that, if a man puts away bis wife withput any 
fault on her part, she takes possession of all las property, eic^pt a 
drinking vessel and the cloth round bis loins. A man and wpf^may 
separate by mutual consent, and a wife may quit her husband oh; giving 
the value of a slave. Women are really the slaves of their hi^binds; 
they are sold in satisfaction of their debts, and I have heard jof; met 
pawning their wives for money to purchase some ofiBce, or even ajpany/ 
Polygamy is common among the well-to-do part of the pop^ulhtioh 
but the lower orders do not indulge it often. i 

Wives to be sold as above quoted must give their consent, I an 
i iiiformed Adultery is punished by the offending male who rece|vea tb 
wS^iother mtif bein^ oondemied to pay a ^ed sum of 4i 

foridl «l.-» of the population, 


oaseSi hereafter to be described. Should the uffS^er gt be ^ 

his fimay arc sebed and sold as slaves for the »b»^a«^Uh of tbfe ckin 
Both the male and female offenders are seiaed and ooufiued uhtil tt 
idaib ^ «rtis^ af which they are free. 

hu^ a man ^ protection, but not mat^, topeuses 
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Among the Mnnniporie |>apalatiou settled in Cachar and Sylfaet the 
marriage customs appear to be equally las. 1 quote Mr. Bdgar in kui 
aocoqut of Caobar iPriucipal Heads and Statistics, Dacca Division) :~— 

** Among the Muhnipories of Cachar, the relations of the sexes 
are very loose, and productive of great immorality. This may in part 
be owing to the prevalence of the Gundliarva form of marriage, for the 
legalizing of which the Hindoo law declares ‘ reciprocal amorous agree- 
ment' to be alone necessary. This is the sort of marriage which is now 
in use among the Cachar Mtmnipories, but t have found traces of the 
existence within a late period of the Rakshaisa form, in which the bride 
was carried off with a show of force, or sometimes stolen, from her 
father's house.” 


Ui^i of the Munnipories . — The usual diet of the Munnipories 
differs in no important particular from that of the Bengallee in the 
adjacent district of Cachar. Children up to about the age of nine years, 
when they receive the sacred thread of the Hindoo, may eat what they 
choose without loss of caste; after that period they require to be more 
strict, and eat only what is allowed by the Hindoo religion, to which the 
Mttuniporie professedly belongs. 

Cogt of living . — The cost of living in Munuipore is said to be about 
one-half of that in the British Province of Caphar. 

Manners f customs, and ceremonies. — Me<|^ulloch (account, page 22) 
says: — “In their intercourse amongst themselves, the JMunnipories are 
ceremonious. They address one, another by the name of the office they 
may hold, or as younger or elder brothers.; To cal! a man * Angau^ 
(literally, child) is most respectful, and when called by a superior tp 
answer * Aigya' is the most respectful resptuse. Tbe-JS»aja aud men> 
hers of the royal family call all male Munnip<^ries ‘ Seepoo,' grandfather, 
and females * Eebel,' grandmother. The nmle members of the ro 3 'al 
family are all called * sunua,' or * golden fflie females * seesa.' Their 
actions are described in a different stjde of language from that of the 
rest of the people; thus they do not walk, biit move ; they do not sleep, 
but recline, A common Munnipcjrie if ridihg would be spoken of as 
' sagoiitongle,'-^a Prince, as *sagonnette She eating of the commoner 
womd be designated ‘ chak chaba,' — of the Prince, *^ look traba,’ and so on.” 

Meidtad of seUaamiu^ Manniporic|method of salaaming is to 

phWP hk hand^ the knees sometimi^ touching it<, and gi ve 

ti^ he^ a s^arp bob downwards. Before the Bs^a on great occasions, 
as ddrin^ annual games, to be descril^lTurther on, the comperitore 
and kittocre p themselves before him 1 at making at 

tba sweep with the ha^S which at the front 
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hie Jitade. Hie hetel-nat tioe will not grow in Munhipore torritoiy* 
Ibbaooo is also used by aQ classes and ages, and the tobacco is iiaana> 
factored and smoked as in Bengal. I xim informed tbot opium is not 
used by the Hindoo part of the population, neither is there any cousump* 
tion whatever of Indian hemp or other intoxicating drugs. 

Locomotion, — The ueoal method of going about in Muunijwre is 
on foot, or, for those who can afford it, riding on horseback. The inilaen- 
tial inhabitants and oflicials have a conveyance, called a “ dulai/^in which 
they are carried by four hill-raeu. This dulai is a short, box-shaped 
structure, and is not a comfortable conveyance until one gets accustomed 
to it. It is sometimes furnished with a curved mat top to keep off sun 
and rain, and is most useful in the hills, especially in such plaoes as are 
not passable for ponies. 

There are also a few elephants in the country j they all belong to 
the Haja. 

Wheeled vehicles — with the exception of a few carts, made some years 
ago for the conveyance of bricks, drawn, not by bullocks or ponies, hut 
by baud — do not exist. For carrying about rice and such like, a kind 
of sledge is made, drawn by a buffalo. 

Garner and amu8ements.—-*Yhe out-door games of the Munniporifi* are 
few; indeed, the only one, it may be said, which has any popularity is 
hockey on horseback, — a game formerly peculiar, I believe, to Muuuipore, 
but which of late years has spread over aud become popular throughout 
a large portiou of British India. 

liocJcey on //ar«e6acl:.-— The traditions of Munnipore have it that 
the game of hockey was introduced by a liaju named Vakuugbaj 
who flourished about 300 years ago. According to some, the intro- 
duction is given as late as the reign of Gureeb Nawaz, about 120 
years ago. The game, it is said, lias not altered since that^ time, 
and as it is now so generally understood, 1 will describe it but 
briefly. In the more important games as played in Muniupore, seven on 
either side is considered the correct number, but, in ordinary games, any 
number may play. As might be expected, in the place oi its hirtli 
the play is much snj^rior to what can he seen any other where ; it is 
ntiuph faster, and the hits are delivered with greater precision. Tlu 
games are always started from the centre- ol the ground, by the bal 
being thrown into the middle of the playem ; it is frequently sU'uclj 
before reaching the ground. The pace is kept fast from the commence* 
latent of the and such a thit^ as A plaj’cr bei^^ allowed t< 

kiwjeh a ball along before delivering his stroke an attCmpi 

at ^is kind of play wonld result once takei 

a way % a sttfeke Irota oim evening^ 

^:jday./haB^^comiKeHCed,'^tlMS:gamdS-;Sito*^'''*^^ Soon ai 

the ' hall is-dri ven ,to 
grouhd#' -and;: a freSU;, ;garhe';js:|jq§^i 




-exit. ; . ,ini6 'Mafia £st M 

^ iraip Is cattiNi iii tlie idlb itfti»d io^ 

iNMB'iba/wiris^'to fxee- motion' of the 

, Tbo w farnisHed with cnrved llaps of oiiameilo^ v 

iQSpendod from the sides opposite the stirraps and stirrup leathers, 
rhe ball used is made of bamboo rootj and is large and light. The 
dubs have handles of welloseasoned cane; the anguliur striking part 
8 of heavy wood. 

As might be expected, a good bockey pony is a valuable animal^ 
md is parted with reluctantly. All classes, from the Baja, who is 
\ good player, down, play the game, and an unusually good player is sure 
>f royal favour. Hockey on foot is played by the juveniles. 

I»~door ffames .’' — Of in-door games there are many, mostly resembling 
hose popular in Bengal, as chess, cards, &c. The game called Kang* 
anaba is very popular both amongst men and women; a modificatidn of this 
;ame is common also in the hills, but is simpler tlian that practised 
imong the -Munnipories, This game is noticed under the name of 
‘ Konyon'* by Captain Lewin in his JSiU Tracts of Chittagong ^ page 40. 

There is another game, called kekere ke sanaba,*' only played by 
be women ; in it a number of them join hands dancing round in a circle 
md chanting the praises of Baja Chingtung Komba in his fights with 
he Nagas to the north. 

In-door amusements as detailed in McCuUoeVs account. — On the sub- 
ect of the in-door amusements of the Munnipories, 1 quote McGulloch 
account, page 26} ; — “The in-door amusements of the Munnipoiles aie 
various. The amusement in its season most enjoyed is Kangsaoaba, a 
l^me as peculiar to Munuipore as that of hockey ou horseback. It is 
clayed only in the spring, the players being generally young women 
ind girls, with usually a sprinkling of men on each side, game 

ieems to cause great excitement, and there is great emulation between 
the sides. The kang is the seed of a creeper; it is nearly circular, about 
in inch and a half in diameter and about three-quarters of an iudh 
ihick. This is placed upon the ground upright, at one time with its 
>road side towards the party by whom it is to be struck, at another edge- 
vise. When the kaug is placed with its broad side to the party, it is to 
je pitched at wil^ an ivory disk; when it is placed edgewise, it is to be 
itrucit the disk propelled on its flat side alcng the surface of the 
^und, by the force of the middle finger of the right hand acting off 
he forefinger of the left. A good player can propel the disk in this 
WSJ with g|xeat fiirc^ and precision. The mdc having most hits wins. 
I^e whole is closed by a feast at the expense of tlie ioeera. 

^ Clonandrums are a fertile source pfainnseinent. They appear usually 
^•^tched, and soomtimes not over-delicate. The tale of Khamha and 
ctntg by their eeseisukpa, or ho with a pdpnlar 

to Tlie scene of thw tale and the place whe*« it 

5^;;0i^ii«^;:shng:is,b^ per8on8:said ’ 

o|bi^:|8^j^hed'h^nd#©^?ef;ye<«»':;iil^ ■ 

laii' ''poor 'iu/ wOrM^ ■ 
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ilii^ j)iit ri«* ^ JWj. . . j^zp 

-^n<l la^ilii^ vi^iring>Becii few cb«»oe wliile l^tillg tt^ 

^•atooihj sAd it -mu so exception i^£^tc 

newed Kong TM»he.e.«r ThoiWe love for pero be, ei^ ^ 

gSSA her fer himwlf. he need ell the “*“«..*■'»>*“ 
g«w Wm to era* Khembe. Th® 

^s to pwwiaid ‘UlO constancy of Thoibee form tbe cubjec 
Aftar liavingp won bis foot race, epeared bis tjpr, c^gbt a w^ » ^ 
^n tied to tbe foot of an elephant, Klwmba gains Tho^, 
also passed tbrougb various troubles. The end is tragi . ^ 

doubtohis wife, fnd xyishing to try her fidelity, f ^ 
be was, spears him. Having discovered what she liad done, 
herself, ^me of tbe characters introduced in the story 
The constant repetition of this tale only seems to increase the desire to 
hear it- Thoibee is regarded as a goddess^ and that Khamba wm a ina 
of giant proportion is held to be incontestible. This id^ o ^ . 

size of Kharaba is not, however, derived merely from his celebrity m 
song : that their ancestors were giants is believed by all. Some ol me 
language used in their songs is quite different from that usudiy spoken. 
The same is the case in their writings; but the meaning oi the songs m 
known to most, whereas the writings are intelligible only to the initiated. 
Amongst the hill tribes there is the same diffeteuoe between the 
langufge and that in their songs. The singers of the ^ 

Kbamba and Thoibee accompany tbeir song with the ^ 

the solitary musical instrument of Munnipore, a sort of fiddle,^ with one 
string of horse hair, the body of which is formed, of the sheU of a co^a^ 
nut. On the bow of the fiddle is a row of httle bells, which jingle m 

harmony with the air.^'’ 

Character of Munnijtorie music . — The singing of the Munnipori^ is 
not agreeable; it is harsh, shrill, and quavery ; a few of the soPgs have, 
however, more pleasant airs. Some ol them are of interminable length, 

and the Icngtfst of these have a spoken part alternating with the eong 

proper. Besides the “ pena” above mentioned, the M unnipones use cym- 
bals, drums, &c., differing in no respect from those used in BenghL 

FesiivaU or Games . — There are three public festivals or games held 
annually in Munnipore, and which^are peculiar to the country, »re ol 
great antiquity, and are unconnected with religious mattors. Ihe 
ff these is^held in July, and consists chiefly of foot-races Thw 
the « Immchel" (Lum or lumpee, a road ; Chelba, to ran). I’be next ir 

ralne on too moat in front of the ftaja's enclosure. The third is nt 
aston&y cf ^ hill-men under the Munnipore ©ovcrnracnt, calied th< 
; ■ w-llanchopg*” ’ , ■ , : i'-' 

Isimhd or fo&t~r&ces ^ — ^This liumobel is a competitiqn between th 
> or idatoes ^ohg^ ; to Munniporie populatipD 

as also toe lowest class pf ,Muhn^ 

I to compete;^x^^^ The ^ hj[ to 




-frainieiat^m-^ nio' ag^;;W^^:i«tvl^^ 

tTOl> «nd Swt man in whole wioi the face of the 

W aa his raaratd snodry presents, and is mtcasM .CrctnaU 

jl|3i|5oed iahcnf » Of ialloop, for rest of his life ; he becomos a hjKbigi^i^^ 

ahont the IU|a hsuall^ after his victory. Old winnm are allowed W 
i^in for the Uonoar of the thing: when they win more than ones; ths^ 
gjet prints.' "iPhe first in at the preliminary races between the panoahs 
are allowed tlwcee months^ exemption from lalloop. These races caoieti 
gjlj p at ^iompetttioa, and for months before they come off various lanky- 
looking men, with a scanty proportion of clothing, may be- seen morning 
and evening trotting along, tiie roads, getting themselves into training for 
the important event. Tlie Uaja is always present at these and the other 
games, seated in .a sort of gateway which bounds the straight road along 
which the races arc run. 

Wreiiltng.—~hiX.tx the races there is an exhibition of wrestling: this 
presents nothing very peculiar ; the only thing that need be mentioned 
regarding it i® a curious custom wliieli prevails. The victor over the 
wrestler who competes wdth him, before salaaming to the Raja, leaps 
up in the air, alighting on his left foot^ as he descends he gives his right 
buttock a resounding slap with his riglit hand : having thus asserted 
his superior skill, he makes his salaam in the usual manner. 

The lleeyang, or hoat-races , — Tlie boat-races occupy three days in 
September, and take place on the moat which surrounds on three sides 
the Raja’s enclosure. This ditch is about 25 or 30 yards broad, and, at 
the season when tiie boat-races come olf, contains plenty of water. This 
festival is the roost important held in Munniporei, and great prepari^tions 
arc made for it; stands are erected on both sides of the moat, the one for 
the Raja being of considerable size and height. The women occupy 
stands on the opposite side of the moat. The boats used iu the races 
are two in number, one of great length and hollowed out of a Mngle 
tree; the rowers number about seventy men, each with a short pa^le. 
dScsides the rowers are several men attending to the steering, and utging 
pn the crew. One of these stands in the front of the boat, and, leaning 
on his paddle, encourages the efforts of the men by stamping violently 
with his right foot at intervals. The race itself differs from moat boat- 
races in the fact that here tlie great object is for the one boat to foul the 
othe*' *^“d bore it into the bank, so that one side of the boat is disabled, 
tlie men not being able to use their p.iddles; the boats are thus ftlwaye 
ulose together until at the finish, when the race is usually won by a foot 
or two only ; the di^ance paddled is about quarter of a mile. ■ JSaeb raoe ifi 
imw«d tw^ vvhicfeeyer ivins, and the results aie carried year t( 

yew^. As in the iiunichel, the competitors are men heb^^ to tlw 

“ pun There ate no rewards for the races, they being rowel: 

of the thing. , ’Pie in his boat, which h 
t|ike the others, but ornamented with a carved deer’s head and horui 
, accompanies the race; 1^^^ the chief ra<^ 

i own boat in the dress fi^rnMH'ly alhided^^t^^ MoCuUool 

:fcliat . •hl^: a:ot'' "a itkir;:' race 

".:but a 'sl^uggle:'b€tw€ea':the^ip^em' 'Ob^ which ^jtliose:, 

^'.i^h■: 1 h^^iho^h«rdest blows are 

oorrect, atld or 
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4«ke8 ^aee, bat •& Beenw 

in6ttfed'ia*ii^B^ 

.<W rt« *«rf.rae«.— O b of tj* thr»e &y» 

{hfboot-^, ioiporuot hoctoy moteto t.to P]^- ^ 
rte^Sly »ft«r the races an adjoarnoient take8_ place to to bo<*^ 
fffoimd oloae by, and togamowatonce conwneneed ; Ae play being nm^ 
thSTcan be nritnW at any other time. The pund t^^ 

season not being in good condition, many faUs take place, which a 
^Tlowrf however, to interrupt to eport. The aconng is earned on 

frem Zr tryear also in this case,, and many sporting gentlemen may 
iroin y . fipii/l parefuUv markinsj the results with 

rnibwr & «iittmeut and intLst manifested in to re^t 
STry g^t In to 4 day's hookey match played last September. 

to Raja’s eldest sun played. 

TT I The festival called Hanohong, in October, last# 

r rilT t is rgatLrTng o the hill tribes under to Munnipore 

:«irdresses .nd leapons, dilTering 
dinerent triD^ ass » , i bat q\\ unammous m one parti- 

from each “pe^y long as possible/ The 

calar — to get drunk p ^ before the Raja, such as carrying 

bill-men mdu ge in j«U » J t J ’...j fights. 

h^y ''o.ghts, &c. They «'*» “« S , McCnlloeb,” with a feast, 

“e hieTtov are r^e^witli the flesh of oows, buffaloes, dogs, eats 
&c.rwbtu 4 have died fin the valley. The flesh is dried and preserved 

on purpose for this feast. ■ 

tr ,f ' ... labour —One of the institutions of the country, 

„hich'is“:f to f "■Xr'‘“be “ 

« Wloop, ^ or orce jj^count of it, premising, however, that from 

SX com^pU-SonrtliU^^^ far from beW -««r. 

« mfe. 

based j bis services at the disposal of the State without 

ages of 17 and CO to pla^ his servic^ ^ 

remuneration ^ reign of Vakungbk, aud it 

lalioop wae T* * ^ffbe numW of days thus placed 

evefy forty/ IJiH 

aommally at the p t ^ that a man works bis ten days and hai 
ten days* ^rvice is I ity all the year round. On an indi 

bis ihtervhl of cultivate for hi 

vidaai coming of ^ subiect' to tW payment in kind of tbs tax t 

4 saeused f«tom labour, bat; nstisft musk b^ 

of4 «<>* 

^nnl^Aing & 
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«c«w dijee tli« f^t m^ 

•' rA^l^yBafittt df'1'2 wiBii 'it 'it ■<iip^;.«itt|Bipt *, -siiiiJi "for 

<iWr weiy ialfoi^ «r djas of Jiib^iw of num- 

li jm ©fficor Bwaod tbo ** J<akjm,^ who is reqwosiWe for 4h« psrforoi* 
woe of tbe ptwwwbcd duties. There is oo lallo^ for tromen. 

Xides itoi vifoMeys carried oui properly . — The above geoeral roles are 
Bs glveo by Govemmeo t officials^ and may be looked upon jib the rules of 
the sfstein if work^ out in its purity. I find, however, that mimy 
abases and oppresave measures have been introduced, not to the benefit 
of the labourer it may readily be believed. I find on eo<juii 7 ^ that the 
rule as to the time of labour being 10 days in every forty is carried out. 
The money paid by any one who wishes for exemption, or from sickness, 
does not in any case go to the substitute or to the rest of the lalloop, 
but to the head-man or sirdar of the punnah or branch of lalloop to 
which he belongs, and this payment forms his chief perquisite. ,Oo 
the hccasiou of any extra public work being required, such as the 
makmg of a road, the building of a bridge, &e., au extra call for 
labourers is made; but in this instance money is freely taken for 
exemption and other labourers provided who are paid. The average 
paid for exemption is said to be for each individual from two annas 
to one rupee. The lalloop is confined to, and near, the place where 
the work is required. For this purpose the country is divided into 
sections, and work in any section is arranged for by the people living 
in it It is scarcely necessary to remark what an engine of annoyance 
and oppression this part of the system of lalloop may be made in the 
hands of unscrupulous and needy officials. This extra work does not 
give i immunity from the usual lalloop of ten days in forty. The 
sirdat or head-man of each tribe or punnah furnishes the lalli^p; 
he dbes no other duty; bis immediate family and relations do light 
dutyi chiefly consisting of attendance on the Raja. 

0n this part of the subject I quote McCulloch (account, page 12) 
«Th^ heads of the punnabs and all officers required in connection with 
thed are appointed by the Raja from amongst his favourites, and 
eenSally without reference to their origin. The appointment to office 
exempts the holder’s immediate family from the performance of any 
heavy duty, and, if above a certain rank, entitles his heirs to the dis- 
tineJou of bearing silver spears and being horsemen in attendance on 
the Raja,— distinctions, however, not now-a-days much coveted. A 
allowance is not attached to any office. Some officers are entitled 
to “Sjoee-il,” that is, to a follower or followers, who perform any work 
thcyCiy be set to. The Loee-ils dislike this, and usually compound 
withlthose they should attend for a *sum of money, whioli .having paid, 
they lfemaiu at thmr h 

of Taken in connection with the system oi 

general rules of which have been given above, the divisione ol 
the p^pulatfoh cf the valley, as regards^class and employment, may non 
;prop4^'be"OCiiisi!^^ ■ .*■ 

0 # M^iporie Preper^--^To 

^ to iJd ialfobp system various nn^ diffisrmg emjflojmoents M 
Amot^ the Mdthei or popnlation ther< 

reat .divaitms 


hssigiasd. 
are four' 
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ajiniM of irbich, frilli 

' .' ' Svhdivinon tf daw*, ■■ "" * vJ: ---.i i/,, ' 

^ ‘ « 1. KI&gtluMt SoUm ; 1k»% fu^ hoi^ 

5. liaMi8«lb» Baoae’s 

8. Mdit» tnwglel Axit aa Kobin^e or Hediool Praoti* 

tdooers, 

4. Paga Court of Justice for wptam, 

6 . Peoakongba ««« *«• Musiciani aud Siegers. 

6. Sagong sung ' ... Overseers of tbe Boyal Stables. 

7. Saiuoosung Overseers of Elepbaata. 

8. Araugba ... Butlers; look after the food. 

9. Thangja panaba Overseers of Blaoksmitbs. 

10. Boladeb aeina Overseers of Firewood. 

11. Phauroongba Overseers of Bice, 

12. Toomjaroougba Overseers of Salt. 

13. Poogay Charge of money chest. 

14. Maiba tal ... Strike the Gongs. 

16. Dulai baba Chuprassies and Messengers. 

16. Apalba Mounted Troope. 

17. Sebok achamba Baja’s sword-bearers. 

18. Oosaaba ... Carpenters. 

19. Lauroongba Cultivators. 

20. Thangjaba Working BlaoVsiniths. 

21. Konyoung Jewellers and workers in brass. 

22. Koodumba Bone-setters. 

23. Ahaiba Metal -casters. 

24. Sunglel Cutcherry work. i 

25. Sungooba Cutcherry work. 

26. Laikai House-builders. ' 

Other clateen , — After the above come the following : 

'BKobngnai (a pair of slaves). — This class was formerly slaves of the 
Baja (according to another account they still are so), who were liberated 
ana formed into a separate class ; they chiefly reside at a place balled 
Tengkul, near the western slope of the hills. They are Munnipori^. 

Voimngha , — These take care of the Baja's property. Tengk^l act 
as gardeners, fee. They both belong to the Pboongnai. 

Afol ^«> — Consist of NagM and other hillomen who have ai any 
time become fugitives and Income destitute. They have been settled 
in the valley by the various Eajas, and supported by them for a time ; 
they are allowed to cultivate one purree of land, and perform lall<|op as 
the Munnipories do. . 1 

— Slaves of the Baja, and formerly Nagas. They cu^ivate 
land chiefly on aeoount of the l^ja ; each family cnltivates two ptiirees, 
half of which goes to the Baja, half for their oum support. Thei|r also 
have to do their laUoop besides, like the others; dttting that time they 
ai?e hh^fly employed ia makic^ brc^ims and lmakets^^^^i^ use in the Baja's 
^bls»* They number about fecmilksji 

imee 'Is, uot Muuniporie; they 

,-iAp||«if;,%,-be ".descendi^t' ihybitaai.t6 of onb,'V 







iiide{>eiid«iil^ J:>at i«due^ ' 4ig^ 

tli^' name. XiaM^'^dr^solidaed, whli^%aa:]giv^'il'"' 

:Hia#oo^;'l)^;it|^; 

^ th« orth^ox. Xi^ <^tc ee^piW # ^ ^ ^ 

i^ Lefee ^ a puiibhmaat : in l^ eoae, eboald it not be remittra, Wt 
^istutHy is after a titnej *^6 panishtnant descends to ^e wife and famtljl^"^ 
ijve culprit, wbo beoome ILioees. All descendants of people of low cuto, 
ctb^ than Idussulmane, seem to be consigned to tbe Loees. They a4% 
perbaps, tlie.most hard-working and useful class of people in tbe valll^. 
All the men are employed in salt-making. Silk manufacture and fishing 
b^ong to tills class. The Loees appear to have a separate language. 
One village of tliem, called Sengmai, speak a language only understood 
by themselves : this language is said to have an afliuity with the Burmese. 
Amongst the Loees are a section chiefly engaged] as fishermen on the 
Logtak Lake, who do not perform lalloop, but pay tribute to tbe Kaja. 
This most probably arose from the necessity of having no risk of the 
supply of fish, which forms the staple of the foo|l of the people, being 
intermittent. This branch of the Loees is called f* Sel Loee^^ (Sel, the 
bell-metal coin of the country.) They consist of about 250 families, and 
each family has to pay a tax of about Rupees 2-4 monthly. This seems 
a very severe tax, considering the poverty of the country, but I am 
informed that they occasionally make large hauls of fish, which they 
are allowed freely to dispose of without any restriction ; also that in bad 
seasons tbe amount of tribute is reduced. McCulloch says (accountj 
page 13) : — “ Of the Loees in the valley, the Sel Loee is considered the 
lowest.” This is not confirmed by the Muunipories, who state that th€ 
Sel Loee is considered rather a good class among themselves, Tliere h 
a village to the south of the valley, named Soo^oouo, and containihg 
about three or four hundred people who are descendants of Muunipozicf 
formerly reduced to the Loee caste. They are chiefiy employed as wood- 
cutters and house-builders. 


— The Meeyang class are descen^nts of Hindoos wh< 
originally emigrated from the West, also of such cjfotured by the Mumil 
pories, in arms against them. They formerly oclupied a village bail 
upon a raised mound, named the Meeyang Yoomtphan, but lately thi 
place has been deserted, and they are now scattered over the vidley 
I &ey number about 1,000 people. | 

r . I , ^ 

Mussulmans , — There is a considerable poppl^tion of Mussulmact 
d«Bceudaut8 of settlers from Bengal for the most part; they uombe 
about four hundred families. They chiefly residtf to the east of th 
capital. Xbo Munnipories say that from greajb antiquity J^ussul 
inans have formed part of the population of ^he vail^, as well a 
Ilmdoos. MoCaU(Mi6, iwwever, states (account, pag| 14) ;— ** The Muuni 
Mussulman popuiatioh arose fcom Muunipoiie men having take 
si Wives Mus^ the doing so Was much eared about 

dWbefore bl»e itegulttr introduction of Hindboism. ] On the introductio 
bi limy Witti descendants wWe obliged becom 

MumUlfimUs. This originid populatmn^ w by Mu^lma® 

irom the W^t; Wbo iuime and settled in MuumWdroi The Mthssulma 
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Ri^ Jidto <ii|»ttitty Jw liiew wadrt «i»^ ^ 
i<Wi» MB the 4emmdmtM ^t tM 

elilp^.^ ?the MnaWiBao ppnktwn hu ^SSw^l 

froni omlgraot BwigafeM, chiefly from tlio i^tncSe of ^ ^ 

CWi^ who hove formed canuections with the women of the 

in the valley. All the Mussulmans I have seen *»®y® ® 

Bengalee cast of countenance. They chiefly follow 
in^turning and carpentery, pottery-making, &c. ; nnmhcrs 
a^eas se^ys, and nearly all the buglers and drummers atteched to 
the RaKs arm; are Mussulmans. They have over them a Caz^.^bo 
is appointed by^ the Raja. They have no musjid, a«d are for the roo^ 
part very ignorant of the religion they profess. Their 
to the ^toms of the country as regards non-seclusion. They 
reputation of being an honest, hard-working class, and perform lalloop 

as Munnipories. 

Olier /irew»«r».— Several other individoal foreigners reside in the 
valley, as Hindoostaoees, Sikhs, and there is one merehant. who hu 
resiS for many years in the valley, all the way frotg Khorassan, m 
Central Asia. A few Burmese have also settfed in Munmpore territory. 
There are no inhabitants whatever of European descent, 

Xei-rot-ao«.— Before quitting the subject ^ ^u^tW 

to say that there is one part of the 675^“ « 

failed^in getting a satisfactory grasp of,— this is the kei-rw-tfaAn. 

On this I quote McCulloch (account, page 13);—* The 

of the kei (originally slaves of the Raja) was to provide wd poand 

?be rice for th! R^ya^s household. Formerly they were Bjjfficient fm 

this purpose, but they are not so now, and, m consequence, what vs Wld 

a W-ro?-than has beL fixed upon the residents, with certain 

of all places but the capital. This kei-roi-than, or work of keis, is 

not confined only to the supply of rice, but may be said to embr^ aBJ 

work on the supply of any article the Raja chooses, and re, from ^ 

arbitrariness, most oppressive.” 1 am informed that the 

are exempted from the operation of the kei-roi-than 

Ayokpa,Ld Loee. So far as I can make out, the kei-roi-than, idthougl 

ka mLing is extra work of any kind, its real object re by 

to OTtrect Lyment for exemption. This payment amounts in the mwi 

mnm to Ru^ E to 3 per adult each year. In ther ules of lalloop ab^ 

given it wasx^ted that afoer the age of 60 7 ^*;? a man was 

foom dttiy i in being thns released, however, he falls into the clutches 

of the and has to pay for exemption as above. 

I inay hero alfode to its presence in Assam 

ctiuBtry it is not improbable thik Munnipore acquired^ it. I q^ from 
^ No. Xl,fsdection8 from the Ueoo^s of the Bengal Goveru- 

S, €i Mi. But in the Ahom p^ion of the 
^ mto Ifchals, otxOfons, irndw Jfo supesto^ ^ 

were* uPm 




k.m-m‘> ” «“<^ *> ^ m^. 

^ >i«^ i'^ 

5^<f, «nd in «atiwiii^noe» 

tint Ae jlnnuiporte m«y ^•” antfcon* 

re^atly. . .„„,u„ of the institutions of tl.e country 

fi/aoety fn J/waftipore.— _ etnvorv The name of slavery, how- 

whie^I wll noy briefly » J "«>. » «•*““ «“ ““ 

ever, as it »PP.*»K^ ^^^rnotlrall instances obtains in Mnnn.pore. 
a.ild form which m most, if not in all, n sm p^perfy 

Its tiiatTn which auy one becoroee a slave 

either teroporanly or J ^ ainst the will. Debt is i^rhaps 

or she is made a slave ckverv In this case a roan in debt 

the roost general cause of voluntary slavery- ^In ^ ,^itor until such 

will confess his inability ^o jay ^ are credited as interest on 

time as the debt can be paid , original sum is in 

the original debt, a'^^o^g taken, as may be agreed on. 

all cases taken ; a greater monev consideration of which 

Men not in debt also fed and clothed at their owner « 

thev mav have need ; often, as they are ai ,, Nothing <»n be 

-xpeiise. as McCulloch people may become slaves not 

aid iu favour of the system under whmli peo^ y „ 

ftheir own tree will. . A not “-»Xi?d mreUW^l^^ «.pe- 

hat of parents disposing of tbeir onim^^n that this is 

ijLn J-a fruitful source of 'f j an^is looked upon 

anly retorted to in extreme cases, a? , For <irtain crimes people 

L J disinice; M 

are made slaves, . and ’his family may be seized and sold 

goods not recovered m full, he a In cases of debt, when 

until the clsim for the stolen goods « is’made, the debtor and Ins 

the claim ^^"‘•o^'^Mtisfaction of the debt. In adultery 

iaroUy may be smwd and sold lu realized, the saroe^may 

cases when the claim for damages ca The daeses 

h^nT The McCulloch 

\rho arc the Bija’e '°ethM-e taki^plece ia the Uulere of the 

(i«scooat,_^gej8)»ye • ® to eeize thieves of *»* " h,!}^ 

country, it ’? ™ ° ns the edB^te »f the mew Rul^. 

hel4a®«.*“d jXe^“raul«« beoume bo very fveqaa"^,” 

Tins practice, when the changes _ individuals more hardship 

It uSerly did. w..Tc»ud to Bci«d we.e not 

tha»: tbe worth of the slavey b^^rmBd^t^work to the Raja under tUo 

: »iime of Ayokpa* , \ «fiVoer8. the^^^t^^^ ol their owu« 

^ w ^ of sli^' d^ c^mcu j 











.ib«%tpiiy^^w^: ' 

fttte mwajr %^ii 

^ w;t!«i«^fly *v«idij2L Ciiaes of.^el* 
iib«t of A womoii Who 
-ifBij»l |4A: " 'Tbis fitiie wm douJxU«»''^2 
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i l 'M of Munntportes . — y‘'^'i;^r2T^;rr^ 

tmtb4<iviiig individual; in fact, I rank 
ia Itliia T««p^ with tba notdriously-ubtnJtbful Bengali 
the Bwne parposeleee manner, and equivo<»»tes iu iue most f^iatent 

Oi«e, According to ibe Munnipovie authorities, crime » ,P*^- 
▼alent in tlm valley, but it is chiedy couBned to thefts of yanous kinds, 
as cattle-stealing and house-breaking. Dacoity scarcely exists. Mur er 
is unfrequent; within the last year and a half there has not been 
a aiaglc case amongst the population of the valley. Abduction an 
adultery are cominou, and are heavily punished. 

Chwr^a.— The Chief Courts are two in number— the Chirap, and the 
Guard, or Military Court. There is also a Court h.r the trial of cases in 
which women are concerned, and other minor Courts for cattle dispn , 
&c., &c. Cases decided by any of the Courts may be appealed to tbe 
Raja, who decides the case as he thinks proper. Ihe Uiirap, which is 
the chief Court, consists of thirteen senior members, all of whom are 
appointed by the Raja. On being appointed, the members present a 
nuMur to the Raja. The two senior membei-s ot the Court as at 
present constituted are the Joobraj, or eldest eon^of the 
a chief of a district, named the Dola Raja. The Guard, or Military 
Court, is composed of the eight senior army officers, named majop, 
and other officers of the army. In it all cases in which sepoys 
are concerned are heard: it also occasionally tiikes «P 
The Paia, or Women's Court, consists of six members appointed by the 
Baia from no particular class. In this Court all cases of family ffispu^ 
ih which women are concerned, wife-beating cases, adultery, &c., ^ 
in a»«:first instance heard : serious cases may afterwards come before the 
Chirap. The other Courts are unimportant. In former tiroes the mem- 
bership of the 'various Courts was hereditary ; now all the appointment 
are made by the Baja. Of these Courts, McCulloch says (account, 
paire SO) — As might be expected, they are corrupt in the extreme, and 
iSncitly subservient to the Raja ; unless in most glaring ca^, justice 
without a bribe is not looked for ; and even in glaring cases it would be 
oonsidei^ tog^uue not to bribe some of the leaduig memlwrs. But 
SSing or notgWi«g, biibed or not bribed, were it intimated to them 
that the Baja's views inclined in a certain direction, in compliant with 
■ views would ^e case be decided ; and if it were even thought 
the ten *“ tliough he bad ^xpmssed no 

it, it wottU remain nnd^dad fronv n fear of him 

tfhich might be against his wish^, ^e above 
teSdn &be aceo^^ all the inlbrniaiion which I ^^«aa from n^- 
/ what the olhciai8 :r thehafS^^ si^ 

iimniaeidate as each iostWuAioh® ukn ■ m, .’^hy 
iirifeery jteve^^^ on lioi^ver^ not oO vol^taiy 

miM-ht be belter ha#d«^ M baiefuced t^tcrtipn* l^ie : 




to ito ttot «.» «» 

^ tb«3r would to «iiy 


TiJjiw «» eiuH natned Siuffl^p, 

Af RiumI 'KieBe dube. under the Sirdar or neaa oi mw ^ . 
taW t^e geueral control of it/ *°f ei^m 

he village. In. food. In eicknearthef 

ihi« waw. althongh many of the inhabitants are ve y 

itMvatim or fatal neglect is reudered impossible. 

PunUim^ni. for o/eaees.-The ponisbments 'S”?hS 

offen«rare aume^os.-^^eason « 

big^tot Offend “,n?> 

Baja, who has relaxea tne severity o v offender bat to all his 

oases, death was the penalty, not on y Roval family, be was put 

ftmily. H tl« chief ‘“'Pf th/rf keTt oitit drowned, 
in a basket and thrown into a river, . ou^^i The pre- 

(Tbis kind of out the punishment in its 

deeesaor of tbe present Uaja, Naming r^int of ma|Se. For this 
integrity. Murder is the neit o en Brahmins (whoso 

crime the punishment is death, ex p frAtn the country) and 

prishment for murder is simply bamsh^ent from 

Lmen. Execution in its form is 

Should the deed have been cutting** or stabbing, tbe head is 

being beat to death with clubs. y lyeniff one of the means of 

cut off. Hanging is also , within the last two years. 

executing. Mo ^ nunished by flogging with a cane on 

Cases of assault and ^tty theft P“ , w exposnre in 

the shoulders, the culprit ooasionally ciit off as i| 

the Imzaar ; also if "mLnest of aU ^ 

punishment, but rarely. .s ^ -tate that, since witbin the 

iud leads to gr^ «bus». re«>rted to. but 

luit six years a ja. has been built, fiumg is^mo«^« ^ 1 h„« 

this 1 consider to be very dou ^ fat sll but the most heinom 

. no doubt wlistever. escape “P™®””®"*/" by wUent of a fine .«( 

* handsome fee to the Court. , x ^ e exposure in the bajauirB 

tbelr usual punishment They, in th 

the offender being *we Court may^be tortured wit] 

rf 1.^ . p,aiA^ oHirflr ^l.». UUnwiI 

: debtor, release follows pay meot of t he ^ £° S Sit^ Si.d. %eo 

;:(?;.-sboAsSr^c»ra(is sitoted; wia»»tt>to:^.f.;tt‘gywre;,^^t.^ : 




: for tile 

^Pwwoa ... ’ 

Uurder ... "‘ ;;; ... 16 

■Attempt to tnorder ... ”* ® 

Ordinary theft ... " “' •*• ^ 

Oattle and pony stealing *** "" *’• ® 

W^(ra^«dbdl.n..tal) .;; ^ ;- « 

;;; ® 

SncriJege and theft il ”* *“ ■•• ^ 

Aasaolt ... J ”* '*• •«• 1 

Arson ... '' ’“ ••• ... 1 

. Cattle kflling and woundinff *’ * •*' — ^ 

Gun Btaaliuff *** **' 6 

Houflo-breaJciug ** ••• 

Other offences * ’** ^2 

more particularly luude or^wo^u of offences, I may 

Alunoiporie code ^bw^^TlTe ‘ ffi 

01 such offences is to the effect that it ;» ^ i • official account 
winding cattle that any notice is Lklu of killing or 

believe t^t in every cage where a cow dies theauti enquiries I 

foro^ of the circumstance, and an enouirt ^ ^ »»- 

good many instances, if not in all btr foMowed in a 

whom the <»w belonged, or, |n doubtful cases thfvm to 

fooud. This gives rise to a £^reat deal of rnBoli f *** which it. is 

spite against another has onli^ to sniuffo>le a d ^ ^'^mg a 

®5 of bis cattle, to get bi^into t^nW*^ ‘a^ pwniises, 

few • ^«y 

the authoritiea. About a ye^ ago I h»d^aii*ek5 ^ of 

‘.£S"4r&'sr,^ rrsssa? 

W5:^»lto«aied:#;^ri^|:<^ 1^^ .wnte,.a^ 












■■ '■■' ' - ■ ' ■■. w ' ^ r- .Wrt4«jn^ 'A «*• ■'uAl 




pd^iuiit polity of Ite 

of tbo State w bat amall. Were it not the |>bliey of tlw (#ov^v 
meat to teoder ao ociistaooe*— nay, to cramp any offorte to 
of the nataral teenureea of the country — this need hot be* The money 
reeenaeof the State, including the compensation of Rupees 6,S70 pet 
annum paid by the British Government for the surrender to the Banneae 
of the Kubbo Valley, was estimated by McCulloch (account, page 38) nt 
from Rupees 1 2,000 to 1 5,000 per annum. This is considcrawy under to© 
mark, and although the estimate given by the Munnipories themeelves 
is only Rupees 18,000, I am satisfied that they purposely understate 
the revenue {derived from the people of the country, and that it is not 
under Rupess 25,000 annually from all sources. 

i-2'aact ha Imports and JSayor/s.— The authorities have furnished mo 
with ail account of taxes levied <m goods imported and exported for ono 
year, from July 1868 to June 1 869, which 1 append : whether correct or 
not, I have no means of verifying : — 


Imports from Caebar. 


Betel and pan ... 

Cloth 

Yams 

Brass aitd other metals 
HooUlioB 

i 

Miscellaneous ... 


Tax levied. 
JBs. a. f 
721 8 
662 13 
203 6 
228 7 
206 16 
52 6 


0 

0 

3 

O 

8 

9 


Total 


... 1,875 7 9 


: Exports Irom Munnipore to Cachar. 

Clotl^ 

Yarns 

Honhipore bufi&loes ... 

Burr^ah ditto ... ••• 

Dido ponies ... ... ••• 

- Total 


... 605 14 3 

... 127 3 6 

... 1,600 0 0 
... 600 0 0 
... 900 0 0 

... 8,666 2 8 


From Munnipore to Burtnah. 

R fiv : »••' ' ' ... ,y00,/',, 0\, ^ 

isCs for cutting wood, bamboos, and can# ^ 

1 Jeeroc forests *.v' -'9, 

/The 'blebhante oaugbt ,Ja the JCeree ' 

tod^Cmd i^^er : these that were told jtolitod..,. 7 ,OOp 5 0 0 



^tSu lilajuniporie inhabiiaptf uf tbe i^tiipiit©^#^ 




f//::th#;a»i&mt^th#mtolire#is,b^^ 



















A'^etyf {ifiOfitfl|>le trade in -fl 
l^id^ iB. ^ ^ 

^noe he erSiai w tl»e tntnrn ibr duty on liwm 
iiiniof BormeMnnimale, 'Tbe diff^noe of 

dblft the numbers procured from Munnipore aod Burinati ate ^ 

f JiA it beioif stated that th6 iiumb6rs tak^n fraro 

sliffhtly «<»ed tbose from Burmab. The tax on a boffidoo bioogbt from, 
Burmah which some years ago was only two rupees, is, and has 
“;SdS^e^e, The tax on the MunnW^ 

infixed at ten rupees. Both these rates are ludepeudeut ot the price of 

the animat _ , J 

CompUinU hv <f/wiffr«.~Complaints by traders are not very 
and chiefly relate to increased charges on articles of merchandize, , 

charges are constantly varying in the most 

nftJnimnressed upon the Munuipone authorities that I considered 1 h o 
a^^ht my Xial portion to bo ioformod ot any and all oh.,^ 

L ®ha cuTtom^a duea leviod on n,erohan.8 cither from the Br. rah 
Diovinoea or Burmah; but, although apparently actjuiMcing in tin , 
chaneea are freqnenily made without any commnmcatton whatever 
being made to me. U uless a strict watch is kept by the PoIiUmI Ae«|'‘- 
attemots at monopoliziog articles are constantly being made by the 
Kaia in defiance of the treaty, which is clear on tins point. In^Marol 
laafa move was made by the Eaja in the direction of monopolizing 
the supply of betel-nut, hut it being hinted to him that it would_iiot d 
the idM^for the time at least was abandoned Besides the corojdaint o 
hMVT^iacUons in the shape of duties, traders bitterly complain of th, 
eiac^ons at the various thannahs in Munnipore terntOTy. At eae 
of tb^ the trader is stopped until the demand of the officer ir, charg 
ia satisfied • the unfortunate trader has to run the gauntlet »f, *““t « 
ttiem tefom he reaches Munnipore. That this systena of robbery . 
Srried on is perfectly well known far the authonties, who make n 
rt^t to put^ a stop to it; it is,te foot, ..'’J £ 

XT,; in charge ot thannahs, receiving no pay most live hy what the 
^uTrew “ t of travellera and merchants. So heavy ate these exaotao 
^caaonalty, that in some instaooes merebaote have actually had i 
to the British provinces with their gooite, it being ruinous I 
lo ^ T bflve a suspicion that traders would more oft( 

mSS wm^ints before me were they not stopped by the authorities. 
Currency and cain of m eo».«/rjf.-Th^ only <«in to t 

oountry isorbeU-metal. and «“»>> 

Is coined bv the Baja as required, goods or m TOing t^en 

mK^auge. The^metal is obtainedehiefly 

^ • some of it is also procured from the ^ f 

fSlrQniugi/vury^l^ 

^^er flatten* the pellet into TOO^flgu^ 





E%« |p^l filtiit of tbe ootiii, if X Om^tt W to one Brit^ or BolOi^l 
M Itti^^m vomtioB is said io l« Boss t l^vi| 

vsfuK^ i'ol sd ^ ^flotOf fcoi^ :;liw^«amr 

^^lie:ooui shown -me " as 

say* ^ oldest in ibftoo^antiy; it Is n sy^-a&^ied 
iheii^ir^ iliui,bntof bu^ oze, meiwomjg .ratim ni^ i^an #|;|^^ 
b diatset^ j; it has no mans On it any abd. 1b KbslaunWdn^^ 
the omn is almost sqoare, and has faint marks on it. SfcdnlhMi 
(aoooanty pa^e S7) credits Khakamba with ‘first introdnoiog beli*metfd 
coinage and figures, the coin which is round; the Muonipories^ howewer, 
hare shown me all the old coins they have, and 1 have adopted their 
nomenclature as regards the Kaja who issued it. Marangba coined of 
a round shi^e, smaller than the above, and with well raised characteia; 
Keeyomba, of an irregular square form, with very indistinct ^aracters ; 
Paikomba, irregularly rounded, and faintly marked; Cbarairomba,square| 
and with the letteriog distinct; Gurreeb Newaz, roun^, well>inade coin, 
lettering very superior, the best finished of any of the coins. . From 
Chtntuugkomba downwards, the coin has not altered much, and is much 
smaller than any of the above (about a. d. 1760 till ijhe present time). 
There is no evidence whatever of there having been ait any time a gold 
coinage in existence j but it is stated that Chourjeet Sing, about 1816, 
coined silver of a square form, and of the same value and weight as the 
British rupeej^ I have only been able to obtain one specimen of this 
coin. The British and Burmese rupee, both representing the same value, 
circulate freely ; also the stualler silver coins, as four-anua and two>anna 
pieces. About seven years ago an attempt was made by the then Agent 
to introduce copper coinage, and a large quantity was supplied by 
Government. The experiment totally failed, as the women in the 
bazaars positively refused to have anything to do with i it, and the coin 
had to be returned. The bell-metal coin, in conjunction with rupees 
and smaller silver coins, are amply sufficient for the w^nts of the coun- 
try, and I consider the attempt at introducing copper 'was unnecessary, 
as was indeed proved by the determined refusal of the ! women to accept 
it. Besides coin, bartering articles in the bazaar is qufte commou. 


Religion, of the Munniporiee . — The religion of the country is 
ostensibly Hindooism, and this is apparently of corpparativdy recent 
introduoUou, or, according to tbe Pundits and authorities, revival. The 
proof of this is so meagre, and their statemedts ia semport of the idea 
that the Uindoo religion existed in the country at a very ancient period 
are so contradictory and unsatisfactory, that X have noi hesitation what* 
ever in stating tliat in every probability, altbooglh a spurioos anc 
imperfect form of Hindooism may have existed in iudiviilual cases previout 
to the reign of Gurreeb Newaz, about p., d,‘ 1 7 50, it wa s in bis reign tha 
the Hindoo religion becatuie general, and was adoptee . by him and b; 
tbe majort^ of the people. The Munnipories l)uote 3fl4e MahaJhnfat i 
aupport of theif statement that tliej were originkly Hindoos, bu 
saving that meititiou is made of a Prince, named XIprzooti, &om the. oeigl 
kicmrhoed of Delhi, having oft his wanderings entwreu biuimipoxe ar 
mthft^ftftfttl^ ftiftftri ef the fbde of the country, there 

: funkier beeriftg en fihe poiot j ^eorize Ihkt XJrzoon Wng 

^ Ihfi ©oftftkiT mhst cbneeqfteftily* frftrn the birih of his 9< 






>wteef»r^> 

iiito abeyance-^tliey soa^ ii*»e ^ f lirr 

il^l(v^t$m laaila oo t3i« i»antiy by the 

ii^M^ata, <»«aed tbem^ to forget 

^U^ 4 il»|Mi«atiy fliat Surm^ ravages "« 

a^ tbat ^tae Barotti^ oecapatioa of tbe country only lasted *o _ 
^rt^riblon each occasion of invasion. But «»e latest^ u«a^in^t 
MtounSing reRBoa a«»igned i. to the efltet that 
”C3alnr their religion assumed a monotheistic form, in fact, they 
BSmXt®wo«hippe« of one Goa. This fora, they 
until the reign of Charairomba, about a. d. 1715 to 1720, w»wn M _ 
Sm Lgan again to be professed by a few; this co«tmned unnl^the 
advent of Raja Gurreeb Nawaz, about a. I). i7o0, when 'I 

all, reverted to their original faith, in which ®*“,j j ^ of the 

1 believe that the statement that Hindooistn was the religion oi tne 
luntoy io time, is quite false, aud that the form of rehgmo 

then existioe was some kind of serpent worship, the retnains of wliioU 
are still eiisrent. ITie teal history of the conversion of 
to Hindooism appears to be as follows :-Duriiig the >«g" »’ 

Nawaz a wandering fakcer arrived in Muniiipore He professed to Jiave 
diroTe^ traces ?f the former ezistcnce of the H.ud^ 
converted the Baja: the people followed 

Khettri caste. According to the Miiiiniporics, ‘‘‘“Jf Xc bLsMreg 
teriouB “ call'* to proceed to Munnipore and re-admit the f 

Hindoos into their former faith. Since then they 

hut even at this date they are very ignorant ot the faith they protess. 
Tbe present Raja seems to aim at introducing Hindoo observances, &c., 
“XTentbe^, and, during the last few years g-J-' f - 
been naid to the various festivals, as the Doorgapoojab, &c. it is 
that in the reigus of and Chourjeet aWt 50 

was not uncommon, but was afterwards aholisli^. As 1 had a suspicion 
hat they might again meditate its re-introduction, 1 ^ve them a stionj, 
lint that, should they ever have any such idea, it would be well ^r them 
it once to dismiss it* Confirmatory of the opinion above expre^d, that 
Hindooism is of recent introduction, I may state that, although t my t 
Qut hesitate to confer Hindoo names on their ancient Raji^,ia their ^de^ 
writings before the revival of Hindooism, not a single Hindoo ^ 

be fouTd. this they .are unable to explain awy. On the subj^ o 
the religion of the Munnipories, I quote McCulloch (account, page ) .- 
shoft time before the Accession of Gurreeb Nawaz, some lew Muani 
oories began to profess Hindooism, and since then, their Eajas havinj 
S^ooessivefy adopted that faith, the profession of it .liaa^ extcn^^^^ 
nearly all.^ But although they thus profess Hindooism, they W 
friven uo their ancient worsliip, aud above three bundretl deities ai 
ftill propitiated by appropriate sacrifices of things abhorrent to ^ 
Hindoos^ * * * '1 h« Brahmins, too, being the descendants of ^oi 

Wh^first came into the country by wives of the^ ^ei caste givea 
by the ISSICuad their sons again having '‘taken 
wrvWw^any families of Brahmins 

aow, have heoLe. i,. w°‘‘y. n 

(^tea with moeh eatwora 

" i be of the^^s^^ and at ^ave^ 








t^«si|ted tlwTOlu# of Kois. 'TSiw IllikdooiiQi , 

{loriei w'feiat « Iwiliiofif* * Apostaitfli At ‘ttijioe' 

tboir oM but Nogm Aud Loees rnty at 0i|i^ 

aod reAedve tbo tbr^d of tbe Ehetree. Tbe Baj^ 




mombeis of tbo Eoyal fainilv give the thread ii — 
reonve it from the lEUj|a aod become hie diedple eceiae to 
leiwd method " ^ 


Sitaie mniip.^On the subject of snake worship I will dret qc^te 
what McCulloch says regarding it (account, page I?) ”*lhe Baja'# 
peculiar god is a specimi of snake called Pakang-ba, from which ^e 
Koyal family chums descent. When it appears it is coaxed on to a cushion 
by the priestess in attendance, who then performs certain ceremonies to 
please it. This snake appears, they say, sometimes of great size, and 
when he does so, it is indicative of bis beitfg displeased with something. 
But as long as he remains of diminutive form, it is a sign he is in good 
humour.^* I have been particular in my enquiries as to the present 
existence of serpent worship and its nature, but have not been able to 
gain much information, as the Munnipories are by no means communica- 
tive o» the subject. This much, however, I have ascertained: the 
snake god, called Pakung-ba, is apparently under the peculiar care of 
the Maibees or priests ahd priestesses presently to be described: this 
Pakung-ba, which is, in all probability, a made-up affair, is said to assume 
the form of a small thin snake or worm only a few inches long aod 
of a yellow colour. Pakung-ba is a snake by day, and by night assumes 
the human form. A house is prepared for it, into which it is placed. 
There is no rule about its appearance or disappearance. Occasionally 
the snake appears on the road, in a house, in the jungle, or iu a swamp : 
wlien it is observed by any one the cry of Pakung-ba is raised, and the 
Maibees are sent for, who pronounce as to its being Pukung-ba or not; 
if the real thing, it will come at their bidding, and is again placed in 
its house. When the snake appears in this house, intimation is given, 
and all the head-men and most orthodox Hindoos, from the Eaja 
downwards, acoordiog to their own account, do poojah before it. Every 
one seems to believe implicitly in the existence of this snake god, and 
its power of increasing in size when angry, though no one apparently 
has seen this. In connection with this subject, it is stated tl^t, as a 
reward in cases of great personal bravery in time of war, the individual 
distinguishing himself is entitled to wear an upper garment, with form# 
of snakes embroidered in silk on the arms and nody of it. 


Zaiiarao^ /eHival. — The Laibaraoba, which was formerly mentioned 
in connection with the wearing of ornaments by the women, seems 
to have very little of a religious character ; it partakes more of the 
nature of a village festival, and consists of iinmng and dancing b^ men, 
women, and gii^, led by Maibees. These ^tivals oocar at dtflfbrent 
periods of the vear, apparently at the caprice of the vSagers. There 
is always a god or shrine at the spot where the Xiatharabba takes place, 
hut the only semblance of worship is' the plAoiDg before it of fruit and 
iowere, hence the name of the festival from ** hiA/* a *1^ 

festkui is eesentially a merry one. , 
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Tbcre are many other minor superstitions, which need not he partica- 
larized. ^ 

Namei of ike The names of the Munnipories are 

.given on rather a complicated system which may now be explain^. 
In the first place all the inhabitants have what is called a ^^yoom-nak ^'or 
family name, corresponding with our surnames; some of these names are 
evidently derived from the ancestor's employment, as — “Lairik-yem-bum," 
corresponding with our English name “ Clerk or Scrivener" (Lairtk, *a 
letter or book) ; “ Phoorit-sa-bum," tailor ; « Thanjgaba," smitb, feo.', &c. 
Next is the Hindoo name given by the astrologers according to Hindoo 
custom, and, lastly, a nickname or pet name given to them when children, 
and by which they are known all their lives frequently. SoraetimeJ the 
family name is alone used, occasionally the Hindoo, and very often the 
nickname; it is thus no easy matter sometimes to identify a Mnnnt. 
porie by name. I give a few examples of complete names, with their 
meanings when known — 

Family name ... ... Lairik-yem-bum (writer), 

Hindoo name ... ... Gtmeshur. 

Pet name ... ... Baboo or Bapoo. 

Family name ... ... Phoorit-sa-bum (tailor). 

Hindoo name ... ... Moouee Earn. 

Pet name or nickname ... Tuba lokpa. i 

Family name ... ... Sahkom (no meaning). 

Hindoo name ... ... Kirfcee Sing. 

Nioknamo ... Cbowba (large, fat). 

Famdy name ... ... Lai*hao-ta*buni (no moaninc), i 

Hindoo name ... ... Gokul. 

Nickname ... ... Cha-yemba (thin iteilow). 

Disease in Mnnnipore.—^\xQ valley of Munnipore is decidedly 
healthy, and many forms of disease common in Bengal and Hindoostku 
appear quite unknown in it. This healthiness is evidenced by the la£e 
proportion of aged people met with in the country. The system ^>f 
medicine in Munnipore is very primitive, and the use of the simpl^t 
drugs is almost unknown. Herbs and spices are occasionally used intlr- 
nalTy, hut the chief remedy in all cases ia shampooing and pressing ie 
belly and other parts of the body more or less forcibly. Of diseasiB, 
smalUpox is common, hut is remarkably mild in character. looculatit a 
^ practised, and vaccination is not much sought after Choloi a 

PemwionaUy appears in an epidemic form, and during such periods jit 
appears to^ be introduced from Cachar i it is a milder disease in M uu4- 
pore than in ^igal or Hiudoostan, and recoyetiee are frequent. Fevefo 
^yalent, espec^ during August and are not 
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Benatil More than a yesit ago two INinjabee haheew*® jn 

MuSipore to practise, and during their period of stay (about two 
mouther they extracted no fewer than thirty-two stones, with only a 
fatal result in two cases- ^ _ 

J[/«»i«i»ore Jriw^y*— While considering the subject of lalloOp, I did 
not mention the army, or rather tlie mihtia, system which obtains in 
Muu^^ipore, preferring to consider all matters relating to the army 
separately. The system has undergone no change sin^ McCuHp^ 
wrote hi J account, and 1 quote him on the subject (account, page U), 
Before concluding this sketch of the people composing the population, 
it nlay be Orwell hete to notice the sepoys of Munnipore, Mhongh 
nroiierly belonging to the Punnahs, they have become— under, in iny 
»i iion^a very mUtaken policy— distinct from them in everything except 
Uru^versal iustitutiou of lalloop. When first raised, they were eu- 
tirelv supported by the British Government. W hilst thus sunpor^, 
Iheir chUdven, whL fit for the different duties required of them by their 
IWahl were available for them ; and on a casualty occurring the desire 
to rei^v; pay lessened the difficulty of filling it up, 
support of^tbe British Goveruraent was withdrawn, and a piece of bnd 
wis Sven to each man in lieu of pay, the rmuiUng of the force was no 
wJi an easy matter, individuals were forced to become sepoys, and 
sepoys' sous bad to be prohibited from perforrnmg other duties, in order 
t Ir^thev miabt succeed their fathers. But these sons again b^at eons, 
who vvSeTeaiu kept from other duties on the pretext that they aW 
were to suc’ceed their fathers, and ivhen it was attempted to cause the 
were to s nroner duties of their Punnahs, so much 

rSsTcUon was created amongst the force that the authorities were 
S to leave them to tlieuiselves. In this manner hM arisen 9 popiila- 

„ whioh bein<r called sepoy, is exempt IVom almost every duty 
tion wine , B people, and from every tax— whtcb 

tocreii^* eveiy year, and which, ns increases, must weaken the Oovern- 
marnt Munuipore. The sepoye are settled at oonvenroDt^dietan<»in 
ai-ound the capital. Shoald their presence bo urgently required, 
rSl of ‘he wlKile the couree of a day , ^h 

mS entitled w one ‘purree' and one ‘suugum oriaiid which. In 
Sltoh m^nre, amounte to about three acres. This be cultivate and 
« ^mimlf nn Dotv as with the Punnahs, is for ten days in forty ; 

SiVshonld it be necessary’ to detain the ““ beyond Jhis ^ 

.™ent^ toHitiona of rice and salt. The men firet raised, having 
bSrt Sned by British olBoers, and having seen some ^viee in the 
Md foS a body of troops which might have opposed suci^fully 
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itai linrai«i^ it faas, tf&iJe ia 

lilt effiiaiiBisy. K^o* tlie ineo, I may aftyi l?oo^ liosr to imimw tw^ 
iittii^ataj aiid moatof tliam bave tiev«r fire^ a «bot oiit of 
4i«ciplioe4 tiwpa snob a force be perfectly tts^ew, cto 1 It 

co^a »ct oppcee a force of Burmese cf niimbeit moc^ 

forior to it, Inefficieiit, bowever, as it is, tbe musket rcakes it ao oig*^ 
of terror to the eurrounding hill tl’ibes, * * * It j«» therefore,^ 1 thtttk, to 

he regretted that, when the British superiidendence was Avithdrawn trom 
the troops, they were maintained at a strength they had attained unwr 
extraneous support, and I consider it would have been much more 
the interest of the S<tate itself* and for that of the British Go vernn^t, 
had the troops been reduced to a thousand men, instead of having beeu 
retained at the strength they have attained, and afterwards' encodraged 
to increase to the amount they have. To keep up a thousand men m a 
tolerably efficient state would tax to the utmost the means of this coun- 
try, It cannot maintain the present amount— lincludiug officers) 
in an efficient stiite, and, as 1 have before said, it is not attempted. The 
services of the troops of Munuipore, therefore, on an emergency would 
be of no use. The inefficiency of the force has not escaped the attention 
of the British Government. Schemes for its improvement have Ix^n 
entertained, but as the pressure of circumstances causing their entertain- 
xneut have ceased, so the schemes have been discarded. 

Present condition of the Mnnnipore .Jriwy.— The above description of 
the wrong system adopted in supplying the material for the defence o 
tbe country applies with greater force iu the present day, the number 
actually enrolled in the Sepoys’ « Punnah” numbering no fewer than 
5 4-00 men, — an increase in ten years of nearly two thousand, Ihe in- 
efficiency complained of in the above extract has, with the steady 
increase in number, as steadily become more glaring, and has at length 
arrived at such a pitch that it is almost impossible for it to become 
worse. Tlie whole Military body, from the « Seuaputti,” or Gepetal, down 
to the youngest sepoy, with but few exceptions, are utterly Ignorant at 
the hrst rudiments of a soldier’s duties. Of discipline, as distint^ from 
drill there is not a trace, and the grossest breaches of ordef® and car^ 
lessness in matters of duty are allowed to pass not only without punish- 
ment hut with tacit approval. The officers are selected, as a rule, witoout 
the slightest reference to their fitness for their duties, and are, witk the 
rarest exceptions, useless in the extreme. The Seuaputti, or Genwal-in- 
Chief, is a member of the reigning family, and has no military mstanet 
whatever, so far as I have been able to tperceive. To sum up, the Mun- 
nipore army, which during its existence as the Munuipore Levy and tor 
some time afterwards, was at least a respectable • force, may now be 
characterised as a useless rabble, a source of vveaku^ rather than 
strength. Wretched as is this state of matters, the Mumiipo^ Crovern- 
tliis is the hopeless <)t satisfied 
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nndf 08 sneb^ the efficioocy or otherwise of its guardians is of the 
importonoo; The fear of fire-anus existing among the hill irtb^ opi^Ates 
with ft lessened force year by year, and as they in their tarn l^onip 
possessed of them and acquainted with their uses- The lioosai^ tribe 
ftfiTord an example of this iu their recent raids — an instance of the deepest 
importanee- Any hostile movement on the part of the hill tribe% by 
which the Munnipore Valley is hemmed in on all sides, iuevilably I'eaets 
to a greater or less degree on the Britishi provinces, and in the event of a 
good stand not being made by Muuiiipoie on the occurrence of disturb* 
ances, the efiects on Cacbar and other j districts might be very grave, 
McCulloch, writing ten years ago, considered that a force of 1,006 men 
would be ample for the defence of the country ; but this is, I think, for 
the present day too low an estimate, and 2,000 good elBective men and 
officers would be nearer the mark. With this number, properjjny armed 
and disciplined, peace should be able to be preserved, and prompt punish- 
ment dealt out to all the refractory hill-men within reach, for I have 
every reason to believe that the material for a soldier is in Munnipore— at 
the least, a good average. 

Former constitution of Arniy before Burmese expelled the Munni^ 
pories . — Before the Burmese obtained such an ascendancy over Munnipore, 
and before the Munnipories had asked for the assistance of the British 
Government to aid them in their efforts to resist them, fire-arms were 
almost unknown in the country, and the few then in the haUds of the 
Munnipories were very inefficient; they had only about onei hundred 
jnatchlocks and some small pieces of artillery (curiously enough, OUe of 
them a breech -h»ader). Their other wejipons were spears, bows and 
arrows, tulwars, and a kind of dart called “ hramha.” The population before 
the Burmese had devastated the country and borne so many of the inhabit- 
ants into slavery, causing others to fly for security to the hilk ind to the 
British frontier proviijces, is said to have nqmbered no fewer than 630j606, 
and of this number 130,000 were liable for military service. Of th«t 
number, 40,000 were constantly embodied, and of the whole nuini>er, 
60,000 were required to be mounted. As |it present, the officers were a 
Seuaputti, or General-in-chief, and a nuni|ber of superior officeta called 
" Bunnah fiaaaree" (now represented by the ** majorsf’^ as tbi^y are Called, 
from the corresponding rank iti the Britislr servicf;), jThe guhs employed 
were rttdelj made of iron. The breech -loawer above meutioned, wltioh is 
atOl in exMrteinoe, is of iron, and about thref feet long ^ brCech 
•eparable &om the gun, and received ihe dlia^^^^ ith eijittsFemity being thhu 
ibiSCxted into tbh of tbe g^, %|)orfcmh cut oiit td 
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a p(Miilao& arhld^^ if not ooeo^j^d hf them^ would ^ ^ 

c»n|iMi hf British troops^ aad alt dawee ia tko oati&l?rjr aid l^x^lidd ^ 
^ llie fircdioeiioo it affords tbeTii/' 

'Jffjlwi wof paid by Government eome control eHM aaw^'ow^t^ 
kltlioag'b Oovemmoat, as stated in the above extract, bad ceased, to 
active support io tbe way of pay to the levy, it still continued ^‘eacCMifee 
I slight control over the Muiiiiiporie troops until 1 844, it having been 
-he custom up to that time for the Political Agent or his Assistant to 
ook after the men and see that they attended to their drill, fee., and 
vere generally effective. A regular Quarterly Return was also sent in to 
[government detailing the strength of the Army and particulars as to 
vhat progress had been made in exercising the trooi>s, &c. In IBii 
Daptaiu Gordon died, and an Assistant was appointed to his successor, 
fvho only hdd the appointment one year, when he left, and no one was 
appointed in his place. The last Return would apiiear to havfe been sub- 
mitted shortly before Captain Gordon’s death, and after that ail control 
aver the Munuiporie troops seems to have been abandoned, and they 
were allowed to lapse into the miserable position they now hold. It was 
almost inevitable that, on the withdrawal of an Assistant to the Political 
Agent, this shonld occur, and I cannot help remarking that I think a 
great error was committed in not retaining some sort of control over the 
troops, so as to prevent them becoming inefficient. 

Present constitution of Munnipore troops. — As before observed, tU€ 
number of men liable for service is at the present time about 5,4'00 
These are divided into — Infantry, 4,400 ; Artillery, 500 ; Cavalry 400 
The number on duty atone time on ordinary occasions is — Infantry, 1,104, 
Artillery, 112; Cavalry 100. The Majors, so called at the fol*mation ol 
the levy, correspond with Lieutenant-Colonels commanding regiments, bul 
perform civil duties as well as military. The other officers and subordi- 
nates are named as in sepoy regiments: the words of command are givei 
in Bnglisji, and the bugle calls are the same. The effective guns are fou' 
brass 3-pounders ; they are in good condition. 

History of Mnnnipore. — I now propose giving some account uf tb/ 
history of Munnipore, premising that, until within a comparatively yeeen 
period, little is known of it with any certainty, the bulk of the oh 
records relating to its histoiy and traditionsf having been destroyed o 
carried off during the repeated invasions of the Burmese. 

Older tradiiioHS and history. — McCulloch in his account states (pag 
5) ; — “The records of Munnipore Contain a long list of Chieft, uuaccom 
panied, however, by any notice of tlieir actions furtjief than the occasiona 
killing of distinguished mcml>ers of adverse tribes, through whose fal 
the Meithei influence was increased. But by a Shan account of th( 
Shan Bkingdom of Pong, considered authentic, and by Captait 

Pemberton, it appears-that Sa|nlo»»g, a brol^mp of the Pong King, ii 
returning to bis own country from Tipi>etah in 777 A* D-j descended itit< 
the Munnipore valley at Mo^rang, the chief village trilMj of tha 
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period Jiefore' mentiosed the S^n Sti^om of $odf 
inderaiilo importenoe. Xte capital eras Mogaoa^, Oiid itjiMAlHnm 
liraits tbe wbole eooatry between Ava and Aesami Kq14w ati4 Itttmr 
It exacted ob^ienoe from Assam, Cachar, and Tipperob, and tbe 
Sban Chiefs in the Knbbo valley were its tributaries. After Satnloog^i' 
visit, for nearly sev^ hundred years tbe annals of Mnuniporo record 
nothing worthy of notice. During this period the Meithei aarpremacy 
had been established, and the Meithei Chief was in 1474 a person ef 
importance, sufficient to permit a Pong King to demand his daughter in 
marriage. The demand was acceded to. Previous to this, the Pong 
King had promised one of his own daughters to the Chief of. Kfiamba^ 
She was on her way to Khumbat, when she changed her mind<; ailid, with 
her father's consent, married another. Considering himself disgraced, the 
Khumbat Chief vowed revenge, and found in 1475 an opportanity el 
gratifying it by carrying off the Munniporie bride of the Pong Kin| 
whilst she was being escorted to Mogaung by the Pong ambassadors 
This act brought upon him tbe united forces of Pong and Munnipore, bj 
whom he was immediately attacked,' his fortress reduced, and hioisoi 
obliged to fly. The territory he governed was transferred to Mnnnipor* 
After the reduction of Khumbat, Keengkomba, the Pong King, accom 
panied Keeyamba, the Meithei Chief, to Munnipore, and as his ancestor, 
iSamlong, had caused alterations in the manner of dressing, he caused a 
''hange in the style of building houses. The Munniporie Chief's Naga 
muse appears to have been then abandoned as a residence', and his present 
)ne, the ‘ Sungkaie poon Seaba,' or ‘ long-lived house,' to have been 
nade. This Pong King presented to the Raja a golden paundan, a 
diver-mounted dao, and a doolaw," or litter. These and a sUcred spear 
descended for a time from Raja t« Raja, and were the insignia ©f royalty ; 
but since the expulsion of the Raja Maijeet Sing by the Burmese, they 
have never all of them been in the possession of any Raja.” 

Probable condition of the Munnipore pallet when pisited by &»«t- 
foay.r^lt would be interesting to know the physical condition of the 
vaibif at the time of Samloug's visit, and the amount of land then 
covered with water. From the'account of his visit, however, it would 
appear that Uie two divisions of Moiraugs and Meithei inhabiting the 
further extremities of the valley, — the Moirangs to the extreme south, 
tbe Meitheis to the north, — the situation of the present capital had hot 
yet come in contact, and may not have done so until many generations 
after Samlong's visit, when the Meitheis, probably after many encoanters, 
succeeded in subduing the Moirangs. In the Mahabari^t it is mentioned 
that Uijoon, the Prince who visited tbe valley, found Munnipore on 
Uie edge of a sea. As, however, he came apparently from the ffiroction of 
Assam, atkd Afterwards proceeded still lurtUer south in the course of hit 
wanderings, if there is any cretleuee to be placed in the story, the sCi 
in question must have been tbe Logtak Duke, which to any mm froh 
Blndo^tan uright be^eupposed to be a sea. The Muniupori 

authoriti^ state that the change in i^be mode of building the house 
meutioued iu, the above extract diji net pWe «s there statediv A 
in Ibistoty, they «ay,seye^ had seen the hous< 

Kumi:0:,yal||ey''' theirs, the' change- in .feshio 





^ .;|^';^|(^|^ i^nonreisail. '^6 ^9ii^ -iksk- ;i^au|pi^ 'ii!t' ilii^ tlnia.: _ 

giwl^ ' tba Po-ng’ Kio^ 
i||ii ^ &» Iniides f«mabing--the 

Sing wheb he fied from Muhotporo ia l^ 

is ecad to have been situated io the JKuhbo Vldlf^^ 

Raja by tVie itame of Paknogba, wh^ 
Roansh^i it w fiup|MM«d/aboat 300 years ago, is credited mth the con- 
eoiidation of the Munoiporie power. lu his reign the Kabbp vailey was 
oooumed. Tradition alro assigns to him the introduction of ** I^ioop,” 
Hockey, and the game of Kangsenaba. 

PamAei^a, or Gurreeb iSWez.— Until about the year 1714 there- is 
nothing of special interest in the history of Munnipore. In that 
year^^ (1 quote McCulloch ^s account, page 6), Pamheiba, who appears to 
have been a Naga boy, brought up and adopted by the liaja Churai 
Romba, shot his adopted father, it is said aucideuially, whilst huniitig, 
and succeeded him.^' T^e following is the account of Pamheiba given 
by the authorities, who deny that he was of Naga extraction. The 
father of Pamheiba was, they say, the Raja Churai Roraba himself; the 
'name of hie mother was Noougtil Chaibee, one of the Raja's wives, but 
not the head wife or Ranee. The custom at that time in Munnipore 
was to kill all male children any of the wives except the Ranee. 

Noongtil Chaibee concealed the fact of the birth of Pamheiba, and, 
anxious to save his life, persuaded her father to take charge of him. 
This he did, and carried off the child to a village, named Lai Sangkong, 
to the extreme Vest of the valley. When Pamheiba was about four 
years old, the Ranee heard of his existence, and sent secretly to kill 
hifn. The boy's grandfather escaped with him to the village of Tangal, 
in the hills to the north occupied by the Quiroii tribe of Nagns. Time 
went on, and the Ranee having no family, there arose a difficulty about 
the succession. The Raja was unaware up to this time of the existence 
of hia son Pamheiba, although he had a suspicion of the feet. He 
made a declaration before all his wives that, if any of them should have 
concealed a male child, they would be freely forgiven and the child be 
made uia heir. The mother of Pamheiba promised to make enquiries if 
the Raja would swear that no harm would befal the child, and on his doing 
so, she confessed to the existence of Pamheiba. The boy was sent for, and 
acknowledged by the Raja and people to be the son of Churai Romba. 
The villagers who sheltered the boy were also rewarded. Churai Romba, 
aecording to the Munnipore account, was killed by a pmsoned arrow 
in fighting a tribe to the south, called Toosook,” upon which Pamheiba, 
b^ter known by his Hindoo name of Gurreeb Nawaz, ascended the 
guddee. 

CondU^^ Mun»iporo ia Gnrre<;b Namaz* is #»«««.'— Gurreeb Nawaz 
^cceedod to tlto Raj when he was twenty-two years of age. At this 
time, noOo^ing to the Munniportes/ Munuipore would appear to have 
^ Their influence is said to have extended to Ava, 

^ttd fdthqh^ iiht occupied by the Mupniporii^, riiey 

on the throne, Vvbo^ tlie snpre* 

To the wept Hicir inflh^ to Caefeur; 

to jmnth iwi for th« and to the north 

al^nt nine da^*^ jooriiey 




' -ait^liierliwt 'caq^i^ioh, :*•= . 

bit aikf^tr in wVtkb ww# only by op big diwgbtw; ^ 

"ibo- Bwni^ ■ to«'M«nmp0fi68'4e^ 

1 ^ 000 ^ M giv«b in mawiaj^ ; 

wan A a brotbor of (inrreeb Nawaa:, for it woni4 n^^r il^ 

bn t^ne not tl^ only on® w^ csoapod slang'fatw under tbo 
s^ud^ to of the male children of all bnt the liend wife i 

others afterwarde were brought forward. This custom was ni^j^ropriatwy 
ahniished by (inrre^ Nawaz, who had himself bo nearly fallen a viotam 
-'to' it.' "' ' ■ 

M’ttrder of Gwroeb Katoaz, — In one of Gurreeb Nawaz^s expeditions to 
3urmah ho was accompauied by his eldest son, Sham Shaee, whom be 
intended seating upon the throne of Ava. ^fhey got no further than the 
Ningthee lllver, about five days from Munnipore, when in formation was 
brouglit them tliat Jeet Shaee, another sou of Gurreeb Nawaz, had seisied 
the guddce, and determined on the murder of his father and brother. 
Shortly after, Jeet Shaee sent a force from Munnipore,.which surprised 
and murdered Gurreeb Nawaz and his son, ShjMp/Shaee, with a numb^^ 
of their followers, on the banks of the Ningthee. 

Introduction of Uiudooism. — The principal event in the reign of 
Gurreeb Nawaz is the introduction, or revival, as some have it, of Hin- 
dooism. Gurreeb Nawaz reigned for the long period ol forty years, and 
Munuiporie influence in Burmab, &c., is said to have lasted throughout 
his reigu. * 

leet Shaee and Burnt Shaee. — Jeet Shaee only reigned five years after 
the murder of his iather, when he was expelled by bis brother, Burnt 
Shaee. Jeet Shaee fled lo the Cossiah hills; nothing further is known of 
liiotty Burut Sbne died after a reign of two years. 

' i'^Bouroo Sham and Jaee Sing. — ^Ou the death of Burnt Shaee, says 
MoGulloch (account, page 7), the succession devolved on Gouro^; Sham, 
the eldest son of the murdered Sham Shaee. This Gonroo Shafe was a 
cripple, and it is related that, considering himself from his infirmity 
unfit to be sole Ruler, he associated with himself bis brother, Jae® Sing, 
or Chingtung Bomba, and that they mled alternately. This arrange- 
ment lasted until Gouroo Sham's death, about 1764, when Ihe sole 
authority fell to Chingtung Bomba, who held it up to 1796.” 

Condition of the State of Munnipore in the alone rciya#.— During the 
reign of Gurreeb Nawaz, Munnipore would seem to have been at least 
powerful enough to hold its own against Burmah. Indeed, according to 
the Muunipones, a large portion of Upper Burroah was in a condition 
of vassalage to Munnipore, the ruling Prince, a Bunnan, having been 
actually placed on tlic throne of Ava by Gurreeb Nawaz. Still following 
the account given by the Munnipories, during Jeet Shafie's reign mattom 
remained in much the same state, no active hOstiUtiee having taken place 
between tito two powers, although they Weto nnfwendly owing to the 
murder of Gufreeh NaWaz, which caused dissat^ to the ^utmese 

iting. I u tliC reign of the cripple, C^uroo Sham, and Jaee ® tog, active 
hostiHties ec^ and alfer as stout, ^ r^istohc^ tlic Munu^ofles 

^ ;c^ld mafcci:::'^tUey, were dti,irew.'btiefe/Uu4- ■occU{Hed:,;l^'''-^ 

Jl^irtocse I' ;tiPy-:dn}y- ;i^aitiMsd pii t 
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iboahtiitj jedminittod .|5*i;^';iii^^ 

Intio davcry . . ' ;Kib :iiftliBi]p|-ja''t 
'^iJio .doui>tl«nB:li>ifiu^^ conJc^' 

ii^'iiM^ aU^pt. AlmoBt imme#a%}j ilW fifiil# B 

the Miumipofiee, feeing 

'l|:|lb^#i now powerful enemy, and having beard led ihe rising 

mwer <i^ tbe Brttiab, sought their aid, a deputatioti being sent to Sjihet 
for ;^at purpose^ offering to pay an annual trilrate 'if desired* A 
detl^ment of the Company's troops was sent as far as Ganpoor, the 
capital of Oaebar, with a view of assisting the Munniporiee j but, for some 
reason or other, was recalled from that place without proceeding any 
further in the direction o'Ji Muanipore* 


heath Gouroo Sham and reign of Jaee Sing . — About a year afler 
tbo first invasion of Maunipore by the Burmese, tiouroo Sham died, and 
Jaee Sing alone occupied the guddee. 

, Hen/cwal of hoetilUies . — About two years had elapsed- after the 
first invasion of the country before hostilities were renewed by tlie 
Burmese. The Munnipories on this occasion crossed the Heerok raiK^e 
of moautain, dividing the Munnipore valley from Burinah, and gave 
battle to the Burmese at Tuminoo, close to the base of the hills. Tummoo 
was at this i)eriod under Munnipore. The result of the fight was 
unfavourable to the Muunipttries, who had to retreat, the valley beih<r 
again occupied after a series of sanguinary fights, all in favour of the 
Burmese, who possessed numbers of firo<arms, which weapons were scarce 
with the Munnipories. After sustaining a defence as long as practicahle, 
Jaee Sing was forced to fly to Cachar, frona whence he made ius way 
to Assam. ' 


i Occupation of the valley by the Burmese , — During this occupation 
of Munnipore, the Burmese establislied a descendant of thC former 
Moiraug Baja's ou the throne, named Kelemba. This Baja rei‘»'ned under 
the protection of Burmah for three years, Jaee Sing tlieu returnino- from 
Assam j on his arrival Kelemba at once fled to Burmah, aud Jai^ Sing 
resifmed his rule. * 


I heath of Kelemba . — After a year's interval Kelemba again $nade an 
attempt on Munnipore, but he was killed on his way by two Mcnnipori© 
epe^smen sent for the purpose, and who obtained access to the llfda by 
professing to bear a message from Jaee Sing. The assassins speeded 
in making their escape. 

\ AitimpU of KelembaU hroiliere.'^Yi^exaia^s, brothers again, a year 
after this, invaded Munnipore, and forced Jaee Sing again to fly^towards 
CaCiar. Fallowing this there was an interval of anarehy, during which 
perjLKi inany princes, Burmese aud Muuniporie, would appear to have 
aiternatoly held the country. 

Mer^aU reipH.^k Munniporie Prince, by name Eeremba, at hist 
ninsdeoded in restoring something like order, aud kept lor a 

jMbd id* thra^^^ Daring Om third year i-eigu the 

Bniipcse again iwyaded Munnipore. 

Nfmese on this oecasinn ^nrfth killing, it is 


ijiMade^ over 


;■ itemaind'cr to, , i'eti'eat. 
-Eerci^iba; .immediately . 









ejcpeoti^. 
.Harje^ 

;;:«eift^: ;t6;; 'Ra-i>gO(6^^ 

Ibd liim to ♦ fSa^ng i& M liliis 



liixaj aud lia anoeMw^lad ic axpeUiii 



who fled 


i ^ Marjeet.’— About foar yeem a^fcer the diglit 

df Chooijeot, Marject determined apoa invading^ CJa<Aar to revenge 
htiosetf for the loss of Uis pony, Goviad Chandra, whO had ta^n it, 
having eneceeded his brother as Raja. The force of Mnnn^ories 
xm^hered no fewer, according to an old survivor of the ibrce, than 
ld0,000 men. Entering the territory of the Cachar Baja, an ehg^e- 
ment w^as fought at a place called Rungpore, on the right hank of the 
Barak, and nearly opposite the present station of Cachar, in Which the 
Cacbar ^ja, who had only abodt 1,000 men, well armed with muskets, 
had to retreat. Next day the Muniiipories crossed the river and sacked 
and burned the Raja's palace. , The Raja had meanwhile retreated to 
Hylakandy, to the south-west, j 

Marjeet rttnrns to Munnipor ^. — Leaving 1 ,000 men to garrison Cachar,' 
which he placed in charge of his brother, Chourjeet, and putting another 
and younger brother, GumbeerSing, in possession of certain other portions 
of the distjrict, he, with the remainder of his forces, returned to Munuipore* 

Marjeet refneee to pay fealty to Burmah . — For a period of three years 
peace was uninterrupted in Munnipore, but during this interval Marjeet 
appears to have meditated throwing off the yoke of Burmese supremacy 
at the first opportunity. A change of Kings occurring in Burmah, the 
new Euler sent a message to Marjeet, demanding bis presence as a feuda- 
tory, Marjeet, after consulting with bis officers, determined upon refusing 
to obey, and replied to that effect. The result w.'is another invasion of 
the Burmese iu 1819. The Muimipories resisted for seven days, but 
were at last overcome, and Marjpet fled to Cachar. 

Invasion of Munnipore. jf/noci/ts# ^ /iie Rariwese.— -During this inva- 
sion the Burmese almost completely devastated the country. |Tbe bouses of 
the villagers were extensively ^destroyed, and the walls|of the Raja's 
enclosures levelled with the ground. Great.numbers of tb® ibbAbitants 
fled the country and sought safety in the ailjoining distriefs Cachar 
and Sylhet, swelling the Munbiporie colonies in those 
were at tliis time gradually forming from the aggregation # the people 
wbo had settled down after flying from the Butmetie. 


Condition of Cachar on MarjeeVo fiyi£.---^Wh$n Marjeet fled to 
Cacbar, that country was still jin the pofwession the two brothere, 
Cbourioet and Gum beer Sing, foij altbeugb the Caclmr BU^ja attempted 

diriodge the brothers, bu ha{d failed, and was^^^ t^ ou the 

bcrdevs of the Sylhet Bis trict, i | the Bririih firovinCes. 

Occupation ^ remained mean- 
time In pcMssesBion of' Muntd|)*d^; of Jayoo Siiig, 

: ■:ii;aoh^i^'laW;of ;CurfCcb\^awakiw^ ■ 'Jayoo Sing 

■ :::#ii»:.a|berwa!ds::i^emcved#.au?^:' {to be afterwards 
;';i3!0^^p^hed) replaced liioou.-^': 

otthe Bunaese-add 







Burmese war in IHZi* 


ttiitii the of 


r« J”*** MuBitporie Prioeea r««a«d ilS 

reeidenee to the soutfa. 
' JjttMtbeer Sin^ and Bissonaath Sing in Ealyne 
^ IHiey eliared among tbem Oie r/re. 

dfiSl^^r ^ /n ^ »ot live long together in harmony. Guiabeer 
di^fti^d from Xdiourjeet an increase of territory ; Chouneet refttsitji? an 
pncoup^took place, in wliich Ohouijeet was defeated.^ Gumbeer^iny 
w^edmtely declared himself Ruja, and Chourjeet proceeded to Syliief 
Where he remained until the outbreak of the war with Burraah. ^ 

5l— Cue/}^?r %a.— -During the period when his eountiw 
was oeeupied by the Munnipore Princes, the Cachar Raja was so»S 

^ for aid in ex|>elling them. Whe^er 

or not this was the case, in 18:>3 the province of Caclmr was invaiM bv 

Marf^tSo 0„':?r a1^r> “‘T 

W«a the British and Burmese, they’ (the Bumeee) rrtufutd "n^gS 
increased numbei's, invading simultaneously Cachar and Assam. ^ 

l«24.~In the interval between 
1823 and I8*.4 Gumbecr Sing implored British aid a<Taiii6t the Burm#>«^t 

On the invasion of (.'acliar for the second time, this was afforded him* 
and a force of sepoys and artillery sent towaixls Cachar. “ ’ 

Eyaffemenl mth, awl defeat of, the 5«n*c»e. —Tlie Burmese had 
west of Silchn ; they numbered about 10,000 strong, but were destit ,t^ 

?Lm r^'tl ! •'■? ‘ British and Mnnnijorie forces aWaeS 

them. By tin. aid ol the artillery the Burmese were siieedily dislodirerl 
an^beat a retreat towards Munnipore. The Bnrmese ineGrit , 
li^ daring this retreat, as they were harassed in every wav L X 
Mnnnipories, and the inhabitants of the hills through whieli ther„l„ 

-o-STnd 

^ £«t.y.— Before the above aotioo 

^-place, 500 Munnipories were furnished with muskets by tlie British 
^e mmskets were allowed to bo retained, and the 600 men thus X i 
farmed the nucleus of the Muunipoi-e Devy. ^ ^ raised 

r ^ ruhrhig the Mumdmre An 

etpdlfitcn of the Bamese from Cachar, the Britkh o^^r« f 
igether the three brot^^ Chourjeet, Marjeet, aed GnmftTt. 
pro|K>^ makin^^^ the folio wing arran|emeri ts fot restoring^ the 

State C^ouijeet, they propoa3, eheuld he Rato bujiiqi- 

JeebrSj, or successor, and Gumbeer Sing to be Sen^nl 

:p«' Cbomjeet and Maijeet, 

‘ ^dme^ to i»et» and Oivmbeer Sin^ #aa ahcordinw^lL 

r4^dity^vT^aS',-j»^ consider- 









; , , - ^ r - - ™ Jir retnaif m^g Bamime^ after 

13wA«t^ remMoeS in nocnj^tinn of 

Bntieli force bad aeacmyod In 
aodinyadiiiff 

# w*? of tbe jungly and ewampyr na^fe-uf the 

tto further than the Jeeree fttyer.^ • 
f or nattma with tbcin, the moet unsuitable of all baggage asi* 
*«i At? awampy and jungly country ; these died in large nouilMiraj 
, nnaliy, after great losses from sickness, the force returned^ never 
laving^^a entered the Mannipore hills. This force, it is said, numbered 
bout «,0^ men. 

,^a«af>hr»<M re-occupg Munnipore.—^Ow the departure of the ahovc 
»<S^T' * witljdrwn altogether from the province, the Britisli 

utlim-ities communicated with Gumbeer Sing, who expressed his willing. 
^ to advance into Mannipore with the 500 men who now eonstitutod 

A®®®®Pan»ed by the late Cajitain PembertoUi the 
Xv” TiS"b '■f Munnipore o.^opposed as far a^ tba 

TiiTjL. "T *>®« entrenchaditliemseWes on a low 

I 1 above the Ningail ealt-well village, but were eaiily dislodged' Hie 

a™ese were about 1,000 stroug, and it is said tbeil Ls was fbout 3M 
len, with but few casualties on the Munniporie side. The Burmese after 
us enpgement, at once evacuated the Mmmipore valley and made for 
lurmah, not being followed up by the Muuuipories. 

^mbeer Sing vUiti After the discomfiture and retreat of 

He Uarraeee, and their evacuation of the valley, Gumbeer Sing visited 
ylhet at the request of Mr. Scott, the Governoi-.GeneraPs Agenfej 1.500 
lore musketa were supplied by bitu to the Raja, who arranged to raise 
te requisite number of men, who assembled at Banskandv : thus the 
lunnipore Levy was finally constituted as formerly described, and two 
-uropean ofiScers, Captain Grant and Captain Pemberton, appointed to it. 

^ Popnlatton. of tAe Munnipore valleg after t^e erpuUion of ikt 
he population of the valley had l>een so much r^uced 
unng the Burmese occujiation, that when Gumb^r Sing established 
imseit, the adult male population is said not to have exceeded ^.000 
ith a ecauty proportion of women and children. • • 

Raja. — When Raja G umbeer Sing marched 
Klislodge the Burmese from Munnipore, an ai rangement was made bv 
le British Government for the restoration to his codntry of the Cachar 
«ja,,who. It will be remembered, had been disposstWd of his rights bv 
« three brothers, Chourject, Marjeet, and Gumlwer Sing, and had 

f portion of the di^rict, however, near 

afisKanoy, named Chandrapore, was reserved for Gbrnb^r Sing T^jis 

'r*“ « Possfwon «*' tl>e MnEnipbre from 

LwS ^■"F Wh3a the a»triet was 

frontier wav advaaoed in i»W ftbm the aommit 
the SaJa Naga range of Mia to tlw Jeer«a »iv«r, tl>e gpiSBat boundary . 

ni '■“P® 

^ difp^d, of ; Chongeefc 

from tbl 

-m the. aouth 






:'lN9^^i*evet}|re<i. - On. .ItiB/ititatd' li^:^ 
tuid beea t»ed on him, and swore that lie 
||p^|i||^;an^';-them''W to slay Nnr Btnf^. ^ It it 'aasd'''titii; 

the imfiressioa that Nar Sing bad been^l^ 
protect: the yoong llaja. She also feared 
who had always been against her 
aad the Eaja. Nobin Sing, after severely wounding Nur Sing, was 
a^iaed by hiin and his guards, who at once cut down and dispatched the 
inteodad assassin. During the occurrence of the above events neither the 
Eolitioal Agent nor his Assistant were in the valley ; they were both look- 
ing after the road then under construction. The Ranee, in her flight, 
avoided the new road, and did not meet with either of the above. Sire 
made her way to Cachar, and placed heiself and son under thsi protection 
of the British. 


Captain Gordon*^ opinion os <!o tke plot to^angassinate Afar • 

I have now before me the Report of Captain Gordon, the th^n Pulitical 
Agent, on the above events, dated 5th April ISti, in whicfi he gives 
it as his opinion that the Ranee was clearly concerned in the conspiracy, 
and that her object was to establish a new (Tovernment in the name of 
the Rajifi but managed b}' herself. He also considers it proved that the 
Ranee purposely avoided him on her way to Cachar, as she bad previously 
beea informed of his position j that she was aocompauied b}' so many 
followers, and the arrangements for travelling were so good, that she 
roust have prepared them beforehand. Many of her followers were 
implicated in the conspiracy. 


Nur Sing becomes liaja,—r^xxx Sing, suspecting, or professing to 
suspect, the complicity of the Euuee in the attempt on his lijfe, did not 
hesitate to proclaim himself Uuja, and although the British Government 
were not <|uite satisfied with the arrangement, it was allowed to pass, 
and Nur Sing until his death was recognized as the Raja of Maunipore. 

Attempts on the guddee during the liegencg. — During tlie regency 
of Nur Sing numerous attempts were made to upset the Government. 

drat occurred in 1838. In that year Tarring Rom ba, eldest son of a 
former Raja, Rabin Cbuiider, made a raid with 300 followers frons 
Cachar. They were met by 500 men of Nur Sing’s on enjteriug the 
valley of .Munnipore. lu the fight which ensued Turring bfomba and 
Ills .brother with many followers were killed, 100 taken prisoners; tlie 
remainder lied. The pri.mmers were released after being detained one 
y^r- Within the next lew years the folKiwiug attempts at seeuring the 
Raj eldest son, named Jogundra Sing, tried to 

invade the oountty, but he and his brother were both kilM^ 
on tiieir way to the valley. Two sons of Cbonij^ also | made an 
; th^^^ get inside Hie but 

in the ^ht wb,W^^^ the morninjg both were If Rled. - 

Attempts N^r Sing had declared 

bbnhHtlf Raj iai another attempt waa bpt Ibbg 1^^ death , by 

Meki 1^ hi# brother, ^ Romba ; 

tbtfy iiri^ed ^:fbe. took 

itt the yniley,;;M and 'hiuisylf taktm 

7 b® bt the manner fornierl/^^^ 




-'■ ; r '-'v; ,K,/- 

.Aj^jiiliiitj.-aoytfeiog but' pleasant j; .^bdTWS»«r,;/'iii!^'' 

sotnejimes rather atvkwardly situabi^di iWi 
^bnbf it) tlife pnf^grein of one of the slkirmishes, a cannon ball cbii)ln|F 
rijoiii to© #4^ 


JPfiice^diugs tke Ranee.— the Hanee reaching Cachar, as before 
D^^tioiied^ she placed herself under British .protection, and had a siil^i 
guaro of sepoys told off for her security’. An allowance of llupees 100 
a tno&th was allowed her from the Kubbo conipensatiou money for bet 
and the young Raja's BU]>port. During a stay of five j^ears in Cacbar 
she made many applictttions to Government to regain the guddee for the 
R^aj but these were not listened to, Nur Siog having become Raja< 
She then proceeded to Assam, with a view of consulting with Captain 
Jenkins, the Commissioner, who, she supposed, would be able to aid 
her iu lier efforts to regain the guddee for her son. Some correspondence 
went on, I believe, on the subject, but the Ranee was finally referred to 
the Munnipore Political Agent. After remaining one year in Assam 
die returned with the Raja to Cacbar, where she remained until the 
leath of Nur Sing in 1850. 


^ Mvenfs after the death of Kur 5%.— After the death of Nur Sing, 
which took place from cholera, an epidemic of that disease being then 
raging in the valley, his brother, Debindro Sing, a man of less firmness 
and talent than Nur Sing, assumed the Raj— it is said in the Political 
Agent's c^rrespondenoc of the time, at the request of Nur Sing. 
According to the Afuiinipore authorities, Nur Sing was averse to hm 
succeeding him, desiring the restoration of Gnmbeer Sing's son, Chupder 
Kirtee Sing. He is said also to have exhorted his three sons to proceed 
to Cacbar and render every assistance in their power to further thisknd. 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the three sons of Nur $ing^ 
almost immediately after his death, fled to Cacbar and put themselves 
in communication, together with other influential men who had leR 
Moapipore, with Chunder Kirtee Sing. 


Oh'^nd&r Kirtee Sinff invades Mnnnipore , — Fearing disturbapocs 
after the flight of Nur Sing's sons to Cacbar, the Political Agetit oopiv 
mnujestod with the officials in Cacbar, and a guard was plao^ OTer tRp 
%j^ Cbander Kirtee Sing, About this time the Raja ^Htioped^^ f^ 
the restoratioP pf his Raj, but before he had time to receive ap a]iswier;i^ 
he Poiitotved to bis guards, and was ip full .iPipi toh 

acebm^ Nur Sing's three sous apd ebept dPe 

jJ5^0if? 6f0^ JT C6r^e K i v€T, wh^re , ^ |w luora 

p^rhR^ he ee^ a^tt^ to the Political Agent iptiiQatipg 

csdii^g op ^ He met but little;p|%t^tlop on 'Hie 

^e^hed the valley safely. ARer ipdth^ triff tog skirmish, he 

residence of the three 

pf to apd coippiandibg the toost feitile part of the 

#p?^ly 





’ttws j^iwnt- fitatemmts '«f i^«.:lt|tiifn&din^. 

an^- aitheB ;#:«0ni^:-Q-fljtti1^^ 
tbB;‘^«il%e-^f 'iife'lwiogxty'Mr n^ 
of the Baja who had freed the codntry from the hated B^^ese 
|old immeosdy in his favour. The fact of Chunder Kirtee SSn^ having 
ibee® a^mpanied m his expedition by Nur Sin^a sons bad also a favou® 
able effect, as tending to unite the two great factions of the oountiT the 
o t^pctt^W of Oumheer Sing^ family and that of Nur Sing. 

^;||| 4ty^er fiigkt of Beiindro Etehindio Sing haVinir fled 

only for three ninths, Chunder jlirtee 

Siag^umed the B«j, naming as Joobraj, or smWor, the eldest son of 
IS ur Sing; another son to he SenSputti. The littitude of the Folitk^ 

4^gent at thu was one of simple expectancy, and, with the excep- 
tion thut the Kubbo compensation money was withheld, nothing was 
done. The Political Agent in his Reports to Government at this tfmh 
htutes it as his opinion that the above arrangement with Nur Sing's soUs 
not likely to continue, and fears that from his ignorauo^of thh 
gantry; the young Raja will fail entirely into the hands of his advisers ' 
and great oppresdon aad misery results ^ 

Kur Sinfi sons attack the Raja . — Not more than a fort^iight had 
^aps^ after the flight of Debiudro Sing, when disturbdbci^, as the 
Pditical Ageu t feared, broke out. A younger brother of Debindto Sip^s 
; behind on his flight, united with Nur Sin^s sons and 

j5 (10 followers attacked the Raja; blit they; were defeated and fled 
:''^warde CAhhar. T 

^ir^0twes^.^f>o recognize Delindm oa /?o^.---Wben!l)ah^rd 
Il*y. apparently by desire of Sii%,. th^ 
he should he reoogniasod'by 

. i** ®*'«ved «leven days nffer ncMndi^^^ 

^ acted on, and was not oiad^ kbbwh 


moasion f 




f^hindro Sing had made known hia liiUmfifflii i.. 

recover the Raj. The first «ttempf Wi» j^de^ A 
.fi« %l>t f„,„ Maompo», «,§ 

; ^h«^nfe.^Ug dispersed by the ^ja's troops 4 #cV4iic^ 

' Another attempt was ninde j hut d^eated 

Sing 

o®<3al«j and tc Syfbet and 

^here he ctill r^ai^bs^ h{^ hv Jl 


. was ' 





Not 


^ .. ... -,. ,.. .. . . ,, , , . ., . ., , . ,, . ., 

tliooght of ooricUiisg IliernaieS ve« 

tbi« ii^ 

i, 1^0 of Cboo'der Kirtee 

treleotoed back Debindiro 

bflvo in reaching the valley ofl bis^^ 

not .been uttecked by the British force, 

iht MKMi$ipore Government towarde /le "PoliCical . 

opprcMnug the people, the attitude of the Baja an# 

. "Wftft at this period one of decided hostility to the Pdittcal 
rUd was accused unjustly, it need scarcely' be said, of keeping 
ICubbo cofnpensation allowance, which the Raja and his 
^festautly clamoured for, and winch was withheld until jt could 
fly shown that the Raja was able to hold his own. So insolent 
ay become, although they had been assured that the Political , 
^ withholding the Kubbo allowance, was only acting up to tbo 
a^tiovernmet^, that they openly gave out that, if they did not 
i allowance^Hvhen the next instalment became due, they would 
|iihe Kuljb^ valley. The whole of the conduct of the Mtinni- 
rn.ment at? this time is characterized by tlie Political Agent 
[cCplloch) as being “ unbecoming from the court of the son of 
,,iho owed his throne to the Brilisli Governmcnl.’^ Tiie Politi- 
^ Waiting to Government at this period, states : — " I liave met 
#'p6tty acts of annoyance indicating a bad spirit in the authori- 
least many of them) seem to think that the presence of 
4 tive of the British Govcrnm<?nt ought to be no check on 
:hc 3 ' b>f their prowess gained the throne for the young Raja 
-„.ie British Government, and now they have got it, they may 
^is they choose. 1 trust, however, as they cool down, tliey may 
I i^heir position. Tlie young llaja, 1 believe, does/' Agfdh, in 
|||0, the Political Agent fears that the continued unsItGed 
'^^puntry may induce the Burmese to interfere tald asaSist a 
Jjlibr Ject, who was then in high favour with the Cohrt of 

' i : \ 

o/ affairs reported to Governmenl , — In Decftottb^r 

• I reached a climax demaijding interference. At 

^ll^^early shown that the Munuipore Governxneni 

ten to a tribe of Nagas to the north at that tiixiii 

Government. All the remonstrances of the Polfe 

1 :el iclt-i n g any satisfactory explanation of this trapsac- 

was reported to Government. In reply. Govern* 

' rebuke to the Munnipore Raja, and reiniuded him 

^ only by the sufferance and countenance of the 

After this the state of iiffairs improved cousider- 

la being recalled to a proper sense of his poation, 

gitater regard to the rights and felings of his 

■' ■ '■ ■ ■■ ■’ 

, . ■-■/'I:../ - .i '* 

; . Kirtee Sing m the 


<4^ye!p«ment recogiiizing the f of Ghimder Sing 
.aj were:.convc3i^ff^:tp|^;id;ih^>^^ 

assurah!(^.-:df ^ aiabUity; r •waf:; 

" deaucndauis, and to 





prw*cut bj' force of tirtns. if uccessnry, niiy attempt by rival Chiefs to 
aisio<ig:c him. * ' 

Saidi on Muntiiporc after ike recognition of Chnndct: i^irtec — 

Very shortly after the uhuve rcco^uitiou other raids on Xluiihipprc took 
place, which I will rucutiou very briefly. In 1851 Debindro Sing’s and 

Sing’s son made an attempt. In the’ subsequent fight wbTch 
ensued, Debindro Sing’s eldest son was killed and two of Nur Sing’s 
sons taken prisoners ; these were afterwards forgiven and roade^flicialo ; 
tliey arc still alive in Munniporc. One year after, the abbve two sons of 
Madoo Chunder and otic of Marjeet Sing’s, named Kauai Sing, made an 
attempt. Madoo Chuiulcr's two sons were captured, and afterv.airds died 
in Munniporc; Kanai Sitig escaped, and has since made oilier altenipts. 

Outbreak of tke Indian Mitiinj /. — XJp to the time of llio outbreak of 
tlie Indian Mutiny ol Ih.'jT no other rai^|^iook place. .-Xt the latter 
end of 1857, or beginnin^r of 1.S58, the stationed in Chittagong 

mutinied and made for Caciuir ; tliey were tnet and defeated at Latoo, on 
the borders of the Sylhet and Cacliu|felli,istriets, by a detachment of tlic 
Sylliet Light In+antry, now the 4-llh Native Infaiitiy ; they afterwards 
continued on their way cairt, in the direction of the Mnniiiporc frontier. 
The Political Agent, on hearing of tlie Chittagong mutiny, requested liie 
P*.aja to send a body of his troops to the frontier to ]irevenL the imitiiiecrs 
entering the country; thi.- was at once done, and •feu men, under two 
Majors, despatched. Tiicse troops did good service, and captured a num- 
ber of the mutineers, ^vlio were given up to the British oliicials. It is 
sujijiosed that nearly, if iiut all, tlie iiiulinoers were killed, captured, or 
perished miserably in the uiugles of the Munnijiorc and Kookie Hills. 
During the wiiolc of the ]>c:i<id of the muliiiy, the Polnical Agent, in iiis 
llcports to Govcrmneiit, states that the conduct and ieeling!**of the Baja 
and the majority of the oliicials and iiih.abitauts were at that lime g''od, 
and the ll'ja’s offers of a.-sistance to the Briisiii (jovtnnneiu in of 

need sincere. Advantage was taken of the arrival of tin* mutineer.^ by 
some of the .Munniporie Ciiiefs in (.'aeiiar, tuul several joined them with a 
view of getting their :U‘t in overthrowing the Munnip.ne Governaient. 
Among tliem was Nariudrojeet, or Cliaee Ahoom i.'* Ciiaee Ahoom,” 
three years, so called as he wassupp^-sed to have been three years in bis 
mother’s womb), a younger sou of Chourjeet Sing’s ; he was made prisoner 
aud handed over to the British oOicers ; he was eveutually transported. 

Attempt to raise rcrru:ls in Munniporc for general eervire. — During 
the mutiny au attemp’v was made by (luvernn'.ent to cuiisl men as 
sepoys for general service, hut it <piite failed, as the Munnipuries did not 
like the idea of serving in the North-West Provinces, more especiaiiv as 
disturbances were still going on. i ■ 

Raja and head-men jtresenfed tcitk dresses. — In 1850, at the rocorn- 
racndalion of the Political Agcmt, the llaja was preS'-nted with n dress of 
honor, sword, and belt ; at the same time eight of his chief oflicers received 
dresses : these gifts were expressive of approval of the cuiulticL of the 
Ivaja and his otliccrs during the mutiny. One Major, named Itoina 8ing, 
also received the tmninv medal, he having IreJfiT aetuallv cugao-ed witli 
the mutinous sepoys from Chittagong. 

Raids of JIgpak in 1850 l8bi!.— In 1850, Mypak, a descend- 

ant of Gurreeb'Nawaz,. made an attempt,; he reached the vrilley, but was 
defeated under the Wesivru hills, titud lied. JLu 18Gd he agaiu invaded 




^ lb* Ww! it:’":' ’■: -^f’. ’ -r • -..r- ;^ -, - . 

• men the 44^ £&K 

tii« |jU|}4^ eitdoeitre at night. l« 

ptmmt, Tb« eepoT-s were w «^it“j wounded, 

.tifl riiTO in the «lley!^ afterwards. Sererel of his deseeBdan^ 

«r end of 1864, or boning 

«00 followe.*. He 6„ly It as Tr 1 , T ' ‘‘dtooopsnied by .bout 
overtaken by a party of the 3^id Native T^f ®eree ftjver when be orae 
pletely defeij and 'TI'’’ 

escapes * - -K^anai Siug making his 

raids took place, 

had not accompanied his father trOacca ""with 

managed to reach the vailev unmoles^.>d \\ , i i iP^ followers he 
party of sepoys and PoliL ^0.70^. “P 

a party to meet him so soon ‘is t},A -MunDipones sent oat 

up with the rai<^rs under the hilis 
from the capital, ft beim. neaidv ll- , 

bttle was done, and the Kaia^s i7n nmo m contact, 

proposing to attack the raiders in fhe morni^l ^“lu *tf ' 
inknown to the Mnnninorie foree Hi.. «?rs -lu the meantime, 

inp their advance hlv^il h/en’ ‘h:erS7hv 

adherents fled. The Brihsh for/'a . . ^ be and his 

the force of entreuclied Munuipories™rnd i» the dark upon 

enemy, at once attacked them. ^ The ^ ^ 

under the impression, the night beimr dad- thit^tir side were 

being attacked by Gokul Sino- njw?*^i : " their turn were 

An irregular firi^ oI lofh Lee „a I'r’ themselve™ 

morning the .nistake w^ Tt once di^ovl! "’’t “ «■» 

Sing and his adherents had got clear oiT^^ lu^H Gokul 

several men were wounded on either side - n,l ^ 

force, afterwards died Gokul Siii^ eliu? i ^ ^feepoy of the British 
was captured by the Pdice in CooS^f i 1868, when he 

.ChebaLnd aoulnoed ^'Sveu 

create duMaMM\n^fv”urT~T^ namh'^ <‘»d otter parte teto 
twident in the British provrCr wro ^e h.fl I-, »»» 

raids on Munnipore are few. Debindro Sinn- is Ttllf ”r *« hoake 

being now bid, thc Al miuipories do not anr F/ ^ *“ i^anca, but 

With bim raaides hia nephiv, a son of /Jr Sin"t* ! 
be IS a young man, but nothing is known of f « v 

who has already been concerned in two ra^ds eeemc A**®* / 

^ disturbances, and his arrestT^^ 

™ tr <k. iLu, b„ „ ,1,,, S 
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?■ .bfolher 

itt'^C^Jiaiv ,«taiaM' /©ob^x^ Sif^^^^lwtfc.-he^lkas 
, -fiorj^ ■ ' ^luMacier,^ aib’d' , :t^«fpe ,» ■ 

fifrapdijii^f Marjw^^ formerly resided in ^e 
^ ^*®S*'***®^» ^ ^ ^ l«aw the eod^ % 

“ * e iT^d^ lo Sylliet, A dcecwidant of 0«*«# 

ID Monmpoiy, ncoompaoied Mypdk in Bie l6xnt raid 
n Knnai Sing, who is in iiidiDg/and the others 

mnt»oDea,^aU the above i^ide in the Cadia? District. There 

any attempts to seize the Eaj from the 

. #’«^-~The present llaja, as has been often mentioned 

Kirtee Sing, only son of Gambeer 
mugj he IS a healthy. looking man of thirty-seven, and looks as 
If he would rule for many years. His successor is to be his eldest son, 
aged about 17 y^rs, named Soor Chuuder Sing. The Raja has, besides, 

u^- ‘? *s a sou of Ohourjeet Singes, named 

Saytoo Sing. Ihe Raja a mother is still alive, and resides in Munui- 

£rtiu& tnfiv^nce in, Munnipore, ^*c.— Although the origin of British 
influence in the affairs x)f Munuipore has been already alluded to, it may 
be well here to give a connected account of its rise and the benefits it 
lias coufe^ed oii the country. Up to the time of the first Burmese 
war, or rather, shortly before it, little had been heard of the lilunni- 
pones. stated ill page 178 of this account, during the reigu of Jaee 
oing, or ChinUingkomba, negotiations were entered into with the British 
oveinmeot about 1762 with a view to obtain its assistance against the 
Burmese, but nothing was effected. There is no knowledge among the 

present day ol any actual Treaty, as mentioned in 
Axi-chisous Treaties, page 121, having been concluded. The events 
eadmg to assistance having been given to Aluunipore in 1824, with its 
nature, have been already uarrated* 

IVmp with Gumheer Sing, 1833.— In 1833 the following Treaty was 
[joncluded with Gumheer Sing. Of this Treaty tlie Raja has n/copV 
md never seems to have possessed one.— “The Governor.Gbncral Sd 
supreme Council of Hindoostan declare as follows With regard to 
die two raug^ of hills, the one called the Kala Kaga range, and the 
dher the Noonjai range, which are situated between the eastern 

:^ud of the Barak and the western bend of the Barak, we will give up 
part of the Hon^ble Company thereunto, and wc wiU 
nake these hills over in possession to the Raja, and give him the line of 
he^Jeer^^d the western bend of the Barak as a Wndary, provided 
foHo^— ^ ^ whole of what is written in this paper, which 

ui J* — *1^ will, agreeably to instructions received, without 

it «.■ ibe 

he way ehstmet tbrtr^^ on between 

or^iiinnniimrie merchants. He ivili not 
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it neoefiBai^ to retain an oiSoei* in tlie ^wnncter of Politica 
_ " Siictt/* eaye C^onel McCiillooli |inaiinscrip 

&« original 4nlies dT ih^ Polttiioal Agent. It teok mauj 
tlie gox^eral peace tiiat now prevnilfi (1867) on th* 
i^Kiniamv, l»cii any relaxation in the endeivotne to keep thi 
i^MC' edi t f^hat border quiet would be followed by infractiona of tli< 
|)iMoe sttidk as w^» formerly so frequent^ and which might lead to hQsiili< 
ties betwi^n the Maonipories and Burmese." 


Support to ho awarded to the Raj^j 1861. — The fatuce relations witL 
the State of Mnnnipore of the British Government, with its deeiaratioc 
of support to the Haja, is thus expressed in paragraph 3 of Governmeni 
letter addressed to the Political Agent dated the Srd October .1851 
" His Honor in Council, therefore, authorizes j^ou to make a public 
avowal of the determination of tiie British Government to uphold the 
present Baja, and to resist and punish any parties attempting herealtei 
to dispossess him. Such declaration. His Honor concurs with you in 
thinking, will in itself be sufficient to deter from all attempts whicl 
might give rise to the necessity of acting on the threat implied in it." 

Remarks of iJie Hon’ble Court of Directors on the above . — In 
despatch No. 14, of 5th May 1852, the Hon^ble Court of Director 
remarks on the above decision: — The position, however, which yoi 
have thus assumed of pledged protectors of the Kaja imposes on yot 
as a necessary consequence the obligation, not only of attempting to guid. 
him by your advice, but, if needful, of protecting his subjects agains 
oppression on his part ; otherwise our guarantee of his rule may be th< 
cause of inflicting on them a continuance of reckless tyranny. Th 
obligation thus incurred may be found embarrai^iug, but it must neverthe 
less be fulfllled, and while needless interference is of course to be avoidec 
we shall expect that, as the price of the protection aflurded to him, th 
Kaja will submit to our maintaining a sufficient check over the genera 
conduct of his administration, so as to prevent it from being oppressiv 
to the people and discreditable to the Goverumeut which gives it sup 
port." 


Proposed withdrawal of the Agent. — In 1861 the then Politica 
Agent being about to proceed on furlough to Europe, Governmen 
contemplated removing the Agency. 

Withdrawal reconsidered . — This contemplated withdrawal was, how 
ever, on a reconsideration of the arguments for the retention of ai 
Agent, not carried into eflect. The records of the Office at that perioc 
are very impeifoct, and I have failed in finding the Political Agent's iette 
an the subject. Colonel McCulloidi, iu fais manuecript memo, formerly 
inoied, however states : — " Looking at tbe altered state of Bannah from 
the time when it was considered necessary to retain a P*»Htic:ii Agent, i- 
3ha been doubted whether the necessity for owe now exists; but thougl 
be atate of the Burmese Empire is very dlflei^nt from wiiat it was, it h 
lOt »o altered as to affiect the original reasons for’ the retention of ar 
\genk A®d though his dutfos were stated to be as above indicated, 
he ctr^mstances of this shown in my Reports, brought 

ibon^ instead of the snper vision of the non tier, thiit of th 

vh<de^ country. Thus the duties of Poll t teal Agent a*o mill 

xtohs^^::thsto' they wme, and' as Muuuipoie advsthcesVil 
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iraiTirimil 

jiifti' : ' ocjTWsi'^iHttiflfi:, :'lie' ...-liae ' ''ior\ them in 

tiintn to iso thoiir otni l^onofit. 

■Ct •*t: ■ ^i^xii^rieg ,0^0. leir ' in^SivU 

liliinniptoirietl Of* tjboir ©ostoms, 

Hiadooism inore^^MMs tn^oonoe over tbo peojilo* tliiif feejifig will 
||lo;;'^!^bVincTease, and inattei^ no ooneern rel%ioii wiJi 

mixed np and Ooafasod with it as to render tUeir obsio'yancse 
d^ldjf O'seuxOd. 

; — The oflfioials are very a verse to any tiling Hte 

^noatipti among the people, on the grounds, not, however, expressed 
feefore me, that, if educated, the people would no longer suhniit to the 
present form of Govermneut, and would no longer remain, as they are 
now, the slaves of the Raja. 

Forced labour and its remedy , — The system of '‘lalloop'^ or forced 
lahoar, which prevails, is acknowledged by the authorities themselves to 
be radically bad, not only for the people, but for the Raja and the Stated 
While making this confession, however, they are still strongly against any 
change. I have had many conversations with them on the subject of 
some reform in the sysjtem, but without effect. Allowing as they do 
that the labour thus forded is comparatively^ useless both to the workman 
and tb'e State, and that by its evil influence IbO men are required to do 
the work of ten, I proposed to them that it should be optiomd with the 
people, subject to “ lalloop,^^ to escape it by the payment of a moderate 
yearly sum, a poll-tax in fact; thus those whose labour was valuable to 
them wduld be able to benefit by it; those, again, who still preferred the 
old syste^ could remain under it. The State would benefit by the 
revenue thus gained, and oflicials'now depending for their ^bsistenee on 
exactions would receive regular salaries in lieu. The officials, in reply, 
state that the peo{)le do not care for any change, which I know to 
be notoriously untrue, and, most characteristic reason of alj, that a o-reat 
objection w'ould be, that the various officers attached to the ^*^lall^O|>s" 
would be deprived of their perquisites; thus, although allowing the 
system to be properly carried out, their legitimate gains would be on an 
enormously increased scale to what they now enjoy. 

Domestic slaverj/ : Us abuses . — In favour of the system of domestic 
slavery, wliich prevails extensively in Munnipore, nothing cith be said. 
Even in the mild form in which it exists, it is liable to gross abhses, .and 

bears hard in many easds of crime and debt upon the innocent radml>ers of 

the culprit^s or debtor’s 'family. Besides this condition of actual sla verv 
in which so many of tlie peojdc remain, the system of Ittlloop’’ is oniy 
n modified form of the slave sy’^stem, as under its operation none of the 
inbabitants are free to go where they choo^ in the valley, and are, it 
may be readily underatood, utterly prohibited from leaving it without a 
pa^ j^om the authoriti^, and in many cases security f(^ their return 
being demanded. It is |obvious what a chock this offers to trade and the 
general impiovement of 1 the country. 

M0kh pro^ices cmiraH J^ov^ad^^ can be 

no doub^ th:it the ^sl^m cf ju Munnipore con- 

Muiidlipories wkii tlidt 
mtutinug to 
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CO 1^ that tberc is little le|t fot me i<> 

tali' 6 <^i5ept to gi'fe my idens m to a mnedy for its Iwid riiOflitc. ft 

w tlie prmebt C3rctem be alio to oon tinue, mtaUierc will 

^ow jfetii bad to w<^«e every year, and a remedy is im perativtSy c^ 
Tbat remedy is to be sought for, I consider, in the redactioo of tbe 
^***^^^^ men liable for service and their increased .efficiency. The 
details of any improved scheme I have not worked out, not knowing 
whethw Government would care to interfere. This ranch would in idl 
probability be required — Governraent to again assume some control ovw 
the troops; ammunition, and it might he pay, to be supplied, and tbe 
Assistant to the Political Agent to be re-appointed, whose chief duty 
would he the organization and drill of the men. Lookinf** over the re- 
coifds this Office, I tind tliat in 1836 Government made the following 
propositions with regard to the Munnipore Levy in a communication to 
the Political Agent dated 18th April 1836 I am also directed to call 
for] your opinion upon the possibility of organizing the militia upon the 
following footing, supposing it to consist of 3,000 men. Of the whole 
number, 200 only to be required to he on duty together, but these to be 
embodied pnder the eye of a European Commanding Officer and Adju. 
taut. The individuals composing this body to be allowed to retire in 
rotation to their villages, their places beiiig hlled by otliers coming iU' 
from the country, in such succession as the authorities in Munmporc 
might, in consultation with the European Officers, determine. While 
actually embodied, the men of the levy to get the same pay from the 
British Government and through its Agent as is received by those of the 
Assam Sebundy Corps. A certain portion of this body to Ijc exercised on 
horseback, and the Eulers of Munnipore^ be required to place a saffi.. 
cient number of horses for that purpose under tbe charge of the Euro* 
pean Officer superintending the levy. It has been suggested that by such 
a plan as tliat above described the whole levy miglit receive? effictent 
instruction without withdrawing tliem from their agricultural pursuit®, 
and iu the course of a year or two every man in the eo^try capable 
of -bearing arms be rendered a valuable soldier with disciple Sufficient 
to understand and feel confidence in the power it confers, and not enough 
to disqualify him for the desultory^ode of warfare for which he is by 
naiure and circumstances best adapted." To this Captain Gordo® the 
thdn Agent, replied iu a lengthy communication dated 3rd August 1836, 
Hwplan, without going into particulars, was to this effect : A battalion* 
composed of 260 men and officers, to be selected from the Militia fierce 
ofJMuumpore, and placed under the care of a European Gommaoding 
Officer and Adjutant ; these men and their officers to be paid by the 
Bi4tisk Governm^t at the rate of pay allowed to the corresponding 
raiiks in the Natiye Army, deductions heinf made for cloth i«o- and 
accoutrements. l%e Commanding Officer and the Bolitm^ Ao^t +« 
haiie the sole Control of this The men 

Coxpp^ng M to O»0 ibr others 

until the ^ole Mihtia liad igone t^ of iraiuiij<*'. Ihe 

Mu ^vem- . 

meat ’ 
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«*^%« qiH^MD tas, 1 Wieve, Iwei 

that the taxes on the enfrv f ^ i ^ ®“ best anthority 

withitt the last four years five ^ increased 

Calcutta Asrent has houIhf K. a r '^*«b this, the EaiaV 

for Mttonii>ore. There is thus”a 'stmi^ ^ above lu the Calcutta raarket 
overtaxed to keetj flipm f 4. * that the traders are 

R.ia tVgtT, [r:„r„^zf z r 

for hie owu benefits. ^ ^ ®«PP*y ol the above articles 

°',!zTi{ ^oZfCe^trz 

if protection to the present Raia aud fjLV^ assurance by Government 
ap^ted to have bad ?l,e 0^71 n,?H;^L d^eeudaote m.ght have been 
aave atill taken X Ld altllrM^ f“P 7 " attempts, they 

% ocour. My Ud~Toml^ Ztf opJol “Z". 

■aifis bad notbioff at leact in ♦; ‘^P‘u»on tn.it these constant 

inpopularity of the Ruler or of anv o-elT^^^l tliem either with 

iemLlvea/ Tb.s ^ f ™ "!{“?. P“P'» 

inttLBritiahXermLrtuU^r- «’«=kened, 

trength to seiic and hold the guddee — f s^oosftiX”"^tt had' sufficient 
ho recognition afforded formerly in similar ^^ses. The XdUrt aeJ '’^ 

dnff.°Iwo 7 rrs ■afterh 7 ;«:m..r'’'"tf “i -S‘ s 

lisaffected Munnipore resident of"Srchar^o^^SvllT*^^j'^^ effect on the 
isturbances. Another causrfor aff meditate 
he peculiar nature of the Government of the Ruler lies ia 

•ff./.iSr.nriS s™oV"" - 

luumpore, and I now return to the subieet ^ni ^^rr®^^^^^ 
ttion made Government by the late ^ iSw *^ 2 ! 

te 2 *tb April 1868 . Ia that comXi^uTn^fe, 

f Impressive acts and customs which the PolitiA^ a a list 

Bpreanoa ie had by LU inflaen.^iSn^‘ ^ 

lese customs have never been altert*d tV^!; t^ind. As 

ft WW i«» the mtb^LaZS 

letdy d^ved by the Raia and his ^ confess) com.. 

^ IM^ao^eot iUoid LA 7^*^**^t f it 






^ l 0 o 1 k«d ^to, it i« titat t^e nut suspect 

uf t}ia M tlieir aisfuraae^a Tlic 

^^^*^*'**^ 1 '^* ^^^***® aiwVe letter* Vut are 

' ^ oiudifi'i^ for<^ at the present day, are as ielie^ I 

; ttt |Mit :— ** I relieved the people of the ootmtiry of eer- 

whieh pressed heavily on them add Created 
s indtioed the Goveromeutt to altogether relin^oish the 

|C^toua ’Whieh j^&ye every man in authority, on the most triflitig chargfe, 
|wie jW'tyer ^ imprison andiron in his house any man of inferior grade 
|even for owing him one rupee* I induced the Government to do away 
With tlie ai^iCufc custom (mentioned in my Report) of June IbdS, of 
[uiung heavily any man in \vhose compound a dead cow or pony was 
Ifound* If the man CMuld not pay, his wiio and cUildron were sold, and ' 
fthe village paid tiie balance: this custom aiforded opjwriunities which 
. were used to an extent beyond conception for any man to rcren<’‘e him- 
self on his enemies. A )>urtion of this fine went to the Haja, ^ud its 
amount was not regul.^ed by any fixed rate, but pro}>ortione<l to the abi- 
hly of the man or village to pay, sometimes being 200 times tile value 
of the st^nimal when alivf. I also induced the Government to abolish the 
ancient ; custom of allowing a certain class of men in attendance upon 
the KajAs. house to rush out from that place iu a body aud loot the 
women at their stalls in tiie bazaar; the women being i>ermitted to 
defend theinscdvcs as best they could. A portion of this pi under went to 
the Uaja or his mother. 1 effectually checked the looting of houses, the 
pluudenug of Naga villages, selling of widows aud orpiiaus for debtc 
lucuiTed by their deceased husbands or fathers. 

tear of annexation one reason for the haclcward state of the coimtrv^ 
-~It may be a Ru])jecl for wonder tiiat the Raja and his advisers, who arc 
shrewd men, well knowing the value of money, do not make more of the 
resources of the country than they do^^ There may be many reasons for 
this, but there is one very potent one — the fear of anm-xatiou. This 
lear, though never openly expressed, is generally entertained by all the 
authorities. In the lower orders it is more a hope lluiii a ffar. The only 
or at least best, way, in the imagination of the authorities, to avert this 
catastrophe is to keep lhe\*ouutry poor aud not allow its capabilities to 
become ;kuowu. In a matter of this sort any allusion to the subject 
must be made cautiously, but I have more thau once, as opportunity 
offered, .assured them that bad government iu former times was what led to 
aunexatjions, and not, on theAJoutraiy, careful and just ruliug for the 
good of the people. ® 
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',, ,:E^A3E2/*3E? XX.\ 

to ^ XublM Tallesr imd tlie JUija of SomJOfc, 


Kaag.a-^r;'r 

^v«r„»™t a* far » the NingU.re, or. ar it is severally named iu S 
® in 1834, havino: beeu m the possession of Munnioorfe 

luring the period intervening between the conclusion of peace after the 
»n^tiTor Bup\«*5oS mmnllyTas golfed to “he GoiornXTt 

Tfaja of Sumjol . — Tiiis valley is semi-indenendent beino- mlod 
irta^’^o? .“•"j'* of Su.njok, the .lame of the village'’orlh^ 

ten? “PP“™tobean official «f 

ii« JAiQg^. His Raj js hereditary in his family. 

un,|tej::?fcl“m^ti:lt h:‘;o:te?;:dTt‘v“s 

le, eft Muumpore for the Kuhbo valley on the 22nd of that'mouth™ 

4«entol by t I took’’?!^ m ‘" be more 

PJWB M «raail^^^ 

a lew SoSw ' n - 


nsoniiiainfi 
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* spemfid nSo^^Wwer^, » liiH sti^ani, an4 

b»ttil><K>/«ij<l caj£ After 
this nver thero tH »«oi>eid^ »*«®P sbertJy after 

SSiSf ^ ^ g»t»^ a gradiaai 

Mow ^ laac&ed. iHMifi4ai7 between Af anninore 
»n^ab IS at this point tbe base of the biH range/ and close to^tbe 
S? ' *« Munniporiea have a email stockade, and near it a 

small viiia^i^ settled from the Mannipore vaUej 


^ The stockade, which is small and garri^ 

“ situated in tree forest, sloping upwards towards 
the uorth: tins forest is very open, and there is scarcely any under- 
growth, and that of a very light character. Near the stockade is a 

?1T“ “y servants pronounced to 

he brackish, but whicli 1 did not find so to my satisfaction. The heat 

presented a great contrast to the cool atmosphere I 
iiad left behiud me lu Muuuipoie. ^ 

na/Afy,— Leaving the stockade the route lies still 
nearly due east, and continues for about two miles through open forest 
>v>th a hill spur, ae„«Iy wooded, to the right. The forX tract la 
dightly undulating, and stretches away to the north for apparently a 

*’^^**' absence of uuder<»'rowth 

jould be easily cleared. I have never seen finer land for tea cukivation 

ssam oi Cachar. This forest is succeeded by a grassy plain 
yith few tre^ and with apparently a poorer soil ; it is cultivated in some 
1 ^ Burmese villages are now to be seen, but very few. 

In this plain the Lokchao River is met with and crossed ; it is here about 

«ni'* ^ pebbly and sandy bottom, knee-deep, and with a 

nodeiately swift current; it flows south, aud is here called the Turate. 

Teak /brtfj^.—Shortly after crossing this river a forest tract is an-ain 
mtered upon The road through this forest is wide, flat, and dryl so 
pod IS it that for miles a buggy might be dri%'eu on it. This for'^t at 
irst shows a variety of trees, among which I observed some fine cotton 
re^ of great size, but after a time almost the only tree to be seen is 
eak m every stage of growth, from the sapling to the full-grown tree 
I he forest is apparently of great extent laterally, especially towards thi 

B an almost complete freedom from undcrgrowtli, and the eye can 
raverse easily a circle of about a fourth of a mile radius witliout a break. 

extends through this fcrest for about four 
and the largest nver yet met with is crossed just before leavino- it 
J^vcr is^named the Mulling, and has a swift current, 


9^ 18 another small ri ver, the buf ^ v ' i ‘I- forest 

atiks the T}ia^.v-,i. il ” - > W Irom m 

mks, «*! and by Uio 

■ Id- hesa' for . 


, ' ««« ourtne^ .Village 


r n n cscci-f 
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ANNUAL RCrorr^OF TIIJC 


hill Resuming: the j<mrncy next d»y, the road led 

rtffftlti throu;^h Icnk forest niid small cultivnlcd patches, ut»til a range of 
bills about four miles from the Ihntmah was reached. This range, c;tUed 
by t’nc Munuiporirs Ungo-ching, although it looked a low one, was found 
bigher than auticipaicd, as otlier three parallel ranges were found after 
the first ridge was reached. Tlic highest part of the range of lulls must 
bare been at least 2,000 feet above the valley. The crossing of this range 
of hills was the most fatiguing part of the whole journey, as the road 
was very sleep, narrow, and bad. Tiic heat was also very great, and water 
scarce. The jungle was quite open on this range, but it was apparently 
anir.bal)itcd near the point crossed, and no cultivation was anywhere 
seen. Teak trees were nUo plentiful on the range. Arrived at, the east- 
ern crest of the liills, a distance of aljout seven or eight miles from the 
2 on: .mcTiCCjncnl of iIjo nscc>nt, another and larger valley was seen covered 
in nr.tchcs with forest, atnl towards the south .an extensive tract of 
aw.-iinpy and grass land with scattered clumps of trees, and closing the 
rahey in that direction a low range of jungly* hills. 

' Kingthee Hirer. — About six miles off and nearly due cast lay the 
Siir.z’tiiec River, oti a bend of which on the right hank could be seen 
lie village ol Suinjok, on a height a good mnnv feet above the river. 
Descending the hill, llic path lay, as before, throngh forest and sparse 
:u;:ivation until the Isingthee was reached. The valley had more vil- 
ai'cS and culiivaiiou in j>roportion than the one just left, but still 
rii.jges were hv no moans numerous. On the banks of the Nino-thee, 
ibcut a quarter of a mile above the village, huts had been prepared 
br me. i was visited the same evening by a son of the Rajahs, who 
nfirmcd me that his father would pay me a visit on the following day. 

JBunnese ninsicians. — Next morning the R.aja sent jnovisions for my 
rcr'.ies and servants; he also sent a miiuber of musicians, who proceeded 

0 set up their iusirnmcnts outside my l;ut under the caver of a shed to 
:c:r> cO' the sun. The instruments consisted of a set of drums twelve in 
lumber, suspended witiiin .a tub-shaped cylinder of carved wood, and 
larefully tuned; the pcilhnncr squatted iu the centre oi‘ the cylinder; 

L Sit ol small gongs regulated in tfuic and mounted in .a similar cylinder; 

1 large and a tenor drum ; two instruments, one large and ouc small, 
efcmbling in appearance and sound clarionets, cymbals, bamboo 
lapncvs. The music was verv good indeed, and their rendering of what 
eft^inbicd an overture, in which vocal music was ii.troduced, was really 
’..asing and s]viritcd. quite difTerent to Bcngallec or IMunniporie music : 
ue time kept was excellent. The singing of the Burmese is pecuii.ar, 
►r.d seemed to me to he all in a ininDr kci'. The performers included a 
remau and a girl, and a kind of plaj' was performed iu which four men 
.::d the t%vo women took part, the orehestr.a accomii.anying. This play, 
Ithough I could not utidcrstand what wa.s said, was yendered infinitely 
rnufing by the antics of the comic mnn^* of the performance, whose 
unnr laces were irresistible. During my stay these musicians attended 
eguiarly, and were well rewarded on ni}'’ departure. (For a description 
f an entertainment closely resembling this, sec Captain lAiwia^s HiU 
'meU of Cliillagoug, page 50 et s€q.J 

Titii qfibe a.— Towards the afternoon the Raja made his pro- 
alsed visit, nt tended by his chief oflicers and about 200 mcii, armed with 
fvtmkeis hc.i he came mounted on a fine » hmhaut. with his two 





'.;i^iilii^'’|}am :V7hj'<0:li. 'bai;- m 

ibf bite of the otb^daot^ blbo tb®®®d obi ioXivb beoo odocatcd 
Of ooorftt' be aet^ 

gioiA’<»n\b^ The :j^O- «oidv:¥v;Si«^^ 

. oo varioas subjects ; be seemed #>o 

iiout^ IVom his counla-jr tlirouj^h Mnunipore to ihe Bdjliidi protiiicos, alsO 
^lom -Daeea^o Calcutta;, &o., He bad evideatljf heb^ of tlte l^ooB^ 
disturbances in British territory, but informed me that;, tro ibr as he^ 
there bad been no disturbances on any part of the Bibiaiese frontier 
near his country. I enquired what rules be adopted as 
fire-arms to be sold to the tribes bordering* on tlie Kubbo yaUey. He 
■replied that his rales were most strict both as regfarded fire-arms and 
spears, but that, no doubt, bad characters found it profitable to seU fire- 
arms to bill-men, and many were so disposed of. He also informed me 
that be would be, if possible, more particular even than before, siooe 1 had 
mentioned the subject. After about an hour’s conversation the Kaja took 
bis departure, after arranging that I should return his visit next day. 


lieiurn vUit to the JRaJa ^- — The next day I returned the visit of the 
Raja: on this occasion the Raja’s mother, a fine-looking old lady, was 
present. Nothing worthy of note happened on this occasion, and 1 took 
my leave after a stay of about half an hour. Shortly after my return to 
my hut the Burmese interpreter called, and stated that the Raja bad 
determined upon sending him with me, so that he might proceed to 
Calcutta for education, or stay with me in Munnipore for instruction, as I 
thought best. I took him with me the next day, and sent liim on to 
Calcutta. I have heard nothing of him since be left Muonipcre, This 
interpreter was a young man, a native of Kubbo, by name Moung-youk. 


Tillage of Sutnjok . — The village of Surojok is situated on the right 
bank of the Ningthee River, and is of ittconsiderable size ; it is quite 
unfortified. There are the remains of palisading near the residence 
of the Raja, vrhich is in the centre of the village, but the palisading 
is very dilapidated. The site of the village is evidently old, as X 
noticed many ruinous brick erections in Buddhist style. The popu- 
lation of the Village is probably not more than about 1,500 to 2,000. 
On the opposite bank of the Ningthee there seemed several ^ m nR 
villages chiefly occupied by boat-buildeis : their sizes X did not asce^m. 
There seems to be little or no trade carried on in Simajdk, and 
work I sa\V going on was boat-building. Severaf bpal» of 
and fin« build were under construction, ail built of the 
plentiful on all sides. The houses are all of wood abd bam 
elevated ground to the south of the village and overlooking the river a 
fine new pagoda of teak and severaf other been 

l^ceent^y ©on Raja. Soda-water 

of these ere<^^ an inverted soda- the 

7:eommon-‘ ond ■ iavodrite' Sot 'these. jand^ in ' the 

rt'K-ubbo valley. ■ 

Sunyok' is^ 

Rinsed have seen in a %toag ilbut 1 5 or 1 6 

' ^ the 'range;, of; 












‘t^iere oniaiiMmti^.:’witti 

l^-'itbe. 'two' 'dayij*'in^^i|j|®,,,,liii,^|,;"lij0-''i^tii'r^ 
I'^jTS: ittttead'or seven 

*■ » j '■# Jit ' ■ * j j * j j® 



etx to sixty-ibttr 

* ‘ The chief 


„ . he done, thoo^ pci 
In the scemiy 


hill part of the joorney^ !WhiCh pr©^ choice in 
1 returned to Moiinipore on May 7th« 


Jjwo^e foit<5e#— Tbc ipfordaation Ij^ave been able to ohtein 
te^i^ng^ the Moray ronte, called Imole by Pemberton, is to tlw effect 
that it is tcn^^ longer. The Heerok or Tohip-donn 

range of bills at the bighest point in crossing is only about 4,500 fi^t above 
the sea level, and more than 1,S00 feet lower than the direct route taken 
by me. The ascents and descents are also said to be easier, and the 
troublesome Ungo-chiijg range is at the point crossed much lower aud 
easier. The dilficulties with regard to water are much the same on both 
routes. Immediately after crossing the Heerok range the Bunneec 
village of Turamoo is reached. Sumjok is two marches from Tummoo. 
The distance between the Munnipore capital and Tummoo is given in 
Pemberton^s route maps as sixty-four miles, divided into seven marches ; 
one day at least would be saved iu going direct across the valley from 
the Cachar road without diverging to the capital. 

Bill tribes on ike route.^The hill inhabitants on the Heerok range 


are generally peaceful and well under control, and travellers and traders 
are scarcely ever molested or interfered with. The Ungo-chiug range, 
as before ©Served, is uninhabited. 


Condition of the inkabitanU of Kuhho, — The inhabitants of the 
Rubbo valley struck me as not being such a muscular and healthy- 
looking race as the Munuipories. Their villages had not such a 
prosperous look. Sickness, especially small-pox, appeared common. I 
noticed several people labouring under this disease, and freely mixing 
with the other inhabitants. Many of the people, both men aud women, 
had lost an eye from ulceration. I observed no cases of goitre^ All the 
Burmese I came in contact with during my journey were civil and good- 
tempered, rendering me assistance when required and seeming pleased 
vwtb my visits 






of tbe fiSll 0<na^^ iokA Tiilbes tm tiio rsile 4 ^' 
" Moimxiiore. ' ' ^ 


X m the first part of this J^portolla^ 

TO tfie fa m territory of Maooipore when describings the road Wtw 4 ^ 
the Biitish province of GacUar and the Munnipore valley. ^!Pho ot^TOt 
of this port of the lleport will be to give a more complete aoeotiut of 
the hill conntry as to its phy steal aspects, and also a brief descdptioa 
of the many curious tribes which inhabit it. 

of kill countrj/ under Hunnipore rule . — By far the largesli 
tract^'of country owned by Munnipore is that situated in the hills ^r- 
rouiiding the valley. This area has gradually extended since the re. 
establish men t of the Munnipore power after the Burmese war of IbM 
and is still extending in a north-easterly direction, althouo-h slowly* 
Munnipore extension to the north has been steadily carriell out for 
many years, but now must cease, as it has been found, .since the estab- 
lishment of the Naga Hills Division in I8tl6, that this extension has 
been earned, unwittingly it is said, beyond the frontier line of 184»2, in 
a northerly direction towards Assam. To the south Munnipore infla- 
ence has never been great, and is yearly diminishing, as the Loosai tribe 
pf Ikonkies becomes more powerful and devastates the country in that 
ai^ctiOD. Ihe total area of the hill possessions of Munnipore is pro* 

afro 000*^^ population is roughly computed 

^ Bill ranges, their direction, height, -The hill ranges foapd within: 
IfM area under Munnipore rule gpencrally run nearly north and sopth 
with occasional connecting spurs and ridges of lower elevation between 
Uiem. Their greatest altitude is attained to the north about Ibttr day e' 
i the Munnipore valley, and here hills are found upwards of 
BjOOO feet above the level of the sea. From this point south until the«ea 
IS cached, towards Chittagong and Arrncan, there is a steady decsei^ 

hill ranges; to the north again, until the As^m 
yalieym reached, there is the same gradual decrease in heiirht, The 
general aspect of the hill ranges is that of irregular serral^ k^tes 
WB^onally rising in^ conical peaks and flattened cliffs of baW ^ 
*55^ Kovvpoom vallel^, and cpycred with Jungle ^liCre a 

^ bold as oyer the Eruog a_nd Barak Ei vers. Occasionally, ks ia 

® over^obkiag the Munnipore vaBey, ihe summit 
pt^nt^a m<me open and l^ing tia 

wiey 1$ ti& "lU l^ttd c<>ippai5atiY©|y 

72) t—"OW kBowleSge « t)i« geoW of th« 
iWo^y OCisapea % tie^ triliw h»s iMt.«o«e f 

^ bi^ort/pa/ the north*^stera;::^<i^p^j^|^ impr<>v|a.:: 

tHOttntams;tpibmc%ns^ ^ 


i;.p0rtipnis;'_ 


'bare - W 








;‘l» 0 »Kiebs* tj» 

^^lilht!!^®/-^ *^7“**?**?^*^ 

W, B ligbt and ihaUe modstn^ of a brown odloar and a ^rad 
i *“ ptOToil on tbo loimr heighis. On roaj^ 

derationa, tbeae are ooooeeded bj- ^te of oo a<rfl and 

■■•'it idTf -TL’i" “«“y. «»*«.'>«« to bo btUo more than an indurated 
»a iiut .7 '^ot'oetly et«ti 6 ed in very thin layera, which weaeranv 

^owin*^ “«‘*T‘*a of the iXeS l^l 

lK)rder8 of the nullahs are very numerbus 

found bmestone faaa 

hen been fonnd^’n'’th7„7T banks of the streams, and it has since 
.ilk W^n tit M " ’ “Tt- TI'O rocks fonnd on the 

ide, eomnosed of ^t.r '7'^® 'alleye are, on the Munnipore 

om'pSt ■•'?? “oro or'Sess 

re found with affalmLtolftV La r n bon-stone 

:ronnd not far ffom Moreh N^Jh ''o‘f*M ' " ®‘‘ T *•’"* 

lore solid and comnarf 771 II “ / Munnipore the rocks become 

Iramei tribe dwells is com., 1 '*r ®®°tral ridge about where the 

aving about the base biulders” o^° grfidre^^ThaLwat 

“>®>o‘o "“oo/ ki.” found’ or' 7ortd 

t to £ b,^ 7 ‘'"'i '®'‘b tree jungle. Almost the only exco^ 

;t 3 3 "'. ;;„t irsn •' ;"• 

r.:r.'5; si;':.:;: ys.'? " ■••• 

blier, toon, oak asb &o Z P ro-oP"®'"? Nagessur, Jarool, India. 

|hte and where this kind ^ of forest exists the hambo7 is 
i iuno-l** I^^eiok range, lying between Munnipore and BurtHah 

towards the west or north, and thi bamboo is ^nfined 
the low lying ground and r.-ivines. Fir trees are octjasiouallv spon 

tare not pieuidul. The tei nhint » faknnai 



made for the tek plant in the liill rUh^ M«g betw^ 
''''?‘'“t sueee6s. Aittfon^thi nfay be t^ 

l^wredr ^ ‘"'b *ulh3* ei^re wdl ada^ 

ftj .ffi wyfa. ^be Cmciom would fo^t likely l&o grow wellFhn 
fo tWH ^ ,®«P®®'“‘*y ”bose lyti*^^^^a Mutmipdre 

ro”Sfv Tbc^plKhtAAtiB^^ tKililk- 

. only parts of ttetu»«^5#ipS df foie#t:lai.d lyitigr 

g^^e^tw.tory wbieb arc ;Utdaed;:th apy^tent areltliose or 

^ ill:. I 3 ? I ng ■• near^, ^#he vMle^; ,;:7#rbm 'tiSv' 






, ®iv6r rii^ uader tli« 

. — --V - .V Munnipoire ^lier 

^ It ii^y^ mrnar&m tfai 

^ Jnlls to tli« w«sfc of wlnib X 3 ^ 

tbfe Wig faeiug^ tbo Tal% ; thig i^ag i]OA% 400 ^^^ (tlio onlv oiie 
^sed ,u tbejooroey CiaAor aW MaWip^ 

the Jieyiee fellg mfco the Berung north offroad, The E^at^ 
ff t receive® many amall uhnained atea^g^^ S 

T^ the westeru glopee of the hill ranges throagh which it takes tfe oounsf 
The Eeruug and the other lesser nvers above noted are not na^igahlel 

or K}fn,^i7 ^^nnipore valley ; their course in ike -The Eeril 

tho^ rui^of thrs7^‘“ ■ the capital, rises in tlie hills to 

tne north ol the iMunnipore valley: this river is navio-able for seven 

roXsTI“r^1ds The* = /“tther progress is then impS J 

Wf ,t T Jlioction of the rivers of the valley south of the 

Ijogtak Lake forms one river by name "Meithei toor^l ” ^i. M. 

Kiver ; It IS also called “ Achawba," or large • it oIm b7 i^n7'7Ff“ 

enSr" tTell^sat ll““'‘“‘P“"?- 

nVer ic ” • Shoogoonoo to the extreme south of the valley This 
ShZ<r navigable for small craft with difficulty for two day^s below 

eventuXf;ilI into ^ 

below fii'I * to the Nuigthee or Kyendweu Kiver, some distance 
below the town of Gendat in Burmese territory. distance 

/^*i^cr.--The only river of any importance: in the Heerok 
this'’hill <»t* ^ between Munnipore and Burraah is the Lokchao 

al«a‘‘nd;‘"r„at‘vi^b{:. 

Climate, rain-Jallj prevailing winds, 8cc . — A very few remarlfs r»« 

ho°tw™ri • “f hills only will be neeeiiry. iCng the 

fh^ in the intervals of rain, where the hill slopes are exnosed to 

The eoTT ‘i*® .‘^?!“P •■eoesses of the forests it is cool at allrimes^ 

The cold weather is delightfully cool, dry, and bracing. Few* „e 

“Z^e^"'hv « “ ** T"'"' ‘*''*1 *" ‘''® bat are 

former in fi ^ sun. loc and snow aie unknown, except the 

toraer in the more exposed unsheltered parte, as in the K^onom 
palley. Hoar-frost is present in the early mornfno- on all elAv«issrf *2 

al/n mon4,“ ®;:%niuy"iatr4,a”in 

The rain week an June, and lasts up to the iatler Itid of September 

Kreatcr an Uae bills tlaao in the Mun»iDor?^vallev ’ 

'he prevailing ' i 

)oiit.hooBv ,.ji, 
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4^^^ iiViiixmeriRbkei clai^^ and b€^is 6 havii^ 

|{l4|||IBip^<<?«8;-^in Uiiija^fli .«ufit©mSy'or:;:m 
i^^aiiiiaar^ g«oeraliy ^der the two great divi»k)iis oi 
ooMe. 1 will afterwaras aaomerate the moire important aal^yM 


ooMe. 1 will afterwaras aaiinierate the moire important 
’ aiwve, TliehilUmeD generally are all named ** 

also reeogtiize the distinctions Naga and Kookie. 
»e d^vation of the term Naga is doubtful, some deriving it from 
N^agr#** a stiake, others from a corruption of the Bengali word “ Naogor,^ 
ked* The Bengalis use the word Naga as a reproach. The Ni^a 
i?0|ig' themeelves do not seem to h.nve any specific name, but use the 
iba! names as distinctive. 1 am equally ignorant as to the origin 
the term fCookie. 


General location of (he hill /r/itfa.-— Although no abrupt boundary 
»e can be drawn between the tracts of country occupied by the two 
CCS of Nagas and Kookies, it may be taken for granted that a line 
awn about a day's journey south of the Government road, or even 
the present .day less, running east from Cachar to the Munnipore 
Iley (about 24*^70^ uortli latitude) would represent the boundary 
rich separates the two races, — the Nagas lying to the north of 
is line, the Kookies to the south. Crossing the valley, the Heerok 
nge of hills which separates Munnipore from Burmah is inhabited 
iefly by three tribes — to the south and east various clans of Murring 
agas — a race, however, differing essentially from the Nagas to the 
•rth in their facial and other characteristics, hereafter to be desciibed 
'and a few K.ookies, branches of the great tribe of Khongjais j towards 
e north and cast the tribe of Nagas called Tankhool or l^oohoopa. 
sattered throughout the whole of this range are found villages of the 
hongjai tribes. The Lumlangtong or Liraatol range of hills which 
unds tlie valley to the west also contains a mixed poprdatiou of 
owpoee Nagas, Khongjai, and Cheeroo Kookies. To the portb the 
tribes of Nagas are in contact with each other, there being no 
tCrvening tract of country of any breadth nuinhabited, as is the case 
the south, where, in that part of the hill country lying immediately 
rtfa^ of that occupied by the Loosai tribe of Kookies, there are no 
habitants whatever for about six days* journey, and this uninhabited 
let is extending as the Loosais gather strength and attack the weak 
bee to the nortu of them, the Loosais not occupying the country th ey 
Qs depopulate, 

* *2^ ^ of civilizaiion.'—Hh^ tribes generally ere ctf an 

:wior Older of civilixation ; their nianual productions are few»^^i^ 
unportan.t;_ they have no written character of any kind, en^ their 

in rare initances, is yery low. 

tthfulne^ T belieye to be mucli exaggerated, arid, the more intelligent 

them nnn; lie, w occasion seryesj in a mannet wbieh would hot 

finoa.-Ben|*dhv:^ 

4y^*hyf;%to;co|tMt witK'the^yhrwn^^ 

muteri’itoty ^ apd p’i^i'tiyc co^ tlie general hlhi 

^ ^be vteal m*ity ^'5^. tl»e , ttibea 

|t|.be. :-almosl 
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tins' f^gions lying ana^w 

>via<^ XJa<!lint, are of low 6tat«ire» witfe bt« fiat 

noawB# and obHquo «yc8-^ ijongolian <swt of nonntO" 
r;ln the TOal truth being that a purely Mong^^h 

.,,,Ti rp , i ;: f— •‘f****! ' 'Ati'd 'the majority of the individuals oonstituting the 
gi^il^iKill tribes, v^^er Naga, Kookie, or Murring, do not have the 
llat ’ii***® aud well-marked oblique eye characteristic of that race. This 
j^liape of eye is, perhaps, the most persistentfeatareainongsttheojjsljow- 
iog^thdwr -probable ^oog«han origin, but even this is by no means well 
Imnrknd, and is common to the Munuiporie as to thehiil-man. Amount 
|bot^ the Naga and Kookie tribes the stature varies considerably. Ihe 
Haga is generally the taller of the i.wo, especiallj'^ the Taukhool and 
Angami^. The usnul run of Kookies of all the tribes are of medium and 
frequently of low stature, and amongst those of low height are found 
the long-armed individuals, which iengtli of limb is said by some 
observers to be a characteristic of the Kookie race. To show, however, 
that even amongst the Kookies low stature is not by atiy means a rule, 
some of the tallest meu I have seen in these hills have been Kookies of 
tlie Khongjui tribe. 


Origin. of tho kill bribes generally.— The origin of the various tribes 
of Nngas, Kookies, and tunings, which last I consider a separate race, 
differiiio-. in origin from citinn- of the above, is a matter merely of specu- 
lation, and oue diflicuU to decide. Looking simply at the geographical 
positions of the tribes, their facial characteristics, customs, &c., I should 
say that the Naga come originally from the north, the Kookie from the 
south and east, and the Muning, who closely resembles the Burmese in 
appearance, from the east. The subject is, however, a difficult oue, and 
many questions, especially tiiose connected with the langnagc of the tribes^ 
would have to be considered in even approximately arriving at a Cprreci 
conclusion. On the subject of the origin of the*Nagas bordering or 
Oaphar, I quote from tlie lleport on tlm Cachar District (Principal Headi 
and Statistics, Dacca Division) Major Stewart is of opinion that th< 
^agas arc descended from the earliest inhabitants of the district Hi 
t>tincipul roiisoo for this conjecturo wa&thc attach oitint showu by 
for the sites on which their villages stand, which offers a marked contras 
tq . the migratory habits of most other tribes. Major Stewart alsi 
f^onght that the features of people belonging to the Naga tribe showc« 
* diatioot m»v»*ks of Mongolian origin than those of any of the race 
M Cachar,^* 

hetwcon tin trihti of Noga^ Kookie , an 
jUitirimr^here ove several wclUmarkcd distiuetions between the thre 
tril^ mentioned above, which may here be stated, and which am pi 

them. The Naga wears his hair cut in vanoe 
- very short. Tire Kookie (with one exception, th 

hie hair long and lucked in 

)B**y p ng g*’i^ o** head covering on ordinary de*^6ipns ; the Kook 
t^ain excepting the Cheeroo) ahvays does., ornaments of tl 

. vettotts ; the Kookie gewcrally canfiaps hiipself to a single re 

froiu tb© l<>b6 by 4 difiks ^ 

' a’broadmng^l^,'ivhi^^^ of . the . ears aj 

■3':;ii^(!^i^j^-enprmctisly:4i^nd^..v^ 

■ seen ..the Naga- 4ribcs. . .D 





' :';43J*rcjn« w 

is ^ti«% ^ *^“r laogua|«^f tfee |f«g* 

pC^utitiM Bnddiamneet aa to arm^t^ ®**“ 

«« Mu., pecuSr “th.troufoiiS.'^"^ 

tion ooinmon’l^ ThecoltiTa. 

fron»i». excepting Hill”. V ‘"“T ”? 

plateaus and vallevn f«trm. ; peculiar formation of tte 

this mode of onll? r 1 " *" permanent cultivation, la 

Low” PW', f •""' of "}h<,om” (Muooiporie 

U« &1W ^ ). ti.epnoc.|.le.s to allow the cultivotod patches of grouS to 
I t s succession (or a period of about ten years iuno-le chiefltr 
barn^o and coarse grass, being allowed to grow oJ them^ In the levd 

fdt^aUoTis ^aHed t hi “A 7“" 

able size and most of tf n ^ inconsider- 

at? dSd“ oo“thrnr «>o,«a,'\v-hrlin"b:S 

Xlftp,,]] 1 f ^ Jhoom system of cultivatibii I ouote 

witld?eerl (?ocount page 4+) :_'-The mooutaia land aroond the v£ ” 
withm eerta.., fixed bounds is usually the property of the villa "! ‘E 

?m i Lt !f „ e.,w' ?“‘/POO’ea of grain. The spot cultivated to 
fltoi- tl *■ fur the next ten years; it havinf’* been found 

at that space of time is required for the formation of a cultivable soil 

chief matter that again sprin<ps on it The 

chief crop ,8 rice, but the produce is very uncertain hof^ frL !k 

musTo^ of weather and the differing riciiness of the' soil, which they 
must of necessity cultivate in their ten years’ rotation The snofc fir 

^owlf "-f -> I- Lar it of Zgle of ten W 

he mnft -tf ^ ® ^ distance, as it often is 

tn iulf n ♦ ’^gnb-wll, or working late remain there. Workinir exoofied 

lun^i; Tfi be endured. A baS 

jUnjIe of the species called « Maubee” is to cut, compared with a de^ 

down*^^? 00 light labour. After haviow* been cut 

bao^B tL ^ through accidental conflagration 

JnrtovCT be vendeml unfit for it. Greai damiL h„ I?* 

pa fccause the prematere baling ^ iun^ W 

ihrt 

I4.* Vi*' 
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'^oitiii^wevwj like,,ibecaW;i^d;^i^l^^^ is also . 

tli« hwJo w 

biaek is tb« ordiwaij eoloar, ; 

-m«B, and w c<mse<iuently oxpensivej, a methna Ijeiiig 

Bopees 40 to 70; thus very IW <M«n a0^d ^ k«<p tl^ i^o use 
of the animal while alive, it not being worked like the bnOalo. 
Ib:w felled for feasts and sacrifices. The goat eoinmon iii the hills is the 
Idngj-hdired varietj’^. The dog, except to the north, is similar to the 
Beagalii pariah. The same with the other animals mentioned above. 

fk ike hill j)Ojjitlaiio ». — The subject of 

trade and manafactures among the hill-men may be dismissed in a few 
words. Trade, from the scanty nature of the hill productions not required 
for tire sustenarjce of the people, is confined, so far as Muniftpore is con- 
cerned, almost entirely to the Iwirtering of raw cotton and a few other 
articles in the bazaars; salt is chiefly taken in return. The hiil-men 
also for the most part supply the valley with the firewood required for 
the inhabitants. The bazaars in tbe Caehar valley lying nearest the hills 
are also thus supplied. Iron is procured froqa Caehar and Munnipore,. 
and manufactured into daos and spear head$. Some of the northern 
tribes also make tlie brass and bell-metal ornaments so much afieeted by 
certain sections of the tribes, but by far the largest number of these are 
the productions of Munnipore and Caehar. The women spin and manu- 
facture the clothing required for themselves and families. 

/^i^l of the hill-men generally . — The staple food of all the hill-meu 
is rice. The rice used is usually of a reddish colour and inferior quality, 
and is eaten simply boiled, with vegetables, salt, and a little seasoning, 
and occasionally small bits of dried fish. The hill-man will eat almost 
any kind of animal food, and that whether it may have been slaughtered, 
or died from disease : nothing comes amiss to them from the carcass of 
an elephant to a rat. It is said, indeed, that some of the Kookies aro 
particularly partial to decomposing elepliant r any one who has had a 
whiff from a decaying carcass of t his animal can imagine what a savoury 
morsel this must be. Dt>gs are luxuries, among some of the N a ga tribes 
especially, and it is no uncommou sight in the cold season to see groups 
of ^Bgas wending their way to the central bdwar in Munnipore with a 
basketful of poppies for disposal, the poor creatures looking so miserablo 
atwi apparently conscious of their impending lute; or hauling along an 
adult deg with a bamboo attached to its neck instead of a rope. 
wild dod tame, oi'C common articles of foml, -and on great feast d.ays, 
gottfe, fowls, buffaloes, and methnas are killed and eaten. Fish, when 
are made use of, but u.sually tlie fish prepared in Munni- 
half putrid, although, the hill-mao can by no 
'unlimited sup Milk or any of its pro- 
equally by all tbc tribes : m|ilk seems to be considered 

Ilpdidatt for food. This prejudice, docs 

'' Idte-n, who are not removed tiro byeast unusually 


^ ntwte of kinds 

fee by ail the tribes, but the Ivookie ^ be most 

.to -abase • their '■nse;-:':as/thcy'':;gdt:'5dfmdt,^ qpjwiunity 

■ the, ‘wpsf - ^ seems .an; 
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fear aod th« greatest danger to tboBe ^ 

thoroughly dr«d. the 

3,:5:n“.‘— :rl£ ssliir. 

awi^ly Wot, and h uud becomes ready If the rMeptiou of .eed, 
isyn^ with measure their cultivation by the num- 

wladi W wwo ;<,r Ld^' Across the field iu parallel lines, at no 

|)er ^ ^ a Jay tlie uuconsumed trunks of tliO trees ; these 

great drstenoe apar^ ^ the face of the hill when 

serve as dams to J>eiue: earned away with it. In 

it -»«..“lP""boo same pnr/ose. the field 

bamboo 1“"® ,. „„tched im-ainst the depredations ol birds and wiU 

^ f '^J werfs belt vm ’rapid in growth, to be frequently weeded, 
beasts, J i, teat out on the field and the gram carried 

I at“^dtosiI^^ tSe eraiiary close by the village. In the carr^.« 
the whole village joins, receiving as seat'im it iroufy by the 

£the Kowpoee 3 bis cro, ^ 

all their labours, when the gram » 5 j 

it sometimes by a high wind 'but carries it away 

does not merely shake the gram ^ou f „p by th^ 

bodily. la such cases the gi. , ^rmt ion was written as applying to th« 

divinity.” Although the .above es^ p ^^.bans slight modifications 

Kowpoee tribe of Njigas, It j.„je Lr in <*- which the fields an 

for all. Although ten years is as exceptiona 

allowed to lapse into of the villagers, five, six, o 

richness of the soil, or fiom 1 . • jg cut down about th 

seven years is the limit m aome cases 1 „,he„ it isfired 

latterendof November,und ‘f s^^ in April. The ric 

the gmund is tten ronglily ‘■''''J' of September and begiuning . 

crop is rei^y for <=“‘*•'”3/)'““ X 

Oeiober. In some parte j; . ‘ ,o„et of these trees are dead, hi 

largo tranks of trees are left « however as the hill-men destre 

■ome living, with very few ‘ I j’ j,H off, so as to ptevei 

them elto^ther, or cut their biaucties neaiiy , 

thw impoverUhing the soil. ^ ^ 

o^ rmwd ^y “ ^ is grown in laq 

tff ; Muhniporo bill territory .j^o neoplc. Cotton, A good dt 

whientms of excellent q«*litI, fiii<io itj vvay in 

tt^.r'*vtt.u."oS;*zr;;scs s:ss. 

#J,Idmkip.m. *<5- S. Indian com, tobao 

and plants u. 

k^ w food ^ !.'**’'“®”beVafe — •tovvilda foohtl i” I®"'’ 
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<lygp<»peio , delirium tremeiie^ :*t|d ot^r ivervdiBW ^ 

ap^ imkn<y^^ 'I?fce kinds of iiqunr prepared by tbe kiU-in^^^^^ 
|£« slkM^ ai« from fermented rice, also from a plant, name onk^o^w 

id itte, W a wbite round bard seed, and wUicb is pw^ted 

exprea^y for the purpose. These liquors are all fero^nted* but the paW* 
oewi rtf distillatioii ie not practised among the hill people* in Ibe 
MunnipOre valley a strong spirit like rum is distilled fwin riM III 
eertoin villages inhabited by the Loee population j this spirit is sold to , 
the hill-men at about four annas a quart bottle, and is eagerly purchased 
by those who can afford it. A royalty is charged on the inauu- 
facture of this spirit by the Munnipore Government. 

Vu of iobacco In tin' hill pnpiilariou.—'\\An\cco, simply dried, is of 
uuivereal use amongst all ibc t vihfs, iVom childhood to old age, and is 
nartakeu of in thice lorin>— by smoking, chewing, and use ot tobacco 
luice. Snuffing is quite unknown. The use of the juice of the tobacco 
IS apparently peculiar to the tribes now under consideration, the 
Kowpoee Nagas and the various Kookie tribes being most given to it. 
The juice is not gsvaklnwed, but a small quantity is tossed under the 
toiiffue, and Retained there for some time j it is afterwards spat out. It is 
an ordinary civility for the hill-men who praetke this custom to hand each 
other the siiiall bamboo lube containing the juice, just as the snull box was 
formerly eo cominoidy tendered among Europeans. Tlie tobacco juice 
is prepared in a kind of Imokah tilled with water, made oi ban^o 
omoiK^st the Nagas, and of clay or bamboo amongst the Kookies. One 
of tire main objects uf the excessive smoking that goes on from mornmg 
to 'bi«‘ht, among the women especially, is the preparation of tins juice, 
which is of poisonous slnmgth, and, even used in the way it is, umft be 
laro-ely absorbed into the blood, tlius affording an illusiratmu ot the 
tolenitiou which the system acquires from the prolouged use ot such a 
powerful drug. 

Health of the The hill-men generally are a hardy rae^ 

and some of them show a remarkable indifference to cold 1 have 3 

seen Kookies asleep on the hard road during the coldest mon b ol tin 
year naked, with the. exception of their scanty breech 
disease which proves most fatal to the lull-man is 
unfi-equently rages as an epidemic and makes sad ravages among tlrnm 
as an individual attacked has a poor chance of escape, their 
mcut%eing to remove the infected party to the jungles, wheic the. 
leave him with a scanty supply of food and water, tmdie or live as th 

- fates may decide; few, it need liardly be said,recover : The majoritj i>em 
toiscrablyb Inoculatioii is practised by few of the tnbes, and they sho 
an miaciwvuntable indiference generally to vaccmatiou. Cholera is ur 
kuo^n in the remote p^ts of the hills, but tt 

the Govirnmeot road, and those liable to be visited t 
travSm froiiv Ben by whom the disease seems to be luyamb] 
T epidymio tbrm. The^^st^^^^^ 

tract under considemtion^ ^ anions ' 

kind;?, mostly induced and projiagat^ by #ie uudleau y v b : , 

fui 
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tc^ HIb, seldom seem te ww 3 uee eidiirgemeuts of the spleen* 

D^^rniitiiea ims ^017 mm. Very ol4 |»eo|)le me <|uite common io all the 
%e have 00 knowl^ge whatever of iiieciici'oe> and 

«tck^ 1;^ e«dy lemedies thought of are iacantation and sacrifices of 
snisg^^ these saicHfiees are encouraged by the villa^ prteste, who get for 
Uiifi# {lirquiBitss the bodies of the auimals elaih ; thus a long illness 
fie<|ueatly proves rtiihoos to a hiii<-iiianj as McCulloch observes of the 
Kowpoee tnhe of Nagao (account, page 58) Whilst the Kowpoee 
enjoys good health, he has little anxiet}', but if struck by sickness for 
any length of time, unless be be a person of considerable means, tlie 
chances are he is ruined. To medicine they do not .lo<^k fora cure of 
disease, but to sacrifices ofTcred as directed by their ptiests to certain 
deities. All their goods and chattels may be expend<’d unavaiiiugly, 
and when nothing more is left for the inexorahle gods, I have seen tlieir 
wives and children sold as 6lav<*s to ])rovide tlie means of propitiating 
them. It» sickness, therefore, the speedy recovery or the speedy death of 
the patient is desirable,^' 

Weapotin in u€e among ike hill tribes . — The weapons used indiffer- 
eutlj* b}' all the tribes are tlie spear and dao : these vary luueli in shape, 
length. &c., difterences which will hereafter be noted when the tribes are 
consi'’ ‘d separately. The bow and arrow (frecjueutlv poisoned) is 
alinosL confined to tlie Koukie. The use of fire-arms among the liill 
tribes suliject to Munnipore is as niucii restricted as possible. The Naga 
tribes do not show that eagerne.ss for their possession that characterizes 
tile Kookie, altbougli this feeling is increasing of late years, (b)ucealed 
pitfalls, panjees or pointed stakes of bamboo, spring arrows, &e., are iu 
use by all the tribes; the Kookie especially makes great use of small 
panjees in his warlike expeditions. I'hese panjees, of which each man 
carries a quiver full, are about six or ei^Ut inches long, shuttle-shaped and 
with a double point, each hardened by tire and as .sharp as a needle; they 
are mostly used in case of a retreat, iluiing whicli they are .‘■'tuck all 
over the road in the grass wliore they cannot be readily seen ; they inflict 
very nasty wounds. 

llelatiom of the seres, morriage, po/ggateg, ^'c. — I’he relations of 
the sexes among the hill tribes may be briedy stated to be a state ot 
a not extreme moral laxity before marriage, and the very opposite after 
it. Marriage is entered upon by both sexes after tliey have arrived at 
full maturity, and, as a matl«»r of inclination on both sides, as a rule. 
Adultery is considered a very Sv-rioiis ofience, mid is punished with death 
to the male efleuder, the vvomau escaping without ]mnis!imcnt. Poly- 
jgamy is practised, but is rare. Polyandry is quite unknown. 

lieUgi&n and belief in a fniure stale . — The hill tribes under consi- 
deration have this in common — a belief in a deity and in a futui'c stutii 
^’hey recognize one Supreme Being, whose dis‘ dtion is of a benev^ilent 
iiature, and liumeroue otlicr inferior deities and evil spirits, inhabitin;i.: 
tb^ lofty peaks and irraccessible heights of the highest hills. 
ivoTOhip gengraily seems to corrsist of iifierings and sacrifices, usually 0 = 
antmillsi alter wards for figsd- Their ideas df a futort 

all seem k)--feIievc1'ivdMe,, There is ouc’curiom 
religimif is Ctmiuiou not 

viv' tir.iA’ 'f 'i*. i'/ll 
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flBy W^uiwty, au^ i» some ki»^ of wor^p.» 10at^ 6f t|m» 

oee»«ioti^ i# Just before Ibe jungle whicb has been ent 4owii bn tUniir 
jhU<^s Is firud : tbis lasts two idays, and tUe villagers nice said to fast 
dtiring that ;pei‘iod; the village remains shut tip during tbe tUN> days, 
and ho one is allowed either entry or exit, and it is also affirmed that 
aw one attempting to force an entrance daring this period tfroidd be 
liable to be hilled. Oh olner occasions the proceedings are of a joyous 
nature, and may take place after a snccessful hunt, a warlike expedition, 
a successful harvest, or other striking event : on these occasions feasting 
and drinking is the order of the day. 

Habits of cleanliness . — Like all hill-men, the tribes under Monni- 
pore are by no means cleanly in lluir habits; on the whole, however, 
they would compare favouraldy with either Cossiahs, Bhooteeahs, or the 
tribes on the north-west (ronticr, ns the Wuzeerces, Afreedees, or 
Ivbyboroes. Among lliein the Kookic is decidedly the least cleanly. 
The blurring h.as the credit of being the most cleanly, and next to him 
stands the Kowpoee. Individual cleanly Kookies are pretty common, 
and in that case they are very cleanly, washing frequently and wearing 
clean clothes. 


Ct hue among the hill pomdaiion . — Amongst the hill population crime 
is not very rife. Theft is, perhaps, the most common ofTence, and the 
Tankhool tribes of Magas are said to be more addicted to this offence 
than the others, they frequently carrying off cattle, &c., from the Munni- 
pore valley. Human life is held of little account among the hill-men, 
and murder, especially if perpetrated on account of a blood feud, is con- 
sidered laudable rather than otherwise. In the tribes more immediately 
under control lids waste of life is kept in check by the Munnipore 
Government, but still, esjiecially to the north, these blood feuds are 
the cause of much loss of life. Occasionally traders are robbed, and it 
juay be murdered, on the roads leading from Cachar to Munnipore aue 
Burmah, but such cases are fortunately exceedingly' rare. 


Ike hill iriles individvaJly. — Having, though imperfectly, describee 
the hill country under Munnipore rule, and the customs of the bill-met 
generally, I now propose examining the individual tribes and givin| 
some account of their manners and customs. In doing this I will con 
fine myself to describing the customs, &c,, of the larger sections of th 
various tribes of Nagas and Kookies : to describe minutely every shad 
of difference amongst the numerous subdivisions of each tribe wool' 
not only be tedious, but unprofitable. 

Hdmes of (he Naga Triles . — I wilil describe first the Nagas; tho£ 
rest^pg under Munnipore rule are, the Kowpoee, Jalik, Kolya, Angara! 
or iSfhamel, Tankhool or Loohoopa, oijd the tribe, which, however, I <3 
nqt cmifiider^^trictly Naga, the Murrii^. 

. irile of The Kowpoee tribe have among 

tb)|m tbe following eubdi visions j 


Scongboo, 


1 


Koirerig. 


j Kowpoee* 


The Kowpoee itib(i‘$ chiefly^ inhabit the hill tract lying nefar tim Ooyer 

^nt.,fdi^'.^il|ng'feotn Cachar to, Munmponei^'' jt^cwmerly'-tl^ir villag 

thi’ce ^ but^ 




jbb<M5a raid«, «J'pe<iiaUy llvat of \ 869, tliese 
iiii is only some three or four 

frbm^ road in a southerly direction, To the no*^ C**- 
throe or four days' joamey, and abut on the ilataic and 
several villages of them also setU^ 
|i[il»h«pore valley, where they employ themselves in enltivating, also 14^ 
.firewood and acting as coolies. On account of the Xiboaai 
liiUir^uoes, chiefly of late years, numbers of Kowpoees have also settled 
tt tibe Cachar District, in Luckipore, Cbundrapore, Banskandy, and also 
a the tea gardens ; they employ themselves on the gardens, and also in 
ningiog firewood from the jungles, &c. 

tomiion, oriffh, numbers, ^-c., of the Kowpoee fribe.-^lhe Kowpoee 
ribe of Nagas would appear to have occupied the jifjsition tliey now hold 
n the hills from great autlquity. Their villages are permanent. Their 
jumbers have decreased of late years, an<i arc given at abaui .'),UOO.. The 
lecrease is mainly to be ascribed to fear of the Loosais, to whose raids they 
ie exposed, which causes them to leave their villages. The Kowpooes 
jtate that they-originally came from a place in the hills to the south of the 
Munnipore valley, but the Munnipories place their origin at Kaybooehing 
rear the Aqnee route, north of the Government ro:id, from whence they 
jpread to tlie south. Tlie Songbar branch of the Kowpooes are the 
strongest in numb<?rs ; they inhabit the hills to the north of the road chiefly 
lying along the Acpiee route. The Koircng lie further north and the 
Kowpoee along llie lino of road. Among the three subdivisions of the 
Kowpoee tribe die language diflers mucb ; indeed, so great is the difference, 
that according to McCulloch, whose statement lean aflirm, these subdivi- 
sions have in their intercourse with each other to revert to the Mnnni- 
porie language as a means of communication, which language, it may be 
here remarked, is the Un{]na franca of these hills, and is spoken by many 
individuals among the tribes, especially those lying in more immediate 
contact with the Muiinipore valley. 

Facial and other characteristics, dress, mode of tcearing hair, ^<;,«.-The 
facial characteristios of the Kow'poee tribe are as various as amongst the 
other hill clans ; occasiomdly an almost purely Mongolian cast of coun- 
tenance will be observed, to be succeeded by one closely approaching the 
Aryan type. Tl»e slature is moderate, and sometimes very short men 
are seen ; tall men are rare; they Lave generally well-shaped slender 
figures, but no very prominent muscular development. Some of them 
have good looks, and mjt unfrequently the younger girls are prepossessing 
in ;ftppea ranee. Ti»e hair is worn generally slmrt, and the favourite style 
unaoog the tnalcs is sticking straight op from the head, the hair being 
cat to abont an imrh and a half from the scalp, at»d occasionally a portion 
shaved. Others wear the hair longer and cut straight 
jCQUttd, divid^ in the middle; those who adopt this fashion usuall}^ weai 
a of baehboo round the forehead, confining the hair. Small mous^ 
And rudim hejirds are occasionally seen. The vvomnn 

tdittr b^r in a fWhion resembling ■ttm Muanipones : ^e 

cut short all over; afi^ tbia the hair is worn af^r tfe 
''i|CaiEib^v'v<^;-'tbew«rnarried:'Mnnm^ old women baye the ball 

'-'The dresS’ 'of.;:tbe’;ii4d4'il*-'’:RcaBty':j;\.thbseb in ''tin 

add t and cbufitii^ to ihd Avalki bv a siring. In the 
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eit 1*1 Ji>fiitiic><»t'^ tisore deceiit c<^n*R© ifi 

i S# tii« waist, or A 

BfetMii&Wn 1!!ie clothing worn W 

ig or«^ this only wfcen th^ weAtto^pp^ 

w^aai* a |wrtNB® of AAttoa Olofcb of tliicfe tostorfij 
<® ili faoek, aod mckes to 

ki^oW ihA kOee / this fi^noPt is oohfioed round the waist oy * wiloOTea 
scarf witli frio^ «»&,, 'the colour for ordinary wear is U8^% of « 
muddy hue, with coloured stripes of various widths; on holiday ocea- 
giotts hlue with red stripes is the favourite colour. Over the shouldeta is 
WOTU a* Scarf-shaped piece of cloth, generally of blue with a ^tder and 
frino-e of other colours. In the cold season a jacket is sometimes worn 
resembling the Muunipore foorit, or woman’s jacket. The ornaments 
worn by the men are earrings of brass of various shapes, sometira^ 
larn-e and heavy, but more frequently small and numerous: some of the 
Kowpoce, especially those residing in the valley, wear a single nug like 
the Munnipories. Necklaces of beads and shell are commonly worn : a 
reddish pebble necklace is the most highly prized. On the upper arm 
an ornament of brass is commonly worn ; it is mad^ of very thick wire 
with a bell-sliaped ball at either extremity ; this is wound round the arm 
T)retty tight about ten or twelve times until a large deep ring is formed. 
Above the calf of the leg numerous rings of cane very thin and geueraU 
Iv coloured black are frequently worn. Tlic ornaments amongst the 
women are similar to those of the men, but worn in larger numbers ; the 
earrings are always large and heavy, and the necklaces numerous ; brace- 
lets of brass are also worn besides tlie ui)per arm oruameut above 
rneutioned ; the legs and ankles are bare of ornaments. 

Yillaqes.-^iheir sites, construction, village customs, The sit^ of 

the Kowpoee villages are generally on the slopes of the highest hills, 
and not far from the top ; occnsioually a ridge when flat enough is select- 
ed as a site. The Kowpooes are much attached to their villages as The 
former homes, and present graves of their ancestors, whom (hey hold in 
much esteem, and a village is only abandoned with the greatest reluc- 
tance. The villages are usually roughly fortified by a wtioden palisade, 
but this is frequently in such bad repair as to be unserviceable ; tbey are 
commonly of no great .ize. Ou the construction of their honxesjB^ 
village life, I quote McCulloch (account, page 47) :-“The houses of ^ 
Eowpoeee are well adapted to the climate In the more floumlung 
villages they are large and substantially buiit. ’I hev are gab^-end^, 
; have the ridge pole not , in a horizontal pc.sit.ion but sloping from the 
1 front to the rear; wl-.cre^it is, in comparison with thqlr,.nt yory loyv, and 
the tliatehed yoof on either side reaches the grovipd. i he posts and 
beams are oft»ii of great size, and of suc«> excellout quality, that foi 
thirty or for^^y years the only repairs reipnred are] to the thatch, and 
their thatching is 80 good that the roof scarcely neojls repair for ten o, 
twelve yAars. ^ thatching grass is found usually in the vicuiitj 

of ^ villages ; having cut it, tliey divest it caref ilty^ every weed and 
r iuteor to after ivUich they tie it up lu little bupd es wuh strips^ jd 
fca%iitoto>o. Which is long, between its joints Viable and 

Male ^anho^ be extracted kom the ^undk. The method 
Bt^:^ls;^Msimple,.aua cmisists;iu" passing l)galure/trst Throwgl 
^'-t&:':ihtodll-orth'egrass:althe.^ to- ' ^ben .one tun 
;^bu^^>'C^bri»ging'the: wud'^up 
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tatti the graM; by n pliglit twist n loop is formed at the eiid^ into 
wbidh a tfbort stick ie tbruetj with which, as a lever, fhe handle itself 
b^ng the fijieruno, it is tied. Tl»ese little bundles are tied^ each separately, 
id the bamboos of the roof running parallel to the ridgepole, and thus is 
fotmed a thatch impervious to wet, and which resiste tdPecttt^Iy for years 
of these' high altitudes. Besides their gmini all other ailiclee 
of* food and their more valuable pro])erty are kept in their granaries at 
a^ short distance from the dwelling houses. These granaries have the 
raised four or five feet aliove the ground ; they are thatched like th< 
dwelling houses, and have their floors and walls of bamboo matting 
Their positions are usually well sheltered, and their doors are securer 
only by wooden i)olts (astened outside, but though thus easy to b< 
o}>eued, a theft iroin a granaiy is almost unlieard of. In the grey of tin 
morning, the ieinalis of the 1‘ainily are astir, and the village resound 
with the blow.s of the long ]Hhtle in the wooden mortar, heating out tit 
rice from the husk. Thi.s timslied, breakfast is cooked both for tlie fainii' 
and the pigs ; for the latter, the husk mixed with other refuse serves th 
purpose. Breaklasl over, which it usually is about sunrise, the womei 
proceed for water, which they fill into bamboo tubes and bring in o 
their hacks in baskets. Then they go for firewood, and this brou ghi 
they set about the internal eeononiy of the hou.ee, — that is, to see to thei 
husbands' drink lieing in ])ro)icr quantity and quality, to their s])iunin 
or to their weaving, or any of the other houseliold oecujiations, excej 
sweeping the house clean, an act in which they have no ])iide. In fuc 
they rather seem to glory in a <lirty house, and in having the Irout room ha 
covered with rice husk, in whieli the pigs are lying fast a^^leep or grun 
iiig about, and fowls are busy seeking for food. The family, except tl 
boys, from the lime the}' b gin to wear a cloth round their waist, slet 
in the rear room of the hou'-e, and in it they also cook their meals. ] 
the front part any one wlio comes sits down. In it there is a fire-plac 
and along the two sides ate placed boards or bamboo platforms for .eittii 
or lying upon. Some ol ihc.''e boaids areas much as tld fed long by fo 
broad. Tliey are made with their daos and little axes, a wliole tr 
being destro3’ed in getting- one. Jf not employed in the labours of t 
field or the chase, tfie men do little more tlian loll about the house durii 
the day, drinking their ])eeuliar drink, a harmless one, consisting 
pounded rice mixed with boiling water, brought into feinientation by 1 
addition of germinated jiadu}. In the mornings and evenings they y 
generally be found sitting in groups iu front o( their houses on large f 
stones which cover the graves ol' deceased relatives. Tiiey then aj>p( 
to 1)C enjoying thomsiflvi's greatly j they are exceedingly loquacious a 
speak always in a loud tone. Pipes containing green tobacco are tl 
smoked, and at such a rate do they puli, they appear to be smoking fo 
wager. I believe the pk-asure of sniuking is nothing to them comju'i 
to that of holding iu the moutii a sip of the water of the bowl of 
pijre, which has been well impregnated with the fames of the sny 
passing through it, and that it is only for the purpose of obtain' 
this that they so laboriously j»ull ut their pijies morning and evenin 
On the subject of village government I again q[Uote McC’ulloch, wli 
account of the manners and customs of the K.ow|K)ee tribe is very <:< 
plcte (account, page 4>) “Every village has throe hereditary ofTn- 
namely, KooPlakjni, Jj'aqvlakpa, and Euaijwo j any oflieers t! 

Ii‘ ilu* luTi'ditarv Chief ox Ko<ji-lakr»a be a man ul 
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lie will also he a man of influonoe ; but usually this is not the ease^ and 
who the head of the village is would be diilicult for a stranger to per- 
ceive. Before their subjection to Munnipore, the roost successful warrior 
would have been the most influential man i« the village j now wealth 
and the faculty of speaking well, which doubtless in former days also 
bad their influence, render their possessors leading men. With the 
internal government of the Kowpoees or of any of the other hill tribes 
the Mmmipore Government does not ititerfcre ; they are lel't entirely to* 
themselves, and looking at them casually, they appear individually to be 
under no control; but the appearance is false. The aiiihority of a here- 
ditary Chief they have rejected, but each village has become a small 
republic, the salety of which cxp<‘ricnce has taught the rneinbej'S is only 
to be gained by stnctly (diseiving tl»c righls'of ]>ers‘>n and property: 
individuals infiini'ing the laws or usages ol tlie cominuzitiy are punished 
by fine, or even cxptdlcd. In a tune of scarcity cloj-eh’ approaching 
to famine, I have seen the granaiu's of a lone widow sacredly preserved 
by a village, the inhabitants of which ate rice only when they received 
it from her. Thclt, if the thief' should liappeu to be a married mt»u, 
is punished severcl}’, but a young unman ied man m ight with impunity 
steal grain not ycl housed, whilst tlud't Intin a granary would subject him 
to the severest punishment. Young unmarried men are acknowledged to 
be usually wild, and it is thought tliey should without anv gieat check 
be permitted to sow their wihl oats. 1 have liefore observed that the 
young men and boys do not sleep in tlieii own houses. According as 
the village is large or small, they a'>semhle in one or several houses, which 
to them lor the tune become their houses. These clubs aic ruled over 
despotically by tiie seniors amongst them, who exact from their juniois 
with unsjiaring hand servu'e of all kinds. ''Jiie }oui)g women also have 
their places of resoil, and between them and the young men intercourse 
is quite unrestricted without leading to iinmondity, wliicii is tlie excep- 
tion.'’^ In the event of any serious ea^e^ oeeuriing amongst the Kow- 
poecB, the Muuniporie authoiities would inteifere; but, as above observed, 
they, ns 'veil ns the other tribes, are left juelty much to themselves in 
their internal govenunent. 

Marriage enstomn^ ^'c . — On this part of the subject I cannot do 
better than quote MctAillocli (account, page 50) : — “ Although, in the 
perfectly unrestricted inteicouise ol the sexes which I have shown Urey 
enjoy, attachments between individuals must spring up, still their al;li- 
ancos arc formed usuall}' with but little reference to the liking of either 
of the parties for the other This results from the custom of bu3dng 
their wives. A man's son has reached an age when in hi.s father's ojii- 
nion he ought to be wived. The father* sots out in search of a daugh- 
ter-in-law, and having found one to ))lease himself, he arranges for 
her marriage. Tiie lixed price of a wife is seven bulTalues, t^vo 
da 06 , two spears, two strings of beads made of couch-shell, two ear 
ornaments, two black cloths, two eating vessels, two bees, and wl^at 
is called a meilou. Less than this can lie given, and is usually, excejit 
with the rich, amongst wdio'm the having ]iaid a high price fw a daughter- 
in-law is a subject of boasting. Tlie meilon is given l>y the familj" of the 
bride; it may^ be an article of much value or of little, but Avithout it it is 
not thought that tiie bride has been, fully given, It does m t appear that 
the general disregard of the aflcctions produces unliapj v results ; inlidcli- 
ty is rare. But sons and daughters do not at all times permit their 
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to select tbeir wives and hupbands, and choosing for themselves, 
matches are dccasionally made. These roatcbee create for a time 
ll^jiladigiwtioii, httfc aot 'qsually of an unappeasable nature, and they 
considered to ihe such serious infractions of the generai rules as 
jibe £igUt of parties out of the village; they flj merely to the 

'"^adine irieud,^ who affords them protection and intercedes for 

The adulterer, if he did not fly the village, would be killed; 
iware of the penalty attached to his offence, he dare not stay, and is glad 
oTTeavc Tils nouse and property to be destroyed by the injured husband. 
l|»0 &inily of the adultress is obliged to refund the price paid in the 
Iret instance paid to them by her husband, and also to pay her debts. 
Why these expenses are not made to fall np<»n tbe adulterer, they cannot 
explain. But these are not the onl}' expenses the parties have to bear. 
Dtiring the continuance of the diseussions tlie vill.ijre council must be sup- 
plied with drink and something to eat; tliese the offending parties furnish, 
ind consider themselves lucky if tlic}' get off without being entirely cleared 
>ut. On the death of a man^s wife the extraordinary practice existe of tak- 
ing from her husband ‘^mundoo,^^ or the “ price of her bdnes/' If heb< 
dive, this will be demanded by her fatlier; in default of the father, by hei 
aearest-of-kiu. Alundoo”. is also payaljle on the death of theii 
children. On each demaud of ‘‘ inundoo^’ the demander kills a pig; tin 
mundoo or joh-e is fixed at one buffalo. No niunJoo is payable fo 
|>ersous killed by enemies or wild beasts, or whose death has been cause< 
by any swelling, or the cholera, or .small-pox. Should a woman die ii 
child-birth, her child is not peuniKed to live, but is buried with her. I 
the husband shall die before the tvife, the wife is taken by tbe husband' 
brother. She cannot return to her patern.il liome as long as there at 
any near male relatives of Ikt liushmid remaining. Polygamv is pei 
mitted, but nut largely j>ractised. In the event of either married part 
wishing a divorce, the rule is that, should the consent he mutual, there i 
no difficulty ; the couple simply sejKuatc ll tlie wish for a separatio 
comes from the woman, and the llu^h:lnd is agreeable, her price has to 1; 
returned ; hut if the man wishes to send away his wile, which he may d 
with or without her consent, then lie is not cntitletl to it. In some cast 
where the parties contracting marriage are very poor, and the hridegrooi 
is unable to ]iay at once what lias been agreed on for his wife, sli 
remains in her fatheris house as a pledge until the debt is wiped of 
W'hen the man may remove his bride to his own hou.^^e. If a mate 
should break down from any cause before InMiig completed, the preseni 
given are returned. With ngard to tlu* custom <tr the brother taking ov( 
hie deceased brother’s widow, it is said (hat the brother entitled to tl 
woman may refuse to take her, in which case she is free to marry any on 
Should tfm widow not ho willing to be taken by her deceased husband 
brother, and her parents agree with her, her ju ice doubled must be returiu 
to the brother. One reason for the brother marrying his deceased brother 
widow is also said to be, that in such a case he either obUiins his wife fn 
or for a nominal consideration. Should there be no brothers, tlie wide 
i« free to marry whom she pleases. “ Mundoo,'* or the price of the wife 
bones, is only demanded, 1 am informed, in the event of the wife dvii 
in her busband*s house. Should she die in that of her parent.^ » 

** mundoo” can be demanded.# Of the origin of this curious custoi 
I get no iaformatiou. May it not have arisen on account of tl 
doiiitriii rtf “ Hlurt-bcflrd” of former times, who mude aw;iv with i 
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g^eratioQ to ^neratioti lias in process of time bcxiome cither uukiiown 
or a mere matter of conjecture. The Kowpoees generailj are eo 
thomiughly under control at the present day, that these feuds are 
suppressed and not allowed to assume sanguinary proportions. 

^ Mfiligion amd relj^ioms observations. Superstitions . — ^Hie Kowpoee 
Mlieves in one Sopreme Deity, whose nature is benevolent. This deity is 
the creator of all things. Man, they say, was created by another god, 
named Dumpa-poee, by the orders of tlie Supreme Deity, but they can 
give no account of the nature of the creation. There is also another spirit 
or deity powerful, but bad : this spirit of evil is connected with the Supreme 
Deity. They recognize also numerous spirits, good and bad, who inhabit 
certain parts of the hills, chiefly those inaccessible to man, and who 
require to be propitiated by offerings and sacrifices. After death the 
souls descend to an underground world, where they are met by the 
shades of their ancestors, who introduce them into their new habitation; 
the life they lead in this underground world is an exact counterpart of 
what they have led in this — the rich remain rich, the poor, poor. After 
living their lives thus over again, they return to the upper world and are 
born, live, and die, unconscious of their former state; the bad, however, 
are annihiliated. A murdered man’s soul receives tliat of his murderer 
in the next world on his death, and makes him h» slave. Each village 
generally has a priest, who directs the sacrifice.s( and also acts as the 
j)hysician, performing sacrifices and incantations for the recovery of the 
sick. These priests are not held in much veneration, but do no other 
work; after a sacrifice the priest claims the carcass of the animal slain. 
Their worship consists of ofleriugs, omens, sacrifices, and divination by 
examining the slaughtered animals. Any one may become a priest, the 
office not being hereditary. Of their superstitions hi tie need bo said. 
Before going on a journey they hold up by the wings a fowl ; should the 
animal cross its right foot over the left, the omen is good; the opposite, 
bad. Egg-breaking, as among the Cossiah tribes, is also practised. Pigs 
are slaughtered, and good or bad omen read from the position of the 
internal organs. A number of marks is rapidly made with the finger 
nail or a piece of bamboo on the ground : these are afterwards counted : 
an even number of scratches is unlucky. A piece of green ginger is 
cut in two ; one-half is placed on the ground with the cut side up, and 
the other piece Ihrowm on it from a short distance ; should the cut 
^surfaces meet, the omen is good. On a journey, as with the Muiini- 
pories, meeting .a mole is very unlucky, and tliey try to secure and kill 
the otiiuial. The barking of a deer in front of them is uuluckv, so are 
the cries of various birds. 

festivals, games, amusements, ^c . — The festive occasions among the 
Kowpoees are numerous, and are characterized l>y feasting, drinking, 
dancing, and singing, and an immoderate amount of the haw haw or 
peculiar cry of the hill-man, without which no entertainment of any 
kind would be complete. The following are the chief I'estivals, butifeasts 
may be given at any time, as when a villager wishers to entertain his 
friends or upon any other joyous occasion. On tliis part of the subject 
I again quote McCulloch (account, page 5-): — “ I'litoughout the year 
the Kowpoees have various festivals, which they are very jiarticular iu 
observing, and celebrate with all their might: tlie.se are, l.^l, ihc Enghan, 
which bappene in or about DecctnlAjr. Duvitig the live <lay& of its 
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1 Jtiogle oti tbe jboocas is Bnished, a curious ceremony takes place. A 11 
be |k)Ople .f>atbe after the work is completed, and in addition tbeiy agri- 
ifii|dements are also dipped in a runniug|8treaiQiir^-^b^ arisraleo 
to be exUaudted by tbeir labours*: tbu8’pefre8h^^tf|^ik*ool^ ai^ 
tbeir bouaes until again requir^ for use. 
j^lltbf'euile population are the khaug sauaba of ibe^t^ulmQlies, o^y 
koUFeter, played with the seed of the creeper j they aleoiialFe tM spinning 
op, spun with a string, and exactly like those in usd'a'^no^gst English 
►oys. The adults seem to have no other games or amuseihenfs other 
han practising javelin-throwing to make themselves cfficient^with the 
pear, and the ever-popnlar amusements of dancing and singing* Tlieir 
ongs ore handed down orally, and none of them appear to be under- 
tood in full by any Kowpoee I have met with, the language beijig 
lifferent from that in daily use; their burdens, so far as can be iinder- 
tood, are various, war songs, love songs, &c. One, the meaning of 
vhich I Succeeded in obtaining, relates how a young man who had been 
lisappointed in love, the object of it having married irnother in a distant 
ullage, dreams that she is dead : in the morning, disturbed in his mind, 
le journeys to the village where she resides, and there secretly behold- 
ng her alive and well, he returns comforted to his own home. Dancing 
6 a steady source of amusement amongst them, and I here note the various 
lances .as practised by them. In nearly all case^ the dancing is aecom- 
lanied by a chant in unisrui with the music of their only instrument, the 
Irum, which Pcareel\ varies in spite of the number of dances they have, 
[n their festivals and dances (he costume for the meu consists of a kilt- 
ihaped piece of red cloth round the loins, a Scotch wool grayat of gay 
jolours is worn as a scarf round tlie waist; gaiters of white cloth with 
vorked s})ols are also commonly worn. Tinsel ornaments and long 
eathers are worn on the head, and a favourite ornament with the men only 
s a broad, gaudy-coloured, natural butterfly^s wing attached to and 
:preading wing-like from each ear. In their dances the men carry daos 
vith tlie handles ornamented with coloured bamboo strips, and occasion- 
dly spears; these are twirled round in the hand in unison with the music. 
Ibe dress of the girls — for only the younger of the women who are un- 
narried engage in them as a rule — is similar to their everyday costume, 
>ut of better quality and gayer colours. Tinsel ornaments are worn in 
lirclets round the head. Dance first — “ Han-sengay.'’^ In this a circle 
B formed by young men and girls, who move round, singing at the 
same time, the men heading the circle, tlie women bearing bamboo lubes 
vhich they rap on the ground in lime with the music of the drum. Tlie 
itep used is one step forward, then a hop, using alternate feet. The 
novement is slow at first, gradually increasing. At the close of the 
lance, as in most of the otheis to be described, the dance closes by two 
firls dancing together in the centre of the circle ; the step is the same, but 
hey change about as in a quadrille, and great use is made of movements 
vith the hands. This and all the dances end by the men meeting in a 
(lose circle, holding up their daos and giving vent simullaneously to a long- 
Irawu hoey, once repeated. Dance second. In this, named “To'Snangu 
amna,” or the young womaifs dance, a circle is formed of young men 
ud girls who dance, but without moving round so quickly ; in the centre 
fro two couples, men and girls, facing each other. These dance, the girls 
I' ’"be tEAjch other chan^ng side and turuin^. round as in a quadi ilie : the 
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step is the same as io the last. Dance third — ■ 
Two rowii of men and girls mixed, opposite each other, hcddidg t&e'l^^ 
clasped, which are occasionallj lifted together in timo wi^ . 
Step from side to side alternately, then the lines' adwEm<» <^d 
moving the joined hands backwards and forwards.- Dance *^^’4wp 
four girls by couples in the centre to finish. Dance ■ fourth—*" 
tlneina TanaiJga lamay." In this only two girls dance Ho , the .denftil 
of a circle, using much motion with the hands. The circle* is stationary. 
Dance fifth—" Gnan lam,” young mau^s dance. In this only the men 
engage two and two abreast in a circle, which moves round at first all 
together; the step is a single step forward, followed by a pause in 
the stopping p<»ttion, a sort of goose step, every one shbdilng ho, 
ho, ho, ho. In the latter part of the dance the circle divides into two, 
and go round one tvithin the other in opposite directions; the -circle 
again forms as before, and they meet in tljo centre and 'indulge in 
hoeys in quick time, finishing up with howls. This iff ’a -^ery 
favourite dance, probably from the opportunity it affords of making 
a din, and they carry it on sometimes for days with scarcely an interval 
for repose or refreshment. 

Cultivation . — Amongst the Kow]>oees the. general system of culti- 
vation is by jliooming, which has been already described ; they have uo 
permaiicut cultivation save in the small vallies alluded to formerly. 

Hunting and Fishing . — The Kowpoees do not take so much to bunting 
as some of the other tribes; in llic jrut of the hills occupied by them 
there is not much in the way of game, except deer, and these they 
occasionally manage to kill. They also set traps for game. In' the 
smaller streams they poison and thus capture tlie fish ; they also form 
dams for the same purpose, but do not use nets. When a successful 
hunt takes place, the villagers liold a feast on the products : the man 
who first wounds an animal is eutiliod to its head, which he hangs up 
in his house as a trophy. 

Slavery and Lalloop . — The customs relating to the holding of slaves 
are very similar to what obtain amongst the Alunnipories, and slavery 
prevails to a great extent amongst them. Slaves are divided into two 
classes — Asalba and Meenai. In the former, when a slave is sold, a 
party other than the seller binds himself as security for the late owner 
to refund the money given for him in the event of the slave's death 
within a time agreed on. Meenai. — When the slave under this system 
dies, the loss falls ou the proprietor for the time. Poor people frequent- 
ly sell themselves or their children for a certain sum, upon t^ie repayment 
of which the parties are again free. Slaves not unfrequeptly abscond 
and conceal themselves in the Munnipore valley. In the | event of the 
party in whose house the slave takes refuge being willing tj) retain him, 
he may do so on refunding the original price paid. Ou the, other hand, 
should the slave not be retained, he must be returned to' the original 
owner. Female slaves cost about Kupees 50 and male from Knpi^ 50 
to llupces 70. There is no system amongst the Kowpoees resembling 
the "Lalloop'^ of the Munnipories. 

Use of tobacco, spirits, cj-c.— Tobacco is u-ied in all three forms 
mentioued in the general description of Uie customs of the hill tribes ; 
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|l4ic Wii^is consumed in large quantity. Their drinks are as already 



«iw? The Kowpoee is not mucli giveo to trading, 

, is jitf<;^ly confined tqthe bartering of the surplus productions of 
fi<|ldS-*TOt’arti,olei of luxury and salt, procurable in the bazars of the 
daqipoic' valley. Those also living nearest Cachar take fowls, cottx>n, 
ginger; &c., to the bazaars nearest their bills in the Cachar valley. They 
"h a ve " n o manufactures, except the articles of clothing, &c., which they 
wear, ^nd tliey do not work in metals. 


Crime is not very rife amongst the Kowpoee tribe; they are 
gencrally honest, and do not interfere, as a rule, with traders and travel- 
lers passing through their country, although the levy of black-mail 
from traders is not uncommon. Cases have liappened in the Kowpoee 
country where traders have been robbed and murdered, but these are rare, 
and: as ^rule, solitary travellers may pass through them with perfect 
safety. 

The Kolya Irihes of Nagas . — Occupying the hill tract of country 
lying north of the Kowpooe tribe, and abutting on the Angamee tribe 
of Nagas, lie the Kolya tribes of Nagas. The subdivisions of this tribe 
are thus given : — ' 


Tuugal. 

Mow, 


Muram. 

Thecngba. 

Poorool. 

Meithei-phum. 


Meiyang-Kang. 

Tokpy-khool. 


These tribes number in all about 5,000. Their origin is by the Angamet 
tribe said to be from them, and their language is similar. Their facia 
characteristics, dress, and manner of wearing their hair, closely resembl 
those of the Angamee tribe. Their customs difler but slightly fron 
those of the Kowpoee. Feuds, uhicli were common amongst then 
formerly, have been of late years ke))t in check by the Mnnnipor 
Governineut, and on this account their numbers have recently inci'eased 
On the above tribes I quote McCulloch (account, page G9) ; — West c 
the Loohoopas are the Mow and Muram tribes. They state themselve 
to be of one common slock, but they are at deadly feud, though closel 
allied by intermarriage. Thej’^ have two festivals in the year like th 
two principal ones of the Kowpoees. Ears pierced in cold weather i 
it suits conveuience. The houses of the Mow tribe are gable-ended an 
the wuIIh arc high ; those of the Murams are the counterparts of tl 
Kowpoees. In both tribes the young men never sleep at home, but i 
their clubs, where they keep their arms always in a stale of reudines 
Amongst the Murams, the married men even sleep at the resorts of tl 
bachelors, a custom result.ing from their sense ot insecurity from attac 
The distinctions of families and the strict rules we have seen among 
Otlier tribes against the marriage of the same family are observ' 
amongst both the Mows and Murams. For a wife it is usual to gi 
something, but the great Wpenditurc of men, especially amongst t 
Murams, has made women greatly excml the men, and a wife can easi 
be obtained for a khes or coarse cloth. Adultery is punished, as it 
amongst the Kowpoees. Theft i.s of ordinary occurrence, and is r 
amongst these tribes on the Loohoopas even considered disgraceful, 
the things stolen are found, they are taken back; if not, it might 
dangerous to accuse a man of theft. The wliole of the I*iloTV' tribe 
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.0 «n^le villai^ of Murams there are two .Chie&. _ 
jihgularity they account ihwt — A former Chief had two eons, of, 
the younger, who was the greatest warrior^ desii-ed to usurp the placeK 
of hiB eld^, brother. He urged his father to give him the Chihuhij^^^ 


iJ^Oioid Chief, afraid of his youngest son, and unable to give up the 
birth-right of the eldest, determined on a stratagein. He told his 
eldest son to go and secretly to bring home the head of an enemy% This 
having been done, the old Chief summoned his sons, and, giving each 
a packet of provisions, desired tliem to proceed in such directiopi 
as they chose in search of enemies, for he who brought in first ■ the' 
‘bead of an enemy should be king. The brothers took th#r lehve,^ 
the youngest proceeding where he thought he would soonest procmfc a 
head, the eldest bending his steps to wliere he h^ concealed‘the]on%, 
already taken. Tliis he brought out of its concealment, and prooeedeS'^ 
with it in triumph through the village. Nor was the youngest long 



matter was compromised by both being allowed to remain, one as the 
great, the other as the little Chief: neitlier of them has any fixed revenue. 
But the village, when it is necessary, makes tl|e great ChioPs house, and 
they give him the hind leg of all game caught: the little Chief has no 
right to anything; the houses in his vicinity, however, do at times give 
him, a leg of game. Formerly no one was allowed to plant his rice 
Ipntil the great Chief allowed it, or had finished his planting. This 
m|lk of superiority is not at present allowed by the little Chief, who 
plants without reference to his superior. There are many prohibitions iu 
regard ''lo the food, animal and vegetable, the Chief should eat, and the 
Murams say the Chiefs post must be a very uncomfortable one. Tn 
sickness they make email offerings to the deities, or give a feast to tihe 
jpoor of the village, but tbeir priests or priestesses are not respeetjed 
sufficiently to make them, as amongst the Kowj)oees, reduce themsel^s 
to destitution by their offerings. Slavery is unknown amoiigst tbepi 
They cultivate in the same manner as the Looh^opas, on terraces. Tin 
,.nex.t tril^, Meeyang Kliang, is composed of nine villages situated L 
the south of the Murams. It partakes more of the character of tk 
]K<w poees than of its northern neighbours. The Mee3’ang Khano- villa^ 
if , celebrated for its fine terraces for cultivation. This tribe does no 
k«^'»laves, but l^believe some of its members buy them with the vieji 
of fining a profit from their sale. Each village has its Chief, a Chit 
in nothing but name. Amongst the nine villages composing this trib 
is that of Tunggal, wiileh claims to be the birth-place of the establishe 
of the present Muunipore dynastj". This tribe, the }^hiramp and Mowi 
do not go bare behind, but wear a black cloth round them like a tigb 
dhbtc©* This cloth is ofnamented with rows of cowrie shells.-” 

f&e Anfjame^s Gnamei trih ^, — ^The tribe wliich I next propose t 
describe is the large ofie lying iramediatel}?' north of lijo Kolya, tl 
Ato^-rauaec. or, as it ladk^d by the Munuiporics, “Unatr.ei." The tribe 
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^f^aii(m, numhers, origin, ^r,— The Angatnee tribe of 1 
Sr botb British aud^Mmiftipore rule, part of them lying to the north’’ 
■Of 4he boundary line between Jlunnipore and Assam, part totl>e south, 
t^ose under Munuipore rule are said to be the most numerous, although the 
Hdj?ea, occupied by them is less in extent. They are said to number about 
^^,000, who are under Munnipore, and their numbers would app«i|.!^ 
^fhaye remained nearly stationary for many years. Their country wm- 
lyli^ces about five days’ journey north of the Munnipore Valley, and 


y4|i|^eiids aoout five q|j-s’ more to the north-west, until the boundary Hue 
ft reached. From cast to west the extent of hill territory occupied by 
them is about a seven days’ journey. To the east they border on the 
Taukbools j to the west, the Kagas inliabiting Noi;|li Cacliar, Toolaram^fi 
country as it is called. Their origin is given by themselves thus. 
There is a jheel situated in the hills of the Angaraee country j from thi* 
jheel three men emerged, one remained in the country and became an 
tAngamee, one weut towards North Caehar, and the remaining one 
towards Munnipore. ThusKvere formed three tribes of hill-men, Ca* 
aareema, Augatnee, and Mow. 

• Facial and other characteristics, dress, ^r. — The Angamee in featur 
(ossesses a greater regularity than most of the otlicr Naga tribes, sit 
■he Mongolian features arc scarcely at all marked. In general iacu 
diaractcrislics they more resemble the Moori of Nej^ Zealand tliap any 
other tribe ou the frontier. They are generally tall, ol spare fram^ but 
straight and muscular; in breadth and depth of chest they are inferior 
She ilbookahs for example, but their lower limbs are usually :bett<^ 
■developed. Round tiie waist they wear a short piece of .clotb wom 
litdnhilt : this is fastened by a girdle of cloth round the waist, and reach« 
vbutashort way bolow the hip : the cloth is of cotton and black in colour, 

^ with throe or four rows of closely-placed cowrie .shells stitched |ipou*it 
longitudinally. They w^r also a lliick cotton sheet on ordinary occa- 
;^ipn'(li of a drab color with narrow colored stripes ; ibr a better occasioi 
^arl^blue with bright red and yellow stripes ou the borders, The; 

.■ 'Occa^nally wear closely fitting gaiters of line matting reaching from 
.;^|o^.tho knee to the ankle. The hair is sometimes w<^ very short in.,, 
‘^onf, but in this case a longer portion is left behind, which is tied vA ' 
A Stiff little pigtail witli black riblion ; occasioii ally the hair is wop 
/ Ip'iiig. parted in the middle and without the tail, f he ■ornaments in use 
r’ yatopngst the men are for the ear; bits of string and small quantities of 
'dyed cotton thread both in the lobes of the ears and in the upper eartil- 
lage; small brass rings sometimes in great numbers as the, above; occa- 
sionally large brass rings of various patterns and very heavy. For the 
' neck the most common ornament is half a large white sliell, which is worn 
nt the back of tlic neck; occasionally iWo halves .of the same kind 
of shell worn one qu either side of the neck. Bead net‘klaces.aml strings 
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, , , , , , . II" the ^iossiaiis conc6aim|f the , 

‘ oolOTj^d cloth for the young women and of white for the 

is tlj^^drn — Before marriage all thfe gi^ls have their beads /■; 

marriage the hair is allotvi^tp ^ow, and 
^s^h49^H^d in the centre, combed back, ‘ and gathered into a loose o 
iot tied with a liair string low down on the neck. I’lie hair from the ■ 
instant shaving is hn)g and heavy. Before inaniage the girls wear 
piece of shell about, two iiudies broad fastened to a stiing passed . 
gropgh a bole in tbe lobe of the ear. After marriage this is reino.vedi‘‘t. 
id" the ear left bare of ornament. Numerous strings of beads ahdt.*. 
lell, reaching to the waist, are worn. Tbt^y have also brass ornamehlii. ' 
i the upper arm, like those of the Kowpoees. ^ ** * 

Villages ; fltcir consirziction , govertimerit, S)C . — The villages of the 
ngamces aie pernianent, and arc jtlaced in situations similar to those 
the K owpoe<>s ; the consti net ion of the housc.s is also similar, but the 
ode of tliatching is dillcrcnt, and is the same as that in ordinary use. / 
lelr villages are occasioiiallv'^ of great size, containing as many as 
le thousand houses. All tlic villages are well fortified by ditches, stone 
ills, and strong palisades. The ofiice of ch^ef or liead-inan of a village 
not, hereditary, and there may he more than one in each village; <bey 
4 selected for their figlituig qualities, and wlien more tlian'^onc Chief 
isfs they seem to form a council. Kacli village has its own Chief and 
culiar government apart from tin* others, there being no central 
thonty among them to whom they owe allegiance. Tliis is one reason, 
r the village feuds ^whicli are so common amongst them, but the evilj- 
no«6n mitigated, as then- form of government prevents their eombiuing' 
any formidable numbers for raids ou their neighbours. Like th^. 
owpoees, the young men sleep in a house or houses apart, but uolik6f',), 
em again, there is no similar restraint put upon the young women'' t 
id girls, who have therefore opportunities for immoral behaviour, whiSh 
ey are not slow to take advantage of. For one year after marriage 
e yot|jpg married men are kept with the othe^^ at night. 

Roads, water, — The roads in the Angaraee country, like those,, 

longst the Kowpoees, are narrow, rough, and steep paths. Water ia^'| 
^etally,, found close to the villages, which depend entirely upon the • 
,ile',8ti^.ms flowing down the hill sides. , ^ , 

Cust^tms at E^irth, marriage, and death,. — On the birth of a child theS 
Bin arir i §c^ feTu lly secluded in her house alone with the child for five 
lys;^ during this tim^elie is fed only on fowls. Tlie meaning of this 
to be that the woman and all her surroundings are unclean. After the 
■‘e days have elapsed all the womaiFs clothes are washed, and the clay 
ts used ' by her since her confinement for cooking thio^vn away, 
e may now mix with the vdlager.s as hclbre, wiio make Lor smail 
esents of food, drink, &c. There is no special lejoicing or ft.-live 
eparations on the biiili ot a child. In oiu' Aiigainee \illage furnu rly 
nale infanticide prevailed; it wa.-. put a stiep in by the laic Agt nt. 
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rant ot TOinue cb3dreu was cad^; _ ^ ^ ^ 

td* death such as wfere born in a pi^i(^ar pdiiitiohVV^^^^J^^ 
^-Inund that -n<Hie~dcfe«ded tbe practice, arid that 
^lly wept when spoken to about it, in an aa^mblj 
S,^ I. proposed to the abolition of the pr^tioe, 

gave it up, I would endeavour to protect them. They phSmis^^ 
. kill no more female children, and last year (1867), with a preSeht 
.twenty-six qlotbs made by girls born since then, I was infornaed 
at female children are ])lenlilul.’^ from recent enquiries made, it 
>uld appear that the practice has not been revived, and it has np 
islenc <4 in any other of the Angamee villages. Marriages are 
ranged amongst them: — The fatiier of the young man or “J^rl first 
akes proposals to the family with whom hftj wishes his boy or ^rl' 
intermarry. In nearly all crises tlie wishes of the 3 muug people are 
•st consulted: The father of the youth, as a preliminarjq gives to the 
ther of the girl a pig and a spear, hut receives nothing in return. 
le wedding-day the young couple separately parade the villa^ with, 
iskets coiilainiug liquor in gourus, with which they treat the villagers^ 
be bride is then aceoinpaui('d by four or five of ber female friends to .thd 
cidegroom's house, where she regales them with fowls. This opmpletcs 
te^rieretnony, but, as before uieutioned, the young bridegroom is ii^ 
Idw^ to remain at night with his wife for one year. The objriOT 
fd^is is 'to all6w tlie wr)rnan’s hair to grow before she has a cbildj 
J naving children before the hair is long enough to tie behind ts consl* 
ered amongst them to he a rejfroach. As a rule, the women remain 
ilthful to their husbands after marriage, and adultery is uncommon'^ 
30 pnuishment, when it does occur, is death to the male ofi:ender.<^ ThI 
Ipinan has her hair cut off and her lutse slit. Divorce, when thtf^ cftesenf 
is easily arranged, the woman taking her property. A mai 
TOj|^ritl«way his wife with or without her consent. Divorce is 
.'hedpustom of a widow marrying lier deceased hushaud’s brother prevails 
B sririongst the Kowpoees. “ Alundoo,^^ or the price of the wife^s boneS 
J^Ot.' demanded tm any occasion. On a death occarring amongst thi 
a feast is prepaifcd only for the deceased^s family and friends 
’hi^l^nfl takes place on'thc da^' of death, aud a rude kind of coffin i 
^^1^ ^the oorpse. : Tho grave is dug about four or five feet^deep ani 
daOj spear, and a chicken arc buried with the coipse,,vfhos 
are not removed ; uu upright stoue is afurwards pl^gdon tK 

of fi^Uing^fauiU, All the Angamees are armed witl 

about six foetand a half in length, thed^n head about a foo 
liaiyf long and about three iuches broad at toe widest part; (1^ 
>ppi^ite end is , shot with an iron spike, as with the Koi.vpoees : th 
shaft 4 b of wood, and from inunediateK' below the liead to about a foo 
froril the irori spiked end it is ornamented with goat’s hair* in close cu 
rfogf, red above and, red and black below. On the war path each ina 
has two of these spears and a wicker work shield, brnamenied an 
pturited as amongst the Isortheru Ivowpoees. Daos which are beav 
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Me4fi^rrioi«/Teho8e it is tof jl^ 4ti ^^iosir^^ 

ril'gampe would tlioet witli rki i cule if be > aii|inl|ted^ WekHojg 
lft 03 rinti 4 ^e)^|[,;^^U 6 ^ bimseJC^by 
)|e bojipr/ thrown at ^the ::^i 

)||^ibD| 4i>d_||j|||pg tbeir encouutera tbe'^o^baf 

?^4»i«i#9^ng.'»treating:, an4iim1]Qg if 

p^|||^|pt|feui%g'iM eame time guttaral cries. The sp^; 

^bewlPii. the hand which grasps the shield- Bows and arrows iitire 
ised byll^ section of the A ugamees^ but Pn^ees are common ; tbi^ 
ire also very dexterous at stono-throwiiig by nand. When an httacc 
yit^Ere on another is detevrniued on nke the Bhooteahs, the cds- 
tfmfs hot unfrequent amongst them of giving w^arning to the opposite 
ullage before the attack, hut they do not name any time for it. When 
he contending parties aie prcttv well matched, they usually fight out in 
open away Ironi the village. When a w^eaker village is attacked, they 
iwait the attack from behind their village fortification. Should a vil- 
Sge be iiaken, every man, woman, and child found in it is slain and the 
foliage burned. When peace is desired, one man from cither side meet 
nd exhange spears and drink togetlier; a fowl is killed when peace is 
inally concluded. Occasionally a meic truce is arranged, the parties 
neeting again after a time agreed on. The he^ids of the slain are cut 
ff and removed liy the vietorn us paity; after the hair lias been removed, 
rhich is ke]it for ornamenting tlioir aims, the heads are buried in a 
lOuse set aside for the purpose in each village, into which women are not 
Revved to enter, feuds may ;irise from the most trifling causes^ as 
jiputes about neater, their rice-li- ld.’<, &c. Blood feuds amongst iu^ivi- 
^Is are kept alive h} a custom by which men may be hir<^ to 
l| |l quarrel wdien the male mcmhci.s of a family are cither wanting, 
r unable to do so. So long as the lioads of one village are kept by 
be opposite ])arty, the feud rem.uiis actue : the suirender of the heads, 
r rather skulls, ends the quarrel lor the time. 

nehgio7i and religious olserianees, s7ipersiitions, ^'c. — The AngamcSs, 
ke the Kowpoecs, believe in a lutiirc state, also in a supreme deity of 1ft 
cnevolcnt disposition, who inhabits the inaccessible heights of the highest 
ills. After death they go to another world ; at the entrance they are met 
y a door-keeper : should the soul he that of a man who has been a great, 
i^arrior, hunter, or snake-killer, then ho is received courteously ; if not, 
mall Notice is taken of him. Like the Kowqioee idea, they here live 
heir lives over again, and are afterwards born again into the world;, 
his goCsitth seven times, when they are finally changed into insects, 
Ipeciifllijr butterflies, some species of wliich on this account they care- 
pflly rdnain from injuring. They are not aware of any diflerence in t|ie 
ceatmeiit of the good and the had. Their village priests resemble those 
f thfigKowpoeeSj but they only 8.icrifice fowls on oi’dinary occasions; on 
he 'idibith of a relative other animals are killed. Their superstitions 
ebrfting to journej^s, &c,, dilfer hut little from tiiose of the Kovi poees, 

'T'e^Uvals, games, a7777iseme7iis, — Their festivals liavc a general 
Csemblance to those of the Kowjioees, )nit the women do not dance. 
Itugust and September are the months* for their chief festivals, but no 
cason can be giv'en by them for thi.s, except that it is the custom : the 
’esIiVals consist of feasting, drinking, dancing, and singing, in which 
atter all join. They have no musical instruments of any kind, and 
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all,' ot Dearly all,i|^eir rice •<!iij^p8 
*sS^^R^|i:j^t!r^^ti$^^tcrra(^.."'"TheBe' teiraced elopes^ 

l»ntir^,^the '^a<iDi<!Wi>eingp furnished by their cows, of|#lbicix 
ftp ^arge numbers, instead of the. buffalo and m ethnic the 
fs xarefuliy — nro o rp o rgted~witb the soil, which is yrmted. by . 
which a^^ji^m from the bill slope is led. 

X'jJte 'qf tobacco, ^c. — ^Tobacco is used b}' them in the same form 
longst the Kowpoees, hut the use is much more restricted, young 
ipple using the weed sparingly, old people more freely, liiie liquors 
;ed. are as among the Kowpoees. 


»^e €ODg and danse is clapping thf^^ands; * 
^changsanaba and the pegtop. ^ *!* 


imero poom cultivation is ^liber 


/theHmaiixi] 


Hunting^ fuhing^ — Anganiecs make use of their dogs in me 
lase. This animal is a large, lon^^-baired variety. The spear only is uied 
I hunting. Elephants are caught in concealed pitfalls and killed with 
le spear. Wicker work baskets or traps are_nsed in fishing; they have 
j nets. 


Slaver!/. — Amongst themselves they have no .“slave sA’stem like that I 
r the Ko\v|)Oecs : oecasionaily c.^jilive.s in ];att!e arc made slaves, but 
lOrc usually these are killed for their heads. * 

llealik, — There is very little sickness amongst the Angamees.* 
holera seems to be unknown. Small-pox is not unfVequenlly epidemic. 
jjAereal diseases are rare. The}’ have no knowledge of medicine, 
oOplo}’’ sacrifices, as the Kowpocr;- do, in eases of sickness, 

Tradv and mauiifacluree:. — The Angamees seem to liave more tff 'I2ie 
fading spirit amongst them than any of tlie other*! ribes ; they trade wdth 
.ssam, Cachar, and Muutiiporc. The}' ehicily export a coarse cloth 
lade from the bark of a tree and wax, imjioriing iron, salt, and ^thread.’ 
'heir only manufactures are th<' coarse cloth above mentioned, mid the 
on arms and implements required for their own use. 

Grime . — Theft is not very common, and the punishment is death if 
|tigh% red-handed and a house is broken into ; in other cases of theft 
nee are inflicted. 


The Tankhool and Jjookoopa (riles . — The next of the Naga tril>es 
equiritig descrijition arc tlie Tanklioid and Loohoopa. Tliese two tribre, 
r sections of tribes, are considered ns sejiarale by McCulloch, but the 
ifferences between them are ho slight and unimportant that I prefer 
alcing them together. Tlie branch of the Tankliool tribe to Jwdiich the 
amc of lioohoopa is given by the Munnijiories (from Loohod^fi,-’^ a hat 
if head covering) seems to have been adopted in jiart at least by them, 
B they have no equivalent to the name "Loohoopa^’^ in their own 
lUguage. The term Loohoopa is apjdied to the more savage of tbfe Tan- 
bools who inhabit the hills to the north and east farthest re moved. -from 
he Munnipore valley, from the fact of their being almost, incessantly 
ugaged in feuds and from their weaving wlnle so engaged a pcculi^m 
leiinel-shaped complicated heail-drcss. There are also slight difrerenees 
n language between the'lribes lying I'arthe.-l lioin each other, and other 
nimpoi’tant difrercuces such tis are found amongst sections of the other 
ribes. 
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SuidwiiioHi iAs Jtribei . — There arc many 8ubdii^ij|^DE‘a|jadjl$^^ptte^ 


bovc, but ae 


bovc, but ae siinply taken from 

onyey HO mmviMm^l^rtdix from giving them, i . 

Stf. Oriyt»>'<->Tb^|||^giii of the Taokhools is thus 

[?Ji^ey say they>cafi^lat of a cave in the earth at a 

l|l'.'t4ro journey *^tttjrth-east 'of 

ralley^' r They •attempted to leave this cave one by one,' Imt ^Tlar^ 

iger, atbo veas on the watch, devoured them successively. 

merged. Seeing this the occupiers of the cave by a 

browing out the effigy of a man they had dressed up-r-^isiafiw'ted wm 

tttention of the tiger, and took the opportunity of leaving the cave in a 

>ody : the tiger, on seeing the numbers before iiiiri, fled. They placed y. 

arge stone on the top of a high hill near this spot (which still remaius) 

IS a mark, from wdiich situation they spread in the hills around. 


targe 


Fresetii numbers, country occupied by them, ^'c. — The Tankhools and 
[joohoopas under Muunipore rule are said at present to number frpm 
•wenty to twenty-five thousand. They have decreased in numbers of late 
rears, and this they ascribe to their Jatal internal feuds, to cholera, and 
moall-pox, especially tiie latter. Cholera, it may be here mentioned, 
ippears to have been unknown either in the Alunnipore valley or the 
teighbouring hills until about thirty years ago. The hills seem to 
)e always inl’osted from the valley, and it in ils turn from the west, ia 
jases oi epidemics. Their country lies immediately north-ea^t of the 
Munnipore valley, commencing from it, and extending north-east for 
ibdut eight days^ journey ; from that, east to a great distance until^fhe 
soiintry of the Singphoo is reached. The Loohoopas to the pofth hold 
.he Tankhools in a general state of subjection, alttiough this does n6t 
;eefn‘to go beyond an occasional demand for tribute, as the Muunipore 
aovernment affords tlicm protection. Their country is not very high, 
lUhough there are occasionally lofty hills to be seen, especially north- 
jast. ** Their roads are good, and are said to be nearly all fit for pony^ 
traffic. A^alleys of moderate size are frequently met with, and in the^' 
mlleys usually salt springs and w'clls are found, which are worked 
•egularh' by them. Tlie rivers flowing through the Aluimipore valley all 
iake their rise in the Taukhool country. The Idr tree in the interior 
s very plentiful, and attains a large size. 


Facial and other characteristics, dress, ornaments, ^c, — The Tan- 
i^ools anti Loohoopas are a tall race of men with large heads and heav^ 
>tolid features as a rule ; their general facial characteristics resemble those 
jf^he Angamee, and some them are remarkably muscular. The' 
iress of the men is very scanty, consisting of a piece of cloth folded 
*ound the waist, a portion of which hangs down in front: even tliis 
Mjanty covering is irequeutly dispensed with when they are engaged 
n anyTlard woj-k. Over the upper part of the body they wear a sheet 
ifter the fashion of the Angamee. The hair of the men is 'worn in a 
jrery peculiar fashion : the sides of the head are shaven, leaving a ridge 
hair on tlie top about four or five inches broad at the top of the head 
ibd narrowing to the front and behind, wheie they have a small knotted 
pigtail about three inches long. This C(?ckscomb style of wearing the 
bair gives them a veiy grotesque appearance, not uniike that of a circus 
clown. I'lie crest ol" hun- is kept pretty slicri, thmigli sometimes long 
enough to be parted in the centre. Tiicir tradition legarding tins 
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^eet thatformerl7,‘4ges ago, th« two sexes wore 
bed l)a(^ as among the Knoki^ ; to difitinguish 
tiet. pUn iwjl^SMSSOTt^ to. ' The Tankhool and 

on their 

apkongst the paen' ate, for the ear, pieces of reed, 
:ork, , skeins thread, &c.; a favourite with 
'h " email bale of cotton, for it can scarcely be called any- 
;;C!r^»^^vVith which the lobe , of dhe “ear 1s~ehormouslv' distended: 
-■fei .'./.'fe iy 'Oy tjlage of the ear is frequently bored with numerous 
^■^jpiPwhib^ ekil^DS of blue or black cotton thread are introduced, 
jpt'mhtal ornaments of any kind are worn in the ears. Necklaces of 


^ >■ '■■ V f y t; M ■ 


pda -ire occasionally worn, and a favourite and jjeculiar ornament is a 
pfee deep collar of brass, ab-mt six inches wide in front of the neck and 
ip^Ug gradually to the back, where it is fastened ; tliis collar is usually 
lain, and projects out some way in front of the chin ; in lieu of the brass 


)Uar, colored ones of cauework are also worn* of the same pattern^' 
falters of mattvork are occasionally worn. On the ujipcr arm the coiled 
ire rings are worn as with the Kowpoees, amb-on tlie wri.Nts heavy solid 
raijelets of brass; below the knee the cane rings as foimcily described are 
^orn frequently in large immbers. The Tankhool and Looboopa tribes 
ave ,a custofn amongst fhtan uhich I h(dicvc to lie qmte unique aud 
eculiar to them. This consists in the wearing of a inig from an ei'^-hth 
t) a fourth of an inch wide, made of deer’s iioni or ivory, which is 
as6ed over the foreskin and glans penis, fitting tig-htly. The 
bjeet of this custom, whicli is of great antu|uity. is to prevent ^n 
penis, they holding ajiparenlly that a meie cxjiosuro of the person 
mless so attended is not a matter to be ashamed of. They carrv cut 
his idea with great boldness, fur gangs of thoni may be seen wJrkino- 
in the roads and in the wunnai’s bazars m the ]Munrii]H>re valley wiihoiit 
i stitch of clothing on them, tiie wearing of the ring lieing considered 
n sufficient sacrifice to modesty. Tins ring is assumed on reachino* 
ttlberty, and is worn until death. On first assuming if great pain is 
2lt for some days, but from the pressure the organ gradually alters its 
fm,and after a time tlie ring can be slipped oil and on with great ease. 
t^Qlang is removed tor micturition and at night, and its size is altered 
Vdbl time to time as may he found necessary. Altliougb the claim.s of 
iBbdesty are the only reasons assigned for the cusloni, it is not improbable 
ffitt it may have originally bad a deeper meaning, a.s will be seen ip 
Mljl^iog to the marriage .cu.stoins of the tiibes. The dress of the women 
•.j^mewhat scanty; a kilt-shaped piece of cloth is folded round tl^e 
and reaches half way to the knee : tliis cloth may be either white 
Ofp^ldred. Over the bust another piece of cloth is usually folded, 
altfiongh amongst old women especially it is not uucomraou to leave 
t]ha chesty bare. Over all a sheet is worn. 'J’he liair of the women is 
worn in a fashion resembling that of the Munnipories wdien youno-j 
Aflfeer marriage the hair is combed back and gathered behind into"a 
queue; over the hair is placed a piece of cloth drawn light aud folded 
roUpd the queue behind tightly. Ornaments are not so much affected 
by the women of this tribe as by other.?, afe the Kowpoee ; in the ears 
are placed cylindrical pieces of- cork; no meta! rings are used. Shell 
necklaces and beads are worn, and before marriage br.acelcf.s of brass * 
tbese after marriage are replaced by round bracelel^of a mofal Ide; >.,ldej 
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‘conJfriteHffi, 
i^'j^a[i4 ’m .a cinjilar 

nglier ..bills 

5opas, tliey are lat^, ^jnd feay numofir.^ manyi'iw 
h'ouBes in one villag^e. Their houses ^aye constructed ‘to 
ose of the ^owpoees, but to the north, owing to 

grass, the roofs are jdanked with fir. ‘Tbe.-iirriWjg'e^.'^^ 
En|i of , the houses in ^ village and their internal £.ttingSj' 

&|^ that of the Kowpoees. Water, j^p^ially amonj^^ei^l^et^^ffi 
^Midways close tp a village siteiand eac1i yniage,ifi,«tar^^lys3ww€a^ 


^l^^den palisade. The village ei^8 ai^ . 'A.s witi'i^ 


le^e^ .to be next described^ they have two yiflage Chiefs — ;the ^KhojPfih^i^^ 

the head, and the Khoolakp.a the inferior; these ofBcets .are'.1ie^&* ||^ 
f t^^cy,*ond the Khoolboo by virtue of his ofiBee receives the heads of all jpbie^P?;;; 
tgateo killed and the first brew of liquor made by each family in tha^* ^M 
^!i||ge community. Tiie Khoolakpa receives inferior presents^ acd 

entitled to seats of honor at feast and other village meetings.W^a^fl'.;^ 
i^linl^ forms a republic of its'own,a6 amongst the other Naga 

|aye principal Chiefs. The young uninarried hoys and,g^ 
partite houses apart, as with the Kowpoees. ' ^ ' - r ^ 

-Out^ouM at lirth, rnarriage, and death.^-'^On ihe birth of a fchiId/*Tvhe4. 
^'^hef tnale or female, fowls .are sacrificed; and the women only of tl^ 
^'arc^trcated to liquor. The child immediately after bir|;^ 'has chew^ ^M | 
I^O^'plfl^d in its mouth, and is jmmersed in water heated^'- nearlf 
ifi^liin^point : this treatment is^upposed to render the ^ cMl4 hardy, ^ 

it intifter-life from suffering frona pains aoout the jdn^ 

^cither of the .child is also made to sweat profusely »by Ia>ffl0g1<>nratfip^v' ^ ^ 


^iKfibtyfater blankets until faintness ©nsqesi’ this is iepeatPitwb^t^tb^ 

fJUjsk JhViin/1 tf^oTT i-lio MTorriWf^ ic^' Iniutrtfwl i-r\ n^rw 


the third day the womah is Dii lowed to go 
is a cause of great expense in feasting; to save 
ri^|idren in. many cases are allowed -to accumulate, wlieu it)ne[^^ntei;|®i^^P 
NS^t’sepycsforalh At pube^ the ring formerly described is 
^telfei^t^arriage immorality is Uncommon ; „the for;ya^]^i?i^ej^|Pj^i 

Jnidi^^^j^er from that cf the other Naga^tribes, and paay^ oPcdr any^j^^^ 
^tSl^^^bertyl' The price of a vrife to those well off is'hno rnctlidal^M 
cowries or Munniporie “sel”^abouyth0,valup of ten rupees, 
the s preliminaries Ibru in|8*Hage‘tlie, pmens3are taken, 
^Sbn^f |ji'%Xowpoee8, by .holding up in fowl - and observihg how^it 

if favourable, the preliroiaaries may be arranged either by T / 
Taukhool and Loohoopa tribe are said to exer- ‘ 3v 
ycisdidore free will in regard to their marriage arrangements than any of ■ 

' t|{e other tribes, and as a 'consequence ruu-away matches are not uufre- 
^uent when the parents of a couple dp not agree. The couple in this case 
ffy to another village, and remain thei-e until they are recalled by 
the parents, which usually speedily takes place. No disirrace or nanisnnn'ai* 
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follows, bat the aeetistoiiied price must be given. On tlie mnrriage 
dayi two doge, two daiMS, mith liquor, are presented by the |>arent8 of the 
man to thooeof the woman; the woman's father then kills a pig, wliich 
is eaten in the house of the man's parents. The man after marriage liv^ 
fcKT 41 few days in the honae of the bride's parents, after which he is 
conroyed to hts own honse, and another feast of <log8 and fow'ls ends the 
proce^ings. And now comes into play a custom quite peculiar to this 
tribe, and one which I cannot help, rightly or wrongly, associating 
with the origin of wearing the ring, also peculiar to them. On the 
eldest eon of a family nUiA^ng, the parents are obliged to leave their 
house with the remainder of their family, the son who has man-ied taking 
two-thirds of the parent's property, not only of the nousehold, but ot his 
father's fields, &c. Occasionally tlie parents are recalled and allowed to 
remain for some time, but eventually the 3 ' have to leave, and the property 
is claimed and divided as above stated. When the parents are well off 
they provide a house beforehand- On the marriage of aootlier son the 
same procjess is repeated, and may be again and again; but according to 
the usual (custom the parents mav, after the process has been repeated 
several times, return to the house of the eldest son. Wiien a couplebave .a 
iarg^ family of sons who marry in succession, t he ]>oor people are often thus 
reduced to serious straits. May not the origin of the wearing of the ring 
have .something to do vvith this practice, and may it not have been intro- 
duced by some parent anxious by placing a check upon the amatory 
propensity' of his offspring to so put off the evil day of his own turning 
out? This, however, is mere conjecture, as there is no trace of any story' 
or tradition of the kind amongst the Tankhools themselves. Poly'garay 
is occasionally practised, and in rare instance's many wives are kept. 
Divorce is allowed, but seldom resorted to on account of its groat expense. 
Adultery is rare, and the adulterer if seized is killed ; his goods and 
property are seized: under any' circumstances, the woman is never taken 
back by the injured husband. On the death of a Taiikhool or Loohoopa 
it used to be the custom to make human sacrifices; now amongst those ol 
them under Munniporie rule this is not permitted, and instead cattle ar« 
sacrificed before the corpse can be buried- The cattle sacrificed are eaten 
with the exception of one leg, which is buried under the head of tin 
deceased. . The dead are buried in deep graves fashioned after the mannei 
of the Kowpoee tribe. Spears, daos, &c., are buried with the body' 
All who djo of disease are buried inside tbe village precincts, but thosi 
who are killed in battle, or by wild animals, are buried in one jilacc out 
side of th^ village. On the death of a warrior his nearest male relatioi 
takes a spear and wounds the corpse by a blow with it on tlie he.ad, si 
that on his arrival in the next world be may be known and receive^ 
with disti faction. 

Arniivind modes of ^‘c. — Their only arm used in warfar 

is a long hjeavy spear : this is thrust, as it is too heavy' to be throwj 
On the left arm is worn an oblong shield of hide, ornaihented wit- 
tresses of fauman hair and wool dyed in various , colours. Amongst ih 
Loohoopns, the Itead dress of the warrior is ^K'culiar : hence the nnm 
X/Oohoopa, which, as formerly mentioned, is Munniporie for a ln'ad dros! 
The basis of this head piece is a conical structure of wicker work alnn) 
a foot high ; over this is a iay'er of lur and hair black and red in colour 
to the rides are attached as wings round structures filled in with colourc 
seeds in rings; in front is a dii^ ol polished brass with a bulton-sliHjic 
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knot} la ike eeiiire : sli|>e of bamboo, featbers, Icc., are afoa attached to the 
bead jaece, and occasionally a long cresoent-ehaped piece of baf&lo horn 
fioraped thin is placed in front of the helmet. Warriors of di^nction who 
have idwhi many people wear the hair of thwir viclams depCndii^ii*oin the 
side omameotsof the helmet in the first instance, and as tbey acoatnalate, 
made inio a' kiitd of fringe Worn round the face like the mane of a 
Hon. Wemi^^a treses are preferred, as being longer. The test of the 
warrior's drem presents nothing pecoliar. When the villagers are desirous 
of fighting, notice on the one side is invariably given, and as amongst 
the Angamees, the date may be given, and a stand-up fight in the open 
agreed upon at a given place. In other cases intimation is made to one 
village from another that its members from a certain time will be killed 
whenever an opportunity is found. In lighting the spear is thrust, two 
hands being generally used. When an enemy is killed the head is im- 
mediately cut off by the edge of the spear j these heads are dried and hung 
up in the houses of the victors, and as with the Angamees, may be returned 
and the fwid ended. Feuds are handed down from generation to gener- 
ation, and the original causes of them have not unfrequeutly, as amongst 
the other tribes, been completely forgotten. Village feuds are very 
common. The southern portion of the tribe, the Tankhools, use the bow 
and arrow, frequently poisoned ; the northern, or Loohoopa, portion do 
not. 

Beligim and religious observances, superstitions, ^'c . — The Tankhools 
and Loohoopas believe in one supreme deity, who is of a benevolent dispo- 
sition and who inhabits space; also another deity of an evil disposition, 
who resides between heaven and earth, and in whose hands is the power 
of death. Their ideas of a future state are that after death they go to 
the west, where there is another world ; in this future state they live and 
die, men six times and women five times; after this they are turned into 
clouds, remaining in that condition. The people killed by a Tankhool or 
Loohoopa become his slaves in the next world. The nature of the life 
they lead in a future state they cannot explain. Their general religious 
observances do not differ essentially from those of the Kowpoee''tribe. 
Their supearstitions are also similar with one exception. In the month of 
December in every year each village holds a solemn festival in honor of 
those of their number who have died during the preceding year. The 
village priests conduct the ceremonies, which culminate on a night when 
tbeiM^n is young ; on this occasion, it is said, the spirits of the departed 
appea^lt a distance from the village in the faint mConlight, wending 
their way slowly over the hills, and driving before them the victims they 
may have slain or the cattle stolen during their lives ; the procession 
disappears over the distant hills amidst the wailings of the villagers. 
Unless tlie village priests are well fed, it is said this appearance will not 
take place. 

Festivsds, games, amusements, The Tankhools and Loohoopas 
have no stated times for holding their festivals, with the exception of the 
example mentioned above. The Tankhool of both sexes sing ai»d dance 
together. Tbe lioohoopa men only dance a sort of vrar dance, the wotpen 
supplying them with liquor the %vhile : they have drums, but only^ase 
gongs for their dances. They dance sometimes for a whole night, TOtil 
quite exhausted. Their singing is pleasing, being execated in well-toned 
parts, blending together and forming a pleasing melody. Men and women 
in equal numbers sing thus together, and .sometimes men alone. The 
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i» alwajirs io slow time, whatever tJie ^ture of the ^ 

nodorataiid the meaiung of their ““SI" ® ™'?i ® 
oHr^ thongh tfaoK of * radancholy natw prevail. ^ «,„maD were 

”* «.«ld seem 

hemsdves by throwing 6|>oar8, and also putting the sto , 
dand and heavy. , • , i 

, OulUoalioit, .§T.— Tlie Tankliool portion of t>>® 

Jd is not simad dry on the groand, bat is mixed with the streams 0 
crater used for irrigation. 

fukina d e.— The Taiikhool and Loohoopa tribe use dogs 
olmndno^uJe MirVin-s and Aogamees do : these dogs are traiaid 

Slsss- - -r™ ^5= 

Lielieving thSt this improves tbeir appearance. hisU aie caagbt Oy 

jwisoniug the water ; they have no nets. 

/JZ^rvrd/ —Slavery has no existence amongst them, and they are 
BUver^. Sla 7 example of this McCulloch narrates 

violently opposed to it , as an e p ^ 

^em ’thafon oc^sion rlnabiUty to release his children, who had 
Ln:;^^Ptn resistance to^e ^ 

tiiAito uny Ijoolioopus sl^vcs^ 

SieW.-Small.pox nnd cholera occ^ionally ^Xo®“ 

nmongat them. Venereal diseases appear onknown. Thej have no know 

ledsre of mediciaes. . 

Di«< «« of opirito, foi»coa, |v:.-Their diet presents no peculiarities : 

thiSr liquor resemble that ^ ° „itjj bamboo mouth- 

very prevalent, and they use small pipes oi svuuc, 

pieeoB or stems. . , «>« j .. 

frait 4 -c —Trade amongst them is very restricted. They do not go 

to A«^ifrbr!nrdaos, «p.Sr8, cloths. Sec., to Monn.pore taking salt m 

exeepting the Marring. , . . , • a. 

is very common, not only in their own eountry, 

Jo/ii irifc of Ifogos.-Oi the Jatik tribe of ^agae little is a1 
Bresettttlraown they hiving only teoently come nuJer suhjection lu small 

Stem TNy'ivL the ri..^^ ‘-S-S® ^ 

apil' their .mjjtihers uudcustoini'^ are, m : V : 
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Mnrrmff tribe hill-men . — The Marring tribe occapy the range of 
hills lying betiveen the two valleys of i^^annipore and Kublm : this range, 
the Heerok.is not, however, exclusively occupied by them, thero bding 
scattered over nearly the whole of it villages of the Kho^pltii tribe 
of Kookies. There are two divisions of^ the Marring tribe— Saihoo, 
the eldest branch, and Marring; they are identical in jq[>|WSvaiioe, drei^, 
customs, &c., but the langaage differs slightly, and theif do Hipt inter- 
marry. These two tribes are subdivided as follows : the names of the 
subdivisions are the same in both, and are given as — 


Khoolboo. 

Churung-na. 

Kuiisowu. 


Makoonga. 

Tangsowa 

Tviiigtangua. 

Klaya. 


These se\cii subdivisions or families do not marry amongst themselves, 
that is, a Klioolboo will not marry a Khoolboo, but may any other of 
the seven. This division of a tribe into seven families, I should have 
formerly observed, appears to be common to all the tribes, as well as the 
Munniporiea, and the rules are in some cases very strict against inter- 
marriage. 

Origin of the M erring tribe . — The origin of the Murring is thus 
given by themselves: — “We originally came out of the earth near the 
eastern foot of the Heerok range, but in the Kubbo valley, in the higher 
ground immediately under the hills, at a place named Mungea. Seven 
men and seven women thus emerged. At this time women and men 
wore the same clothes (the dhotie or cloth round the loins is to this day 
identical in both sexes, though worn differently). The hair was also 
worn in the same way by both sexes. By way of making a distinction 
the man made his hair into a knot or horn in I’ront ; the woman behind. 
The woman also lengthened her waistclotb, while the man shortened 
his.’^ Not being satisfied with tbeir location in the plain, they migrated 
in a l)ody to the hills lying close by, where they have since remained : 
the tradition among them is that the Kubbo valley was then almost 
entirely a vast lake. The nature of the ground at the foot of the Heerok 
range at Mungsa, bears out this tradition, as under the hills there is a 
strip of forest land of uo great breadth, which is much higher than the 
plain to the east below it. They have since resided in the Heerok range, 
spreading over it as they increased in numbers. On the subject of the 
origin of the Murring I quote McCulloch (account, page 65), whose 
account difibrs from the above ; — “ The Murriugs say the place of the 
origin of a portion of their tribe is part of the Munnipore capi^l at 
present called ‘ Haubum Maruk,' and that another portion took their 
origin at Leisang Kong, a village in the valley some seven or eight 
miles south of the capital.^^ IMy informants, Murrings of intelligence, 
state, with reference to this, that their origin, according to all their 
traditions, is as given above, andl that the two places mentioned by 
McCulloch were settled by Koiboo Murriugs from the Heerok hills. 
The sites mentioned were evacuated, they say, on account of the immense 
amount of water then in the valley, after an occupation, the length 
of lime of which is unknown. No Murringa now reside in the valley. 

Preunl mimhers^ increase^ The total number of the 

Murring triW is at present given at about three thousand, in about 
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iwfiotjr ail sitoated in tfee H«erok range of hills. They arc 

said haYe ia^!ll^^ in numhers mihia the hut or six years. 

thaSlgir yew Ego, when Nur Sing was Baja, they were oppressed 
and |1VitiHlialift|! .Ify.thir Mnnnipories, which caused many of them to leave 

refuge in Barmah, hut lately they are returning, 
Oovcmineot having chaug«d in regard 
tO' 4h^^ 4li« Kubho valley, towards which the majority had fled, 

being to them ttuhealtby, and the measures of the Burmese being also 
ipioesnija, they are returning in numbers. 

F^M%«md other ckaracterialicM^ drcM, mode of wearing hair, ^'c . — 
\b observed formerly, the features of the Murrings approximate to those 
)f the Burmese; some of them have flat and others well-sliaped noses, 
and their general expression is mild and intelligent. They are cleanly 
in their persons, diet, and houses, and altogether are superior to any ot 
the other tribes. In stature they are of medium height, muscular and 
active, and with well-developed lower limbs. Their dress consists, 
amongst both men and women, of a sheet, white with a striped border, 
or striped throughout; this is folded across the waist, and twisted or 
tucked in at the side: tlie men fasten one end behind dhotie wise; in the 
women this is allowed to hang down, so as to form a petticoat. For 
the men the only other article of clothing worn is a sheet for the upper 
part of the body of thick cotton cloth either striped or checked, and 
sometimes a woollen blanket. The women’s dress, besides the waist 
cloth common to both sexes, consists of a white sheet with striped 
borders, worn like the Munniporie farak, and reaching from over the 
bust to a little way below' the knee. A sheet like the men’s is also worn, 
and some of the women wear the Munniporie * foorit’ or jacket during the 
cold weather. The men comb their hair from behind and from the sides, 
and gather it into a horn-shaped protuberance above the centre of the 
forehead; round the base of this horn are usuallj’^ wound strings of beads 
of various kinds, and transfixing it crosswise is a steel bodkin-ehaped 
instrument, with a sharp point about fifteen inches long, and flattened 
for about a third of its length at the other extremity’. The story 
attached to this instrument is as follow’s : — To the seven families of the 
Murrings after their creation, the deity gave pens of reed and skins of 
leather to write upon. The leather skins were eaten by dogs, and the 
pens wearing out or being lost, the art of writing was forgotten, and 
has never been recovi.*red ; the bodkin-shaped piece of steel is retained 
by thcra as a mementd of the pen. The men have occasioually rudimen- 
tary moustaches and hoards. The hair of the women is simply parted 
in th© centre and combed back ; it is gathered in a loose knot, lyiugk|H' 
down on the neck. IThe ornaments for the men are not nuiner^s. 
Before marriage young men wcjtr small rings in tlie lobes, made of brass. 
After marriage tlicse lare removed, and a rounded piece of shell, wood 
covered with fiuely twisted horseljair, or for the better-off, silver, about 
an inch and a half long ef no great thickness, is worn instead. The 
men wear no necklaces or any other ornament round the neck. Hoav3’ 
hmoelcta of beU-uieta:l above the wrists are odfcasionally worn : these 
are handed down from father to son for generations. Brass rings on 
the Angers are sometimes worn. The women wear shell ornaments iti 
the ears, but, unlike those of the men, round and fastened to the lobe of 
the ear by a piece of string. Ijoitg bead and shell necklaces are 
worn in j^ofusion, as amongst the Kowpoees. Ou the upper arm is ^voj n 
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the iwisteci coil of brass, whicli oraamont, I sboukt have mentioned under 
tb© Kowpoee tribe, is twisted into shape before being: placed on the 
arm. Biacdbta of tbe same material as those of the men are occasion* 
ally worn ; tbey are not as heavy as tbe men's. The women stain their 
teeth black. 

ikeir comirucUeu, ffwemmenij ^e . — The Mnnings con- 
etroet tlunr n^lagfes on the slopes of the higher hills, bat with a regard to 
the convenient situation of their water supply. Their village sites are 
fixed, as with the Kowpoees. The generaLstyle of building is similar to 
that of the above, but their houses are not so strongly built, the roofs do 
not reach so low, nor is the thatching as good. Occasionally the house is 
raised from off the ground on a bamboo platform, like those of the 
Burmese j in other cases the floors are planked. The arrangement of the 
houses in a village is similar to that of the Kowpoee, but they have no 
fortih cations round it; they give as a reason for this that for many years 
the Tankhool tribe of Nagas, with whom they used to be at constant 
feud, have been friendly, and they do not fear any of the other tribes. 
Their villages are small in size, the largest containing only nineteen 
houses, the smallest three or four. JElach village has two head>men, the 
Khoolboo and Khoolakpa : both ofiices are hereditary, the Khoolhoo being 
the chief. These head-men are not entitled to any settled revenue, but 
receive a share of flesh at feasts and a portion of the drink made by the 
villagers. There is also in every village of any consequence an inter- 
preter, or “ Meithci lumboo this official is selected for his knowledge 
of Munniporie; he gets nothing from tbe villagers, but occasionally 
receives a present from the Munnipories when any case occurs requiring 
his assistance. The custom of separating the young of both sexes 
prevails, as amongst the Kowpoees. Their village paths and roads are 
rather superior to those of the other tribes. 

Cusloms at hirth^ marriage, death. — The customs on tbe birth of a 
child amongst tbe Murrings are similar to those of the Kowpoees : there 
is a feast given by those who can afford it, or drink is distributed ; the 
woman is not secluded in any way after the birth of a child. Tbe 
naming of children amongst the Murrings is curious. The eldest male 
child of a family is invariably called Moba : this name is given immedi- 
ately after birth. The second male child is called Koba, the third Mayba, 
the fourth Ungba, the fifth Kumba. After the fifth every male child 
born is called Kumba. For female children, the first is called Tebee, 
the second Tobec, the third Toongbc, the fourth Sungkobee, the fifth 
and others Kumbee. Thus in any village many of the same name may 
be found. Other names may afterwards be given, but as the givi^ of 
a second name involves a large expenditure in the shape of a feast wtbe 
village and presents, the privilege is not often taken advantage of. 
Amongst sevmiteeo men I had at one time assembled before me only four 
of them had second names : these names were Mohseel, Modar, Moroong- 
ba, and Moted, and the above informed me, with what truth 1 cannot 
say, that those four names, which had no meaning, were all that the 
whede tribe possessed. Individuals of the same name are identified by 
the clan or fiimily name, also by the father's number, so to sp^k, by 
personal peculiarities, as long, short, stout, &o. On the occasion of a 
marriage, the arrangemehls are initiated by friends sent by the parents, 
and not, as with tbe Ko^vpoees, by tbe parents themselves. The price for 
a wife is much the same as with that tribe, varying with the circumBtaace-' 
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imtties/but m >11 ai^ 

A ftaud; is -gty^ after which the 

' ;y t ^ ' 4}Oimie ^ to their <>WO l»omee. lo cases where a separa- 
ie>|« Aewwd hy eiiliet of « » necessary to prove a 

. ^^ ^yietnir mid nsea tliett n bewy 4ne is kned in the shape of 

> .^IMyfiMhy. » rately practieed, as when a second 
rilh It taken the parents of the first demand and receive presents trom 
Ike hiulMUid. In cases of adultery the male offender's life is ^ared, out 
liaioiiae is wrecked and aU his property sciased the iiyurcd husband. 
Sho^ the hosband be agreeable, the adulterer may keep the woman, 
ivtng the husband preecnts. In doubtful cases of adultery the oy tdence 
>f the woman is taken, and when the case is considered proved by her 
ividenoe, a fine only is inflicted on the accused. Adultery is » rare 
jffence. Their customs on a death very closely resemble those of the 
Lowpoees, but no coffin is used, aud the burial-place is some distance 
part from the village. 

ArtM, viode of The arms in use amongst >be Murring 

tribe are the spear, dao, aud bow and arrow. The spear is larger aud 
longer than that of the Kowpoee, but of the same make, and is thrown 
in fighting. The dao is square at the point, and is worn in a kind of 
woSen sheath open in front, and so worn behind as to be handy for 
drawing by placing the bands over the shoulder. The bow is strong, 
and the arrow head barbed. The arrows are occasionally poisoned with 
some vegetable extract, the nature of which I have been unable to 
ascerUin ; they describe this poison as so potent that animals die from its 
effects in half an hour or an hour after being wounded by the poisoned 
arrow. This poison, which is used also by the Kookie tribes, is a dark- 
brown gummy-looking extract, soluble in greater part in water. By way 
of cx|>erimcnt I had some freshly prepared poison, pronounced good by 
the Kookies, brought to me, and to judge of its effects, I inserted a piece 
a^ttt the size of a pea into a deep incision in the thigh of a fowl ; with 
the exception of a very temporary drowsiness, about ten minutes after th< 
introduction of the poison, the fowl remained well and unaffected. The 
hill-men accounted for this by saying that the poison could not have en- 
tered the system. I have had no opportunities of experimenting further 
I msy have mentioned that during the Bhootan war of 1865 I had mau^ 
opportunities of observing wounds made by freslily poisoned ;arrows, an( 
satisfied myself that in no case could any ill ellects whatevjer be tracei 
from them apart from the wounds themselves. Tlie poison used by th 
Bhocteeahs is very much the same as that used by the Murring am 
Kookiet, in appearance at least. The Marring also uses j a shield ti 
strdng hide, round iu shape aud japanned black. The Mhrrin^, lik 
mast of the hill tribes, try to surprise their euemies : before euteriug o 
any W«rHke expedition they consult the omens, as the Kowpoe^ do. The 
aroat present at peace with all their neighbours and have jno iuterai 

I feuds. 

tj'c.-— They believe in numerous spirits inhabiting thc>ig 
lulk j the supreme of these is named Oomhai,and is of a good dispositioi 
The*« are two devils of great power. After death the good are boi 
a^iu at once into this world. The bad are retained in a future stat 
and tortured iu accordance with the iwiture of their offences. The 
prii^k and sacrifices genenin^ those of the Kowpocea. The 
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^0g£imh, smiffSt ^c . — ^TUeir festivals resemble tbose of the 

Kowpoees, tmt tbc^ have only one annually in Afxil, the reason of 
which is ank&oVrti. During; this festival they dance, feast, and drink for 
three days. dance is accompanied by a kind of chant in honor 

of the ocoh^oh and the music of the dram. The youug men and 
women &mce tegethar. They have no songs whatever amongst them, 
and account for it thus :~Wben the deity distributed songs to the in- 
habitants of the world, some caught them in their hands, some secured 
theta carefully in their clothes, and thus retained them, bat the Murrings 
unfortunately caught their share in a wide meshed basket, through 
whidi the songs escaped, never to be recovered. They seem to have no 
games amongst ^em, but children amuse themselves with a swing of 
rope suspended ^tween two trees and with a wooden seat, like that of 
English children. 

CuUivaiio», diett ^c.-r-Their cultivation is entirely jhoom, as with 
the Kowpoees, As regards their diet, they are said to be more cleanly in 
the selectioD of what they eat, and also to pay more attention to cooking. 

Hunting and JUhing .\ — The Murrings are fond of hunting, and 
train their village dogs to assist them ; these are of the ordinary pariah 
breed, and are useful in tracking game and following it up, giving tongue 
at the same time. They will also seize smaller game. Two or three dogs 
are used at one time. The game is killed with the bow and arrow and 
spear. Pishing is restricted from the paucity of streams of any size in 
their hills : when fishing is attempted the method employed is by poison- 
ing the water j they have no nets. 

Other Customa , — For sundry other customs of the Murrings I quote 
McCulloch (account, page 66) : — “ To erect a pile of stones is considered 
a meritorious act. The individual who does this must he rich, for on 
such occaaous six methins are expended, but, from the hope that their 
names will live as long as the mounds erected by them, the methins are 
not grudged. A Murring must not think of white- VRji^hing the front 
of his boufi« (which is of boards) unless he can give a feast for which 
six methins are killed j and the young men of the village, who assem- 
ble togethw like the Kowpoees, cannot have a rejoicing of their clubs 
under an expenditure of four methins.^' 

Slavery , — Slavery amongst the Murrings is in existence only in a 
very restricted shape ; its general form is as with the Kowpoees. 

Diseaaea, — Small-pox i^ the most fatal disease amongst them, and 
like the other tribes, they s^biandou their sick from this complaint in the 
Jdugle. Skin affections are jrare, and venereal diseases are said to be un- 
known. Cholera is rare and mild in form. Their country seems also 
to be free firom malarious fevers. 

. . 1 

U»e of idhaceOf tgairite, Tobacco is much used, and is partaken 
of in the three forms in user; amongst the Kowpoees. Their drink is 
somewhat differently prepare : bran is used ae well as rice, and the 
branches of a plant; the drink is allowed to ferment and distil over, hnt 
without the aid of heat : it is sweet and of no great strength. 

Trade^ ^c.— They have no trade w'hatever amongst them ; they work 
;in metals, making thmr spear heads, daos, &c., from iron procured in the 
Muunipore vsdley, r 
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^i^.y j^ncial akd other characteristics ^ dress y mode of wearing ^'Oz-^ 

*tribes already' descril>ed, tlieir features are variou^r,nnd. one 
^aird cannot be laid down for all; the stature also varacas^ and tall 
rmterdfate with short, hut the middle height is that most frequently 
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,h. Tl^r 
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legs and arms 
h)f carrying 


are occasionally 


heavy weights. 
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very muscular, and 
iress of tiie men is 

'ery scanty ; as a rule tliey only have a ])iec(i (d‘ cloth hanging down 
roin the waist in lr<»nt, the parts bcdiind being bare; in other cases even 
bp is disj)ensed with, and a loose sheet only covers the body, dispos- 
ed, however, so as to conceal the private parts: in the daytime this 
beet is wouiid round the waist, and at night forms a blanket. I/ike 
he Jjoosais, every Khongjni eaiTi(‘s a jnetted bag, winch contains his to- 
)acco, flint, and steel , a small ktiih*, and other odds and ends ; this bag is 
vorn on tlxc hip, and the strap is usually of hide, and often ornamented 
vith cowiie shells, d'iu' hair of ilie man is woni hmg, combed back>imd- 
brmed into a knot behind ; it is u^^ually kepi in a very dirty condition., 
!)ueseclion of the Khongjais, the Soonite, wear in the centre of the head,* 
caching behind and incorporated with the rest ol' tin- hair, a small plaited .- 
>igtail r tliis I’ashion jirevails also amongst the Loosais. The Khongjais 
tave occasionally small moustaches and painted beards. The orna- 
nents for the men arc not numerous; for the ears a piece of string 
s passed through the lobe, and on this is strung one or more reddish- 
joloured pebble beads. On the upjier arm one or two pigs’ tusks- 
ire commonly worn, and frequentl}* on the left wrist a thick piece of 
vory, but tins is more for use tlian ornament, to protect Uie arm 
n using tlie bow and arrow. Hound the neck a piece of string with vaf 
.igcr’s or pig’s tooth is IVequciit; occasionally a single pebble ivcck- 
ace, or one composed of pieces of a substance like ambwi or dT'ambeirl 
tself. Nothing is worn on the legs. The diaiss tif the women consists 
if ia kilt-shaped piece of coloured cloth reaching from below the 
lavel to half way down the thigh ; over the breasts another piece 
jf cloth is folded, the portion between this and the w’aist cloth being 
ieft bare ; over all a sheet is w*^orn in the usual way. The hair is 
Evorn long and parted in J.he centra ; the two portions are plaited, crossed 
Rebind, and brought round over| the front of the forehead, where the 
ineeting ends are tied together.' The favourite ear ornament of the 
women is the large disc of silver peculiar to the Kookie tribe : this, 
however, is never worn by the Khpugjai males, although common to both 
sexes among all the other Kookie tribes to be yet mentioned. .Neck- 
laces of beads in numbers are w'orri, as with the Kowpoee tribe. On the 
upper arm leaden Or solder armlets are w'orn, and on the wrists and fore- 
arms, bracelets of ibick brass wire, like those of the Kovv]ioee women, 
difieriug slightly in form; ihese reach to tiear the elbow some- 
times. All the males of Khongjai K<)okie t ribe, it should have been men- 
tioned, wear a puggro, generally witli a fringe, amongst those at all care- 
ful of their appe arance, ol small red leathers. The tiihc are, as a rub 
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VV W«fl.E7 the 

nUages of the Khongjais have not that permanent and oomfortahle look 
that a I'faga village possesses, and their houses are very .much inferior in 
Construction. 'The liouses themselves are small with .two gable, eoito# * 
Wills of bamboo matting and raised floors of bamboo or wood for the 


better sort : each house is usually surrounded hy a bamhoo fence, and in 
situations like!}' to be attacked b}" other tribes a strong palisading sur- 
rounds the \jUagc. The bouses are closely huddled tpbgether, and the 
Villa gcs are usually small lu size; they have, however, large villages 
containing about 400 bouses, but these are rare, and confined to places 
'where the facilities for cultivating, &c., are unusually good. The visage 
nites are altered according to the kind of cultivation i^ear them : when 
the amount of land is small, or ii< quality is inferior, the villagers may* 
not remain on the spot foi tnore tli m two or three years j in other cases 
trhey may remain eiglit oi ton, Imt seldom more. 


Village c]/sfu>/i'~,-S '(:. — In each village, as with the Nagas, 

ll^cre is a head-man, or Kliool.ikpi, whose ofliee ip bfreditary. Besides 
these village Chiefs thev have ainong'.l them, a^ with the Loosais, heredi- 
tary Chiefs of some eousequenee, whose orders are, or rather formerly were, 
generally respected : of tliese snpenor Chiefs there are at present three, 
ttiernost impoitant of them being named Koodingma; liiisCliief’s village 
is at present north of the Covernment road near the Kala Nnga rnngt 
of hills. The Khoohikpa, or village Ciiit*f, is entirely supported by the 
villagers ; they cultivate hi." iiehk, and give him a certain jiroportion o 
the produce, animal and’ vegetable, of the village. On the birth o 
chiluren he also leceivcs jiresents, and is entitled to ]uirt ol the spoils o 
the chaso captured by the villagers. The more inflnontul llajus o 
-Ohiofa, although their authoriW may he recognized out of the bounds o 
;th«f village, only receive tribute tiom their own immediate vnllagc 
mavillnge Chiefs also receive presents on the marriage of a villager: o 
^ tha aOile of a methna or any large transaction oi' this kind, a tax i 
.4®Vt«d,for the benefit of the Cliiefi the right tusk of e\ cry ehqihnut kille 
i# ivenpusite. Of late years the iniluenco oi' the principal Chie' 

.btui uin^K dooltuod, and it is said that orders given by them out of the 
village* would not now bo attended to. As amongst tl 
poimkr Chief gathers together n large following, and hecom* 
;iJhb(|j|||Wigr a man of influmieo i'or the time, until succeeded by son 
who becomes mure {Kipplar, when hie influence wanes ati 
him for his more sucessful or pojmlar rival. Tl 
separated, as with the Kag.i trihes, but o 
t» ttliac fmely together; a e* rtain umonut of e.irc is, however, tak( 
of the girls of the vill ige, us when bedtime ai rives at 
who may be about the bousr get u hint’ to move, and t: 
llpirl or girhi'fl^tire into llm inner ap.utmcnt W'ith tb ' parents. In niai 
amm irit riguci/^are e.irried on by the young pe<>[)lo, but thesr la])"i>s gout 
idly end in marriage with t|^|iay ei>tV ei>n"eni , or sb<mbl thi" lie denie 
the yonng eouplc, nMuaining^^^ne mind, fieqmniK elopr iulhei 
».«n wri' fii lo <Hiuue i5K■lld'^ h'uiM' in their own. 
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Customs onM\fi}i^ iriarriage^ and dtath . — On this part fiilbjwt 

I quote McCallocU (account, page 69) : — Supposittg the^Rj^a^M^-S^ 
five day^ aftaj his bifth there would he a feast, when they 
his head, hame'^faim, bore^lliia^ears, and j^is. mother after ;^t^ * « 

,:monie8y?<jjS14cUp 'fiOTne of thd feathers ted ifowl ^whioh. * 
.4W0ti6ced.4i||^!|^^ as a charm about his ^eck.; All* 

^ the fei^^rih^ing with them what each is able of flesh find "^ine. 
^When the boy has grown up, he associates with the youqg men of the 
village, and joins in all their sports and pastimes. Yearly tliey bi*ew 
wine called ' Lomyoo/ and on its ripening they invite the young womw 
.of the village to a ‘ blow out.’ If able, his father and mother now 
seek a wife for him, and she must he the davighUn' of a Raja. To her 
father they proceed, and ])rcsenting wine, tliey heg his daughter for 
their son. If he agrees, the wim* is drunk, whal is to he given I’ur the 
girl is aslvcd, and a bargain coiuiuded. The articles composing the 
girl’s price are taken together wit h wine to her house, and her relations 
having killed a laethin or pig, they all eat of it together. The party 
who brought the girl’s price eonlend with the young luon of the village 
at their games, and if in this contention bones are broken, no notice of 
it is taken. Tiie games over, the girl must go to her husband’s house; 
with this view she is dressed in all her linory, a gong is placed on her 
licad as an umbrella, the liind leg of a melhin and half a pig are given 
to her, and having taken a siji of the well-fumigaled water of the pipe 
bowl, she parts amidst tears with her family. On reaching her hus- 
band’s house a feast is given to all who went for her. The eldest son on 
his marriage remains with his father ; a younger son has a part of his 
^father’s subjects made over to him, and sets up for himself. In the 
manner of obtaining a wife there is no ditference between the Raja’s son 
'and his lowest subject, except that the latter lias not to pay the same 
high price for his partner.” After the birth of a child the Khongjai 
almost immediately resumes her ordinary duties, even heavy work, such 
as rice-pounding. Adultery is not common, and, as with the other tribes, 
the male oflender may be killed. Usually the village Chief pardons the 
offender, who, however, becomes his slave. If the adultery has been with- 
out the consent of the woman, she is taken back.; iu other cases, shc is 
severely beaten, and her ])rice has to be returned to the husband. 
JflVorce is rare, and tlie individual initiating proceedings, whether the 
’•man or woman, has to give back the original price ])aid. On the^ death 
^of a Khongjai the body is washed and earci’ully dressed ; it is then 
strapped to a board in' a sitting jiosture. The friends and relations 
of the deceased are then summoned ; after they arrive, the body is 
, removed to -a small temporary house erected for it. A feast is then 
^'beld, the friends, &c., contributing their share towards it. In the case 
‘pf a Chiers death, as with the Loosais at the present day, the former 
custom prevailed of smoking the body to preserve it until the number 
of human heads considered necessary for the proper performance of the 
funeral rites had been collected. The necessity for a certain number of 
heads being got rc#dy probably gave rise to the idea of smoking Uie 
body, as it cannot be buried until the re(|uisite number are got together. 
Since the Khongjai tribe came under the rule of Munnipore, 1 hoy liave 
had to relinquish the practi^ of iuiman sacrifiees on .such occasions, 
and content tliem-solves with animals, cliielly <log.s. Poor people, wdio 


cannot alTord the constant feastiu; 


'liii'h ha.'' 1" he kept up so long a'-' 
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*Th« grave is 'fireparcd 
i^. butied, as witb''',^lie 

Q{)f^a^^ibes, vfeti^oiis, &c.j are buried. In cases of 4 eflth frott4<6^se," 
he body is buried within the village close to the deceased^e .house. If 
he death has been in battle or from accident, the loody is interred outside. 

,' . AtmSf modes qf jighLing, feuds^ ^c. — The arms of the K'hoitgjai are 
he spear, dao, bow and arrows, and panjees. The spear is about six 
eet long with a, shall ol plain wood and a spike at the bottom ; the head 
s about six n)cl)es long and of a t.nangular shajie. Tne spear is used 
oniclitnes to thru''l and soinctiines is thrown, diu' dao has a short 
laiidlo ornamented \vith a tail of goat’s hair depending from -its extremity ^ 
he blade is strong, heavy, and with a blunt scpiare oxiremity. The 
)0W and arrows used elosely resemble those of the Murrings, but the 
)ow is not so strong, and in using it the string is drawn towards the 
diest; They use poisoned arrows, but they do not. inakt liie jxii^on, but 
iroeure it from other tribes. Ijike the Loosais, whom they so closely 
•es(*uil)le ill ever\ wa\ , t hey try to surprise thoir oticioii'' and attack 
ininediately before <Ly\hi('ak. Tliev aie very expert al tiiiuwing stones, 
fheir feuds are now kcjtl under, but forineily they were constantly 
ighting amongst thennselves and with their neighbours on all sides. 

lieligion, — The Khongjais believe in two supreme deities of a 

lenevoleut disposition; tlu.-se two tliey say nro brothe’- and of equal 
lower. They reside m another woihl. 'I'hev aL'^o believe in numerous evil 
•pirits; these inhabit, the high hill.'' and jungles. Alter death they say they’ 
iscend to tlic sk}' ; tliose aincmgst them who die from tlisease have a safer 
lud quicker journey to the lietler land than those who die from accident or 
n warfare. ■■* The next world acemding to their notions doC' not differ from 
.l\is, saving that its nihahitants fare differently according to the nature of 
ite deaths they die. Tdie theory of a return lo this world again, so 
>reva|ent amongst the iMaga tribes, tliey know nothing of. Their village 
oriests, sacrifices, &c,, do not differ materially from those of the 
ECowpoees. 

^esilnals, nmsic, and mnsical instnanents, Sec . — The Khongjais once a 
^'car, 'about January, have a large festival, which lasts for ten days, or 
more jf the supplies of liquor and food liold out. During the wliole time 
:)f this festival, all the villagers, young and old, enjoy themselves in feast- 
ing, drinking, singing, and dancing. The meaning of the festival they 
have 1)0 notion of. The music of their songs is peculiar, and is almost 
identical with that of the Tankhools formerly alluded to; with the 
Khoitgjais the measure is more lively, but the singing in parts is exactly 
tl»e s^me. It is exceedingly curious to find these two tribes, so differ- 
ing from each other, and as remote until recent times, Laving a style of 
singing as almost exactly alike, and peculiar to the two tribes, none of 
tlie othersi*, either Nagu or Kookie, having anything like it amongst tliern. 
The words <if/rilie songs they sing are known to ibem, and tlu ir burdens 
are varions.ri The daucing of the Khongjais and the Kouku's poncrally 
prcsciit.s a remarkalile contrast to that ol tlie Naga tid'C.'. \\ itli the 
Nagainale especially t he dancing is vigorous, and w .'li-dcfiiu d 

slep.'^ and leap'h. Witli the K"o)vie the motion is 'f ' ' monotonon'q 
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ISjS “with little variation. To see a group of male ’Kookies, QsihI^. 
ing for the first lime would couVey the impression that 
suffering from lumbago ; with hack bent they move 6lowl^,^j|p|tii^lsri^ 
motion of knees dowi^l^ac|^ every now and again, :|6' iif 
that locality; the feet move bOT^little, and the steps, if 
BO, consist of a alow shuffling movement, the body 
ihhiid ,fro^'Bi^%) side alternately; the hands are clapped every 
jer'k^'Of the ^0*168. They dance usually in an irregular circle* if ‘the 
numbers admit of it. The women dance with the body erect, bnt^iUi 
the Bame jerky -motion oT“tbe knees. They also use the motions of b|U^9s 
and arms as the Kowpoee girls do ; the men also move their iirms wMitx 
danfeing. Their cpusical instruments are drums, small gongs, ai^d a bag- 
pipe-looking instrument with the bag-like ))ortU)n Ibrmed out of a 
gourd : thi^ instrument has a mouth pi])e and three or four others, with 
holes for thi* lingers ; the notes are low and k)w in lone. The dance is also 
dceonipaidod l.y. the bv-etaiiders elaj>ping tlieir hands, and by rapping 
with pieces of wood upon horns of the methna or uild cow. 

'f* 

X^ultivai ion , (^ 0 . — Tlieir cultivation is entirely jhoom. They have 
amongst them a superior variety of rice, the seed of which they say was 
given them hy Ityja (ihington mha, or J 


aoo 


Sing, 


during his 

wandering.s iu the hills after having been expelled from Munnipore by 
Lhe Burmese. 


lluntini) dud jUhing. — Since the Khongjais came under Munnipore 
they do not ferm the large bunting parlies that they used to, but those 
who possess firearms occasionally shoot jiig or deer. They sometimes 
use small nets jn lishing, — a practice they have a])parently picked up 
from the Munr.pories ; they also poison the hill slroains, ns the other 
aill tribes do. 

Slavery , haHoops . — As a punishment slavery is not uni;^mmon ; in 
Lhis case the eu.- tom in its details much resembles the slavery of the 
M uunl])oiies, that is, in a case of theft, sa}', if the thief cannot make 
restitution in full, he may be made a slave of. Sometimes, as among.st 
die Kowpoecs, men become slaves voluntarily to jiay off a debt or other- 
svise. The system of working tor llieir village Chiefs closely resembles 
ibat in existence iu the Munnipore valley, but is much less OD3i;pus ia 
nature. g 

f Sickness , — Of late years the Khongjai say they liave lieen healthier 
ihan before, and that, should cholera aud small-jiox spare them, they 
jonfideutly look forward to their nuiubcrs increasing in coming years, 
t^f*-4.iseases amongst them, venereal is said to be unknown, but this 
[think must he wrong. Bevers aud rheumatism aie prevalent. In 
spite of their very dirty hablis, they have not much skin disease amongst 
diem. They in common with the other hill tribes have no knowledge of 
tefficiue. 

Use of tobacco and 9 jjiri!t . — The Khongjai, like all the Kookie6,is ah 
nveterate smoker, both sexes from an early age smoking, to excess. 
Boys begin smoking at about 12 years of age; girls later; tlaw are 
illoW'cd to tns'e the tobacco juice f'rst; the use of tlic juice in the manner 
brmerly allude<l to is uui\ci-';d amongst. ■* Ite Khongjais. d'he incipient 
unoker, it may be b''rc mentnuud, has lo go tbrongU tie s.iuiC'p.ings iu 
icquiritig the habit :is his more civilized conln. i os.’' "I'lij*^ used 





iTrade and oc(nipatiom:--^^he of the Kliongjai tribe is very 

liinited, and only occasionally cloth is brought to thrjtttrnnipore valley 
and excbj^nged for iron^ salt, &c. Some of the more entel*prising amongst 
them <KM2Ast^ iron from the Munnipore valley, and sell or 

barter it for pebbles, guns, or cloth with the Loosai or Kainban tribes, 
liie women weave coinmoa cloths and the men work in iron, making 
their own spear, and arrow heads, daos, &c. 


• Cy'iwfc.— Xbeft is common amongst them, and is punished by line, or, 
if unable to meet this, by slavery. 

The Ko^ tribe of Koohies. — Tiic only remainii'^^^'^ookie tribe of 
importance is that called Korn. The following are the subdivisions of 
this tribe : — 


Kairap. 

] Poorootri. 

i i}\unvcnf^. 

1 Moondooiif^. 

Cheeroo. 

! Aiinol. 

! Kuram. 

! Laikot. 


Origin of the Koni tribe . — d'hc Kom 1 nl)c originally, it is said, belonged 
to the bills lying south of the Mumii]>orc valley Daring the reign of 
Gumbeer Sing,' some forty years ago, t hey suffered so much from the 
oppressions of the Khongjai and Loosai tribes, that they left tlieir 
country in a body and sought refuge in other ))arts of the hills belong- 
ing to Munni}>ore. Tliey arc now seailered about tlie hills near the 
Munuipord valley, and, like the Khongjais, have no fixed villages. 

JSujnhere, ^'c . — The Kom tribe nund>ers at jircsent about two thou- 
sand; the|E^rc said to bo decreasing, ^vllicll is attributed to increased 
eickn^s amongst them and to their not having any remedies to combat 
the increase. 

, b Facial and other characleri.slics : dress; ornamenU. — Facially the 
Ko'ms do not differ appreciably in appearance from the^'Khongjais, and 
as amon^t them, tall inen are seen as with the Korns, although the}' 
are tffeually of a medium height . They are well-built in person, but 
raore**sleucler than the Khongjais as a ruio, though some of them arc 
s(|uat and very muscular. The men wear a small breech cloth fastened 
like a dhotie ; they also have a slicet, and tlhey all, with one exception 
(thb Cheeroo), Wear the puggre wound round' the temples *^id back of the 
head, leaving the crown of the head bare. The liair "is'coiDbod back, > as 
with the Khongjais. They have no hair ou jt.heir fuces. The ornaments,,; 
for the men are, for the lobes of the cars, i the large wheel-like discs of 
silver : these are worn universally by the Koms when *\hey can afford 
them, and the larger they are, the more is the ornament valued. The 
holes. for those ornaments are bored in the male child's ears ten davs after 
birth'; the holes arc first slightly distc*nded with thread, then raw cotton, 
then pieces -of bamboo in a ring-like form, wliich gradually distends the 
car. To iret the lobe snfiicientlv distended to admit the largest sized 
discs, measuring about one and a half inches across, is a woik oceupyitig 
years; and many are the instances seen where the work of year« In'is 
Ix'n'fi i.iM ii-.x I In- 1 Ilf 1 111 i>;)t if ina* of ihc woiild-hi' wonrer tvvino to huirv 
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^ strings of beads ; after matri^'* 

y<u»d replaced by a thread, .oa which is ^siialljr fastcffed^ 
sting of a piece of >a dog’s jaw with two ot thfee^th in ^ 
they use in their poojahs : h smAll pair of iwceiors fcJi' extrwS 
IS also commonly' worn. Wlien yonng, the males also wear brass 
■;8,oii the upper arm, like those ot the Kowjwees’; after marriage these 
^removed and the nrins remain bare. The dress of the women 
,!'?^^J^C|E>hsist6 of a fauek lilce that worn by the Muuuipories, white, blact, 
-Mii^j^ljjjjloured ; a white sheet is worn over the shoulders, .The hair is 

centre and Combed to either side ; there afe two ways 
s); among young girls the two parted portions are tied 
^ loosely into a (iuhbed knot on either side, hanging over 

aD^;in,fro!it of the ears. Tlic other style is more complicated, and if 
the older women ; in this the extremity of each knot is wound 
tduna with thick black cord or thread about iwo inches deep; into this 
. is ^uck a bodkin-shajjcd piece of brass and another oi steel ; coloured 
' /jpo't^piue quills are also thus used. The meaning of the hse of these 
articles they cannot explain. In the ears they only wear small skeins 
bf^iilaclErihr^d. Round the neck they have numerous strings of beads, 
^ ikd those of the Kowpoee women. Ou the upper arm thej 
“ airtalets of the metal resembling solder, and on the fingers brass 



Villages . — The Kom villages resemble in all re.'^pects thi^e of ths 
llieir system ol' village government is also similar** - ' v 

' ' . . ■ 

Customs at llrih, marriage, and death ’. — Five days after the biril 

^1-; pf'ft boy and three days after that of a girl a feast is,, given; .tp the 
f^^)eCiple of the village only ; .again also at the ceremony- of' eari-borilpg 
may, take place at any time. When a m&rriage is corilemplatled 
send patties to initiate the consideration of the affair,^? Fo) 
wj^fe one gong at least mpst be given, and for the well-off several 
two rupees value in coin is also given to the bride’s father, Th< 
t^^^ibride ,is exi>ectod to bring with her a goodly store of clothing. Oi 
^-^^efwedding day a f'^ast is j given v. by both families to" the villager! 
]|ai^ly, after which 1/he eoitple retire to their own housol , Divorce ii 
j , adultery is not m^iw punished with death amonget them, bu‘ 
(jw^e offes^cr’e property is seized ; the wonian, after being severely 
i^'w taiken back^^^b^ Adultery is said to be very ran 

t^e Koms. The Kbm tribe do not keep their dead, as tlii 
IIP’lIrSjarAo, but bury them pirn after death. Tlie body is strappec 
and wrapped up in, many cloths. The burial ground is out,sid( 
of the village and to the south of it, Thegnive is dug very deep, ant 
irbofrom this a vault runs, into which the body is jdaced, ‘tiie entranc! 
,b /being carefullv chvod with jhauks j dishes and weuj) 0 us are buried will 
b : the body. The of any one killed by the deceased, with beads n: 
■ dogs, pigs, &e., killed during tlic feasting alter a deal h, are suspondi c 
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over ilio ^irivp. 'The Koins liave never at any time resorted to human 
5 .aeriliees on these occasions. 

Arms, inodes of fighting, 8^-c , — Tlie arms of the Kom tribe are the 
spear, dao, bow and arrow's, and panjees. The spear is a long* heavy'' 
weapon, like that in use amongst the Tunkhools, and is thrust, not 
thrown, in fighting. The dao is the same as that of the Khongjai. 
The bow IS very strong, large, and heavy, and tlie arrow heads have a 
double barb ; they are occasionally poisoned. Their style of fighting is 
t<j surfuiho their enemy : the heads of those they tnay slay are always 
cut ofl’. Ivuds of consequence have no existence now among the Korns, 
allhougli formerly' they' were at constant warfare with the Khongjais 
and Kowpo(!es. 

Jichgioti, Sfc . — The Korns believe in one supreme deitv, who resides 
abv)V(‘ and is ut a benevolent disposition : this (ieity lias one w'lie. DeviLs 
ot all kinds they' behove reside in the Ingh ranges ot hilLs. After death 
they go to a country situated to the soutli, wlierc thev live tlicir lives 
over again, aiul die and are horn into the world for five tunes; after this 
tiny become birds and insects. Should anv one die on a day corre- 
sponding with that of Ins biith, say' on a ]\Iond;iy (for tliey only count 
iiy days, not months or yeais), they aie not horn again into this w'orld. 
'i'his dying once is coveted by them. Their village priests, festivals, 
sacrifices, and supei stitions closoly resembli* llmse (.if the Kow'poee tribe. 

dances, iS'c. — The ])art style of singing is not practised by' 
the Korns, although men and W'omen sing f oget luo' : singing is, liow'over, 
usually reh'gated to the women. Their f’avouriti- songs are ducts, in wdiich 
the women sing alternate verses; the music of these duets is pleasing, 
■Mid very suggestive of some kimis of Irisli airs d’iieir musical in-slrii^ 
incuts are similar to those of the Kowjioees. Their songs are but im- 
perfectly understood I'y thorn. 

Cii/t ifiition . — The only cult ivaf ion earned on by them is by' jhoom- 
iiig, and they' change about, as the Khongjais do. 

lluniivg ; fishing. — They' do not use riog.s in tiieir hunting expedi- 
tions, but numbers of them unite to drive the gauuy which is killed with 
the poisoned arrow. Fish are caught by poisoning the streams. 

Slave rij : sickness; nse of tobacco; trade; crime . — Slavery' exists 
.amongst them, but on a limited scale. Sieknehs — small-pox, cholera. 

; Several dis'cmes exist, but are said to bo uncommon : tliey have n-) treat- 
imeut. Tobacco is smoked and clicwcd ; they make no use of the juice. 

I Trade is very limited : the women make cloth of various kinds, and the 
I men work in iron obtained from Munnipore. ('rime. — Theft is not 
i uncommon, and is punished by the infliction of fines. 

The Cheerao Kookie. — Tliere arc some important difierences distin- 
guishing the Cheerao branch of tiie Kom tribe from the otlier. The men 
vear their hair cut like the Kowpoecs. The women also dress lilc(> the 
Kowpoees and wear their liair in a similar manner. Their language also 
diglitly differs from that of the other Korns. Altog(>t her, as .MeCulloeli 
ihserves, they appear to form a eonneetmg link leMwetm 1 lie siuitlierii 
.rihes and the Kowjioee.s. They w’l'.ir tlie silver ear ornament .is tlie 
>ther Korns do. 

Anal- f'am fate Koohics . — On this t ribe 1 rjilole .Mc'Ciilloeu bieeount., 
>ag-e (i4},a' I have had no opportunity of ob.sVi \ uig 'hem ■ — ' '1 m* hole 
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the people ii» a l;ir;j;^e fviiel, in (lie s^iutli-east bave received t1ie iiainc 
of Anal'Namfaw from (lie iwo iaif^est viliag’es amongst them. 'I'liebc 
people say they came i'rom a position south of their present one, am,] 
they celebrate in tlieir songs the beauties of tbe land of their origin. In 
personal appearance tin y are muidi like Kbongjais, with whom, though they 
are at deadly feud, they ajipeai to have an affinity. The Auals, in more 
immediate conneetiou with Munni])ore, have been corrupted so far a.s to 
Lave given up many of their former customs. They have now no longer 
amongst them hereditary Chieis, hut the villages iu the interior retain 
their old habits and hereditary lu-ads. Their houses arc made like those 
of the Kbongjais, and in th.eir social usages there is hut, little ditrerence. 
From its birth every male child is called “ Mote,” and every female one 
Keeuoo their ears are pierced at, the annual festival lor this jiurpose, 
and a distingiushing name is added to the iMote, or Keeiuio; hnt f-r this 
there does not ajijx'ur to he any fixed time or particularity as to the 
name to be giveiu I’heir marriages aie efleeted much in the same way 
as those ol the Khongjais. After the first ap])lieation for their daughter, 
it the parents C(,)nsenL and drink of the wine brought, the y oung man 
goes to the girPs father's h(>usc as accepted husband. After this the 
young man, four difl'erent times, feasis the bride’s family; at tlie fourth 
least they' settle what i.s to he givoii finally' for the girl, — the neh giving 
according to their metins, and the ]ioorer according to theirs, not less, 
however, than a pig and a yiieee of iion <me eitbit long. 'I’lie want of 
oye-hrows and eye-lash<‘S is ano iigst this ]><'eiple admired, tnid theynung 
men to render themselves at-lraetive, earelully extract them.” 

llill-men belong imj to 1he^‘ Loce’^ }:(>],ulai ton . — Of the inixe<l tribes i f 
hill-men inhabiting llie valley, and who have pailially adopted Munni- 
})ore liabits and beeome Loees,” tluie is little to be said. 'I'hey number 
in all about one thousand individuals, and their ranks are eoiistantly^ 
receiving small aeeessiou.s from individual hili-imm. from inlerujarriasie 
amongst themselves they s])eedi!y lose the distinctive facial characters 
of the races from which they Inive originated, and beeome in every re- 
spect imjiossible to dislinguish fi uin the ordinary M uiinijiorie, whose dress 
they adojiL. They retain their own language, however, amongst them- 
selves, and their customs become a mixture of those practised by' hill-men 
and by^ the ^luiiui])orios. Tliey aie the most hardworking 'part of the 
Munnipore population, and this is in the main altributahle no doubt to 
their not being liable to “ Lalloop.” 

Uemark on the Innguagc of the h'tll In tlie preceding de- 

Scri]>tioii of the hill tribes now (suieluded, 1 liave jiurposely refrained 
from making any observations as to tbe language and dialects in use 
amongst them ; tlie subject is too extensive and my aeipiaintanee with 
1 heir languages too limitCVl txi allow me to enter on tlie sub_ieet,one 
which alone would Mmaiid a studv of years before a ju'oper knowUaige 
of it could be gi as ^^ . 

Concluding rWjarL^. — I will dose this aeeount of the hill tribes 
under the rule of Ihunnijavrc by a '^b.ght sketch (>1 the relations between 
the M uiini[iore dovernment and llio tubes as lliey existed formerly and 
now olitain. 

llcloiioue ''/ i it > ]\i < linijttiit (jto ' rnt/tent ntth the hill ietbes. — Seating 
asidt' (he fact (hat llicro must be amongst the jMunniporie anthoiitn^s a 
natural Lendeney (<> cry oj> (he ])resent Idder as being belter than former 
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ones, 1 tliiiilc tlierc c;ni he no doubt — and I have q-jven tlu^ subject, a 
jrood deal of careful t'onsideral ion — that the present treatment of the 
hill tribes under Munnij)orc is in the main comtneixiahle, and that the 
oppressive policy of former days has been succaiedetl hy a milder rule, as is 
manifested by the j^enerally couteuted and prosperous condition of the 
tribes. 

Ttclationfs before ihc xnt rodiLchon. of Jire-armH. — Bef-re the introduc- 
tion of fire-ai ins at the iinie o( the first Burmese war, the iiuinerous 
tribes now under c^uitrol \vei(‘ then almost entireU' itide{)endenl_, they 
bein;^ constantly at feud amono-st themselves and with Munnij)ore. 
^I'be inhabitauls of tli<' viillev ba<l to meet the bill-m.oi willi bis own 
wea]>ous, the spear, how and anoAV, ike'. Anioni;^t the whole of the 
hill t lilies at (his jmomiI the 9'ankliool-; and Tjoohoopa' were the most 
t r('ul)K‘some, ( )eeasi . m a i 1 \ inakiu^' raids ]nt<> the vallev itself, but., like 
ail Itill-tnen, afraid to (piit the shelter of their hills for any distance, 
and easily heati'ii h.ick Ity the pony cavalry of the State. It is a mi.s- 
take to supposi* by (le* way that e.ivaliy were ever ernplo\ed in any 
part of tlie liill.--; iii fact, such operation.s would have been i in possible 
from the nature <d f iu* eounlrv. (’ouiinunication vvitii th..‘ West at 
this time had sear<’e!v any exisleuce, and only lar^e .irined bodies of' 
men (oiuld with aiw '.detv' from the Munnpiore vallev l<iwards 

(..kichar. d'lie Ko^^jaa■e^ and .Murrin^s were tiien, a~ now, the most 
under control of any of llie trilies. During tlie invasions of tlie 
Ihirmese tin' hiil-inan on tin; line <'f road followed by tlnun invariably 
fl;al, and none of the Buriin si' operations involve'.! ihe 'uh|eelion of the 
hill tribes awav from their line^ of route. d'he whole ot 1 iie hill tribes 
were milViemilN' t > > tiie Biirmest', an<i although no or^^anized aitetTijit at 
i‘(.*sist ance to (h<;ir nnireh was ever made l>y them, tin y lost no oppor- 
tunit v of annoviii'’' ' inoo ainJ eultinir off st raif 1 eis-. Afier (he di'feat 
of the Burmese in ( aeliar on llieir retreat tiiev lost a numiier of men 
in the lulls. 

Ri'lafonn (iftr.r the x ,<{ rrJ iu Hun of Ji re-arms:. — So soon as t.ho eountry 
became eomewliat si'ttled af'ler the Burme.se war, Ifaja ffmnheer Sing- 
turned his attention to the subjugation of the hill tnlr'-^. He, Ig' tlie 
aid of the fire-arn\s now in his possession, speedily recuced tiie major 
portion of them to suhjeefion. Before hns death i.-e reduced the 
Kowpoees coni]det'‘i\ , and hi oiiglit the 'raukliools, I> mlioopas, and 
A ngamee Nagxs into fair order. During this jieriod it was undoubtedly 
found necessary to re.-ort occasionally to severe measuri's, and it may he 
sujiposed that the M umiijiorics, smart ing under all that they iiad .-^uflered 
from tlie tribes, made fatal use of their new weapons ; hu: this ex<'essivc 
punishment has loiip ;lg^,l ceased. During the tune of Baja tinuiheer 
Sing, iu ] two olileers, the late C aptains Jenkins and l^emherlon, 

-lecompanied hv some one tliousand Aluniujioric sepoy.^;, cr.'S.-'cd the lulls 
between tlie Muiinipore and Assam valleys; they met with inueh oppo.-i- 
lion frvim tiie warlike (iiho of Angainees. 

luiids mt Maiitii/.e /C y./ huti-incd . — Raids hy any of' t; " hiS! on 

he vallev of M nnnipore h.ive long ago ceased. Aitle'ni:’;; it woui-l not 
*e pi'olit alde to detail e\oi-y little raid or dost urlianee 'AoU ii w taken 
)laee of late veai's, i-onie j 01 '. t leula rs, i‘s]>ee;.illy with |■^“g,;;^] to laiil;- liy 
In; I jot isa I 1 ■ 1 1 u- of K. < u > 1 . 1 > - . 1 1 1 - i \ he found 1 d 11 1 1 o ri'^ 1 . 
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Loosui rauU. — Until some thirty years ag-o the tribes to the south 
in contact with tlic Munnipories were the Khongjai and Kom Kookies. 
On those being driven out b}' the Loosais, a series of raids and annoyances 
by the latter coinmencedj and have continued to the present day : disturb- 
ances have always been confined to the bills occupied by the Kowpoee 
tribe of Nagns, although they once on their first appearance invaded the 
valley. This raid, tlie first hy the Loosais, occurred about twenty-six 
years ago, wlien Koja Nur Sing occupied the guddee. Tlie leader was 
the present Chief, ^’ouolail, then a very young man. A village of Khong- 
jais near the soul is of tlie valley was first destroyed, after which the Loosais 
entered the valley. The Munnipories in the villages near turned out to the 
number of fivt' iiundied with one mounted man aimed with a .spear to 
oppose tli('m, and the Loo.sais were driven back uitb a loss of ten killed, 
the Mnniiip.orie hi:-' being only two. 1( is said that the one mounted 
man hehaviMi wnh e;reat, biaver\', and inilicted g-i'cat damage on them. 
After tills raul tlic only tiling done was to establish a post at tlie point 
wlierc the} had entered the valley. About three years after the above 
occurrence a village iKinuMl Noniidung or Noongdane- (the same villao-e 
ns destroyed by tlie Leos;iis in October 18GS, .and in wliicb they awaited 
the att.aek of (he M iumipot ses sent against tliciii,) was cut up, but it was 
never clearly aseeiiained whether tins outrage was committed hv Khoiig- 
jais or Loosais. Allei ;m internal oi’ about t wo years, in the raj of tlic jue- 
sent incumbent , t be i haninib of Kala Nag.a, coniinning only ten men at the 
time, was suddenly aUacked, the sejioys making govid their esojpe. About 
five hundred Loosais wme engiiged m this exju-dition, and the tnannali and 
surrounding village.^- were destroyed. I'ho Loosais after this retreated, 
but returned in tliiee months, and committed great ravages in and 
arouml the Kiila N;iga range of lulls, the few in the tliannah, 

which h:i(i iiot be*'u streimtheiied, imaiii rotrc;itin<r. 'Jdirce hundred men 
were at once clespatclu'd from iS'l uniii[)Oi-e on this occasion, but they 
arrived only to find that tlie Loosais had gone. The Kala Naga post, was 
innv streiigthonetl, three hundred men being jtosted in it. Shortly after 
this the L<H)sais returned for the third time, and burned a village close 
to the tliannah. JKideiitly unawaie ol tlie leinl’orccmcnt that had been 
thrown into the jio.st, the Muunipotb's having concealed themselves, 
a party of them entered, and the Munnipories, rushing from their con- 
cealment, captured leu ol’ tinun before they could ofier any rcaistance, 
the rest cscajuno-. 'i'iiese prisoners were brought inlo Munni|)ore, wdiere 
they were detained fi r three or lour years, after which nine of them 
succeeded in escaping irom custody, hut they \vcre all killed hy Khongjai 
Kookies wliile trying to make their way hack to their own country. 
After this negotiations were ojiened with the Chief A^onolail, and the 
surviving jirisoncr who was a relation of his, was released on the Chief’s 
giving a jiromi.se not to molest Munnijiore for the future. This jiroinise 
the Loosais faithfully kept until iSG8, when tlie}' again broke out, as 
detailed in full in Part ]V. of this Kejiort. 

The Kamhotc Koukirs. — d'he Kamliow tribe ol' Kookies, who occujyv a 
tract of Count rv Iving south-east of the Muniuj'orc valley, altliougl) 
of late years' llou' haii' been Irienilly, at one lime g.'ivo a deal <d trouble. 
About twelve veais ago tlu'V attacked the Anal-Natnfaw tribe <d Kool.ics, 
•iiid iullic.ted great damage on tliein. Acting e,n i, lie a(J\.c.' id the 
ibditical .Ag’ent, tiio Kaja with one thousand men set nnt lor l!i> Kamhow 
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jutitry in the inontb of iD€ceiiil>eT, About twelve marches south of the 
alley they entered the Kainhow couatry j here the force was nvet by 
jessengers with presents and a desire that the force might be witlulrawii. 
be fi>aja reej^uested that the prisoners in their hands should be restored, 
ut this was not acceded to, and the force went on : some shots were e^- 
hanged between the Munnipories and Kamhows, but jjo damage was 
one. Before any progress had been made, the provisions gave and a 
streathad to to be made, which was efljfcted without loss, the force, Imw- 
ver, suffering dreadfully from hunger. One month after the force 
eturned, the Kamhows sent messengers to Mnnnipore and pronrused not 

0 molest tlie Kaja’s subjects further: this ju’Oinise tbev liave adhered to 
itherto, and are likely to continue doing so, as they trade freelv with 
he valley. They are now so decidedly friendly, lli.at the K.imlow Baja 
egularly reports any snspicious doings amongst the Ijoosias that he be- 
omes acquainted with, aud would remaiu neutral, or even give assistance, 

1 the event of their being attacked by Munnipoie, 

3fur^er by ihe 3Iow tribe of Kagas. — In 1 S(M an nnforlnnate occur- 
ence took place in the murder of a Portuguese named Montero, the 
\geut of a Calcutta firm, who had bee-n sent into Munnipme to collect 
ea seed. This man had been strongly warned by llie Haja as to the 
anger of going amongst the tribes to the north, hut the warning was 
leglected. (The Political Agent bt'forc tliis (iccurrenco liad been removed, 
ud no successor appointed,) The unfurl nnate man was attacked on 
lie road by the Mow tribe of Nagas, and he and all his seriants, with 
nc exception, a Bengallee, who escaped into the jungle, where he was 
ifterwards found, speared, T!ie reason Ibr the murder was never clearly 
iscertaincd, but nio.st likely the motive was plunder. When tiic news 
vas brought into Muniiijioie the Baja at once collected a force, aud, 
ccompanied by an p]uro[>ean oOicial, who had arrivonl in the country to 
emove the records of the Otiice, jirocecded to t'.ie scene of the murder 
Lud attacked the villages concerned, the inhabitants of which resisted, 
md some 50 of them were killed and the villages destroyed, d'he body of 
be murdered man and all the pro]>crty he had with him weic recovered, 

InlarJ^erence iu the affairs of the hill’inen. — As before obsei ved, as 
ong as tlie hill-meu remain quiet, they arc left jiretty much to themselves 
n their ways of government. Feuds and other quarrels tending to loss 
ff life are repressed. 

Lalloop, taxation^ Syc . — Lalloop is applied to only a few of the more 
uvilized of the Naga and Kookie tribes, and is only irregularly exacted 
vheu hill-men are required for coolies, &c. Some villag-es have to supply 
uel for tjhe use of the Haja, Villages who perform “ Lalloop'' give so 
nany of ! their number at a time as the Munnipories do. The Murrings 
ind Tantbools are only required to act as coolies in cases of emergency, 
md in stjeh cases they receive their rations while so employed. Yearly, 
mrt of the produce of every village under the rule of Muniii]>ore is placed 
it the disposal of the Baja; the value of the portion thus set apart is 
bout Rupees 4 or 5 a year from each house. In cases of ci iim', villages 
re usually fined, but it is said that not much is realized in ihis ivay. 




iv. 

Events of the year 1868-69. 


hiiroduclory. — In tliis, the last jiart of the Report, I propose g^oing 
over very briehy the events 4)f the year, which liave been more than 
usually stirring on account of Lousai raids and the severe earthquake of 
January 1869, 

Loosai raiifa. — AlthotiL:!i full Reports of the Loosai raids of the cold 
weatlier of 1868-69 have Uim u trom lime to time submitted to Govern- 
ment as events occurred, re<juuing eommunieation, it may be well here 
to go over the ground agmiu in order to present the narrative in a 
connected form. 

Rauls formerl;/ uvfreqneat and not formidahh. — Raids upon Munni- 
pore hill territory by the Rookie tribe of Loosais have neither been very 
irequent nor formidable until ot late, and this has tended considerably to 
draw olf the attention ot the Mumiipore Government Irora them, and 
leave the authorities in a state of ignorance regarding their progress and 
doings, — a slate which was .'^oinewhat rudely interrupted by the events of 
last cold weather, 'file particulars of former raids and disturbances have 
been given lu Part III. of this Re}>ort. 

Raid of October. — In October ISCS I Imd occasion to proceed on 
public l,>usine.ss to the Cacbar frontier, and 1 left Mnnnipore on the 8th of 
that month. The road was quite quiet, and not a whisper was heard from 
luy one of the probable occurrence of disturbances. Having completed 
the Imsiness in hand, the day before I proposed leaving Luckipore for 
Munnipore 1 received a lett(*r from the Raja to the effect that dis- 
Lurbauces bad broken out in the hills to the south of the road near the 
Kowpoom valley. The nature of the disturbance was then unknown, 
bui, troops had been desjiatched. The letter concluded by recommending 
me to defer leaving for Munnipore until I could be sure that the road 
was safe-. After receiving this communication, I waited one day longer 
than 1 had intended, and not having received any 1‘urther information, 
I determined on proceeding in the direction of Munnipore. On my 
way T met numbers of hill peup<le wiu> had deserted their villages and 
were making for Cachar; their information was most v.ague, but led me 
to believe that the out break was by some tribe to the south, out of the 
jurisdiction of Munnipore, who had invaded its territor}’. The first 
reliable information was gained from .a Bengallee trader met on the road 
on his way from Munnipore, wiio informed me tliat a Naga village had 
been attacked and burned by the Loosais, hut they had been driven 
back by the Munniporie troops and bad disappeared. The Kowpoom 
valley being reached, the Nag.a.'^ living on its borders, some of whom 
had accompanied the Munniporie troops, afforded rne further information, 
riieir story was that one village had been at'.acked by Loosais, a number 
of the villairers killed, and others earned oti. the village being fired. 

I Beluitrionr of (he M u^ntipa/iv trr/opw — Three hundred Aliiiiniporic 
i'.’jioys had arrived before the viU.ige w.iv evacuated, and li.ad alta<'ki'd 
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ihe Loosais ; tliey advanced upon the village and fired a volley, which 
was replied to by the Loosais, killing three Munnipoviee : they then 
retreat^, and upon mustering up courage to return to the attack, it 
was found that the Loosais had evacuated the village, having, said the 
Nagas, sustained little or no damage; accordin**' to the Muunipories, 
with a loss of six killed. “ 

Leader of the raul^ 8fc. — The village attacked, named Noongdang^ 
is only about two hours’ journey soutli of the Government road: 15 
of the inhabitants were killed and 20 carried olff in tlie raid. It 
was subsequently ascertained that tliis raid was perpetrated st-Ielv bv the 
followers of a Ghicf named Vonpeelal, who led tlie expedition in ])erson. 
The raiders alter tlie attack on the above village ]ir()eee<led direct to 
their owu country, no attempt whatever at following them uji being made 
by the Munnipories. 

Precautionary measures taken. — After the above occurrence, posts 
were established in the hills, the Naga villages most likely to he threat- 
ened were roughly fortified, and tlie inhabitants sujipiii'd with tire-arms; 
the posts of Kowpoom and Kala Naga. were strengthened, and patrols 
of troops occasionally sent along the road. 

l)istuThances in Cachar and Sy/hd . — No further disturbances, eitlier 
iu Muuuipore or the llritish districts, took place until the end oi Decem- 
ber when the western tribes of Loo&ai.s coiiuneiiced raiding on the 

borders of the Sylbet District ; it was now that rumours began to be 
spread about that Kouai Sing', a pretender to the Raj of Muiinipore, had 
a hand in the disturbances made by tiie hill tribes, with a view oi divert- 
ing the atteatiou ol' the authorities and permitting of his making a 
dash on Muuuipore. 

Evidence of an escaped woman of Noonydany . — In December one 
f the women who had been carried off from Noongdang in the raid of 
)ctober succeeded in making her escape and roaoliing Munnijiore terri- 
ory. Another woman, who attempted to escape at tlie same time, was 
aught by a hill-man on the road, and is supposed to have been 
ither killed or taken hack into captivity. The woman who escaped 
onfirmed the news of Vonpeelal having been the lea<ior of the raid : 
he was confined in his village. Some importntit informaiiun as to the 
oad and country was obtained from her, but iione wliatever as to the 
uture intentions of the Loosais. 

Cachar invaded by Loosais. — On or about .the 10th of January an 
rruption of Loosais took place into the Cachar pistrict, and several out- 
ying tea gardens to the extreme east and south-east were attacked and 
loolies killed and carried off. The reports of jthe complicity of Konai 
>ing were strengthened, and he was said to hav;e been actually seen with 
he raiders. On information of the Cachar disturbances and the juo- 
)ability of a raid on the valley by Konai Sing being in contemplation 
’eaebiug Muuuipore, every precauti'^n ivas taken, and all the jt.itli.s by 
vhich entrance could be elTecled from Cachar carefally watched. 

Munnipore again entered by Loo.'^ms . — After the raid mi ('a^^h.'ir the 
Loosiiis were reported to lie marching on Munnipore, said lo ii» aec'on;- 
)anied by Konai Sing ; they made i heir appearane*' ag:ii:i in Mu!)uip'U(' 
Jill territory on the ‘2nd of Ft'bruary. 
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Preparations for an expedition . — Previous to this I had been iu 
commuuicalion with the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar on the subject 
of the Uaja furnishing a contingent to act against the Loosais in con- 
junction with the British force it had been determined to send from 
Cachar. Three hundred men of this contingent, under the command of e 
Major, named Roma Sing, one of the few amongst the whole of thf 
Munniporie officere I have any faith in, had left Munnipore two dayi 
before intelligence of renewed disturbances was receiv'ed. 

Loosai attack of February ‘ind . — The attack by the Loosais “oT'the 
2nd February was made early on tlie morning of that day on a village 
named Mooktee, about eight hours’ journey south of the Government 
road between Kowpoom and the village of Noongba. It was one ol 
the j)nsts in which at in}' recommendation troops had been placed, but 
by an extraoidinaiy carelessness quite typical of the state of discipline 
kept up in the H.iyh'' army, no sentries were placed, no watch even by the 
Nagas of the village kept, and the door of the stockade was left all night 
conveniently open. In consequence of the state of affairs the Loosais had 
no difficulty wliatever iu surprising the garrison, and those of the sepoys 
and Nagas who could escape did so at once without making a show of 
resistance, Light Munnipories were killed and two wounded with spears, 
a number of the villagers killed, and eight cliildreu carried off. The 
survivors fled to Kowpoom and Noongba. 

Munv tpone account . — In regard to this affair the Muuniporio 
authorities gave me at first a most distorted account, in which it was 
made to appear that the garrison had resisted the attack of the Loosais 
for some hours before retreating. Further enquiries, however, have led me 
to believe that the above account is tlie correct one, as it could hardly be 
otherwise, fbc state of unpreparedness of the Munnipories being 
not denied. 

Alarining look of maiters . — Tilings at this juncture bad such an 
alarming look, it not being then known that Konai Sing was not with 
the Loosais, and the M unniporie authorities, although giving out that 
they were not afraid and wmuld give a good account of Konai Sing and 
his followers should the}' ajipear, yet were evidently in a state of great 
consternation, that I thought it my duty to ask the Deputy Commissionei 
of Cachar, Avho had not then started with the troops for the Loosai 
country, to send on a small detacliment for the protection of the Agency, 
Treasury, and records. As it happened, this letter never reached its 
iestinalion, and I have never been able to get a satisfactory account of 
what became of it. 

'Ihe Contiugcnl for Cachar diverted . — Immediately on the receipt ol 
:he news of tlie disaster at ’Mooktee, messengers were despatched to 
Major Roma Sing', to hasten his movements, and to direct him to try and 
bllow up the Loosais and disperse them, if possible. He proceeded first 
.0 Mooktee, but found that the village liad been destroyed and evacuated. 
Fie had great difficulty in gaining information of the position of the 
[ioosais, rumour sometimes placing them in one direction, sometimes iu 
mother. This w’as afterwards explained, when it was discovered from the 
eports of the Loosais themselves, afterwards given, that during this 
■econd raid there were three parties of them moving separately. 

Tnformailon ihai Konai Sing was with the raiders Incorrcef — All the 
nformatiou that came iu at this time was to the effect that Koiuu Sing 
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was not, present with the Loosais, nor were there any Munnijwries witli 
them. I had previously, io a Report to Government dated February let, 
stated it as my conviction that, in spite of the many rumours and aimost 
positive statements that Koiiai Sing; was present with the Loosais, I 
doubted it, and that, should it be proved that he was with Ihena, it was 
with other intentions than that ol invadinjj; Munnipore. 1 also pointed 
out that in all former expeditions of the kind the great object had beeu 
to keep tiiem as secret as possible, so as not to alarm either Munnipore 
or the British Government, and that I could not see what could be 
gained by Konai Sing wasting his time in Cacliar on the Munnipore 
liiils were his object aiJ atleni})t to ujiset the Raja of IMunnipove. This 
view proved, so tar as I am aware, correct, and Konai ^mg has never been 
j-liown to have been in coniinunieat ion even witli the Loosais to the east 
wtio were concerned in the raids on Munnipore. In all the examinations 
1 have made since the disturbances, o( Loosais, spies, &c., all know- 
Ige of Konai Sing, or communication with liitn, is denied, lliat 
onai Sing is known to, and in coinmunieation with, Sookpilal, 
3 Chief concerned in the Sylhet disturbances, is, I believe, un- 


ubted. 

Events succeeding the huvnmo nf ^looktee. — Alter the burning of 
Cl village of Mooktee and b.-ibre the attack on the Kala Naga stockade, 
interval of about a week elapsed, during which time the LooSiiis did 
t little damage, the Nagas being thoroughly alarmed, and retreating 
time to save themselves. Several villages were destroyed, but lew 
es lost. 


Progress of Roma Sing and the Mp;:' ipore troops. On the Ihtii o( 
bruary news was received from Major Roma Sing to t he ellect that, 
die moving with his tr(>ops between Xoongliapoon jee and the Baiak 
ver, fires were observed at and m ar Knia Naga. He marched in that 
-ection until he became aware of the close ]uoximity ot llie Loosais, 
d thought it prudent to stockade liiinsell, which he did in the \il age 
Koinbeeruiig, on the eastern heights above the Baiak Rivei. 

Fight at Kombeerong afterwards lie was attacked in Die 
vtime by a large force of Loosais who came from the directum o 
•da Naga, about six liours’ journey to the west, and winch place they liad 
ken and burned. After several bourn’ ilgbiing the Munm]Hun.s 
eking to their post on this occasion, one of the eaders ol he Loo.c.,. 
erwards found to be a son-in-law of an influentni (duel name.l 
molail,was shot through the l.ead, and shortly alter this the Loc..s.n.s 
.rcated in good order in the direction oi Kala Naga, taking then (had 
d wounded with them. They appear to have evneuated Kala Naga 
e day after the engagement at Kombecrong and fallen back upon heir 
m country. The Loosais’ loss at Kombecrong is stud to liaie lueii 
ir killed and many wounded; tbe Munnipore h>ss on Iv three ^voluu led. 
liead was found on the road, wliicli bad been dropped by the ret mat ^ 
tosais, but of what tribe or caste J have not, ascertained. 

KaU m,crupia.-Th,- .l„y t ra K-.y.-.'- 

S, M.j„r llon.a S.n(; imsl.od on will. 1..^ ...on nbun, -Mi M.o.iu, o" o ■ ^ 

Kiin^. Tlio old iSooboodar i.i oln..'!;.-, .volo ion.nl .n.nio ll.o ■ ■ 

side it no.u- ll.o onlraT.oo dora. Loa'-.n;- a yJ.inoi- <’■ ‘ 

ll.e olockado. U.O Major Ibllo.vod l.|. li.o t.-aocs ol ll.o L.oon- lo. -.K 
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(lay, Rotulin^ hill-iji«'n ufier them I'ov two days more, who reprc'K'iitod 
them as makitig straiglit tor their own countr\’. 

Ijoosais retire to their country . — This was the last seen of tlic 
Ijoosais, although that tliey tlien contemplated further mischief is pretty' 
clear liom the evidence of a Naga woman taken prisoner by them, but 
who managed to escape on the road, and w'bo states that they apparently 
intended to attack tlie stockade in the Kowpoom valley. This, liowever, 
they did not do. 

Barak cane bridge destroyed . — Besides destroying the Kala Naga 
Thannuh buildings, the villages near were burned and the cane swing 
bridg<i over the Barak River destioy'cd. 

adventures of tiro iromcii token prisoners . — After the burning oi 
Mooktee it siionid have been mentioned a village iianied Noonghec was 
destroyed. One woman, who iell into the hands ol' the Loosais, sub- 
sequently’ escaping, says that when Mooktee was seen to be on fire the 
viilao'ers all ih'd. This woman was sent back to the village from the 
jungle where the Nagas were in hiding to ])rocure food, but while on 
her wav for this purpose she fell into the hands of the Loosais. One 
of them took lier infant Irom hei' and cut; off its head with his dan. She 
was tied to a laoosai hv the arm and leg, but while he was asleeji she 
managed to undo her fasti'iiings and make her escape. Is'one <d tin; 
other villagers were (‘apinreil hv the Loo.sais. Another woman, taken 
prisoner about, this time, and who also managed subsequently’ to escape, 
stated that she belonged to the village of Kyteebang. The inhabitant .x, 
hearing of the allair at Mooktee, ev’aeuated their village and hid in the 
jungle. Food running short, thri'e women were sent to the village to 
bring a supplv oi t’ko’, and not Icnowing that the Ijoosais were iie.u, 
thes' w(*re captured. One ot the tliiee w?)ineii was at onee killed by blows 
of a duo, and .mothei wantonly shot. The narrator was about to be killed 
also with the dao, hut she seized the weayion, thereby i^utting h(?r hands 
severely; praving for nierey, her life was spared, and slie was tied to a 
Lo,)sai'nighl aiurdav. 'I'his woman was ('arried about with the Loosais 
for three or four dais, when she managed to undo her iastenings one 
night and got away’ ; she was five days hiding in tlie .)U"glo, tr.iielhng 
cautiously case of being retaken before reaching safety. She got a 
had paiijee (bamboo stake) wound of the leg in the jungle, and her uands 
were also badly cut. Her estimate of the number of the. Loosaw was 
that there were oonslderahly over 1,000 of (hem. 

The otiork on the Kota Kaga stockade .— disaster at the Kala 
.mockafie Would seem to have been of tuxirly, d not quite, as un- 
quabHed a nature as that of Mooktee, with this difference, tliat the 
occupiers of Kala Naga ' were not taken by surprise, and knew ot the 
near ])T0s6nw of the* for at least two days beloie 1 tPAc c t le 

attack. The whole of the villagers near the Kala Naga stockade had t ime 
to make their c.seape in the direction of the Cachar irontier, one cay .s 
joiinuH', the women and children being sent on fust. Ihe joosais a -ic 't 
the stockade from al.ove in tlie early morning, and appear to liaye lorced 
their wav in with but. little diilieult}’. T, he stockade was at iis nn 
gunisoiu'd hv lit men, and tliey made some resistance, as the {cnKiie 
prisoner Tnen’. ioned above, who was t hen in the hanc s o ic jc.a . 
observed afte- tlie fight one dead and one wounded Loosai. i 
garrison was, i.ow’ever, overpowered, and '•even men, nu m iiij. 
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Soobeedar, kttled either inside or close to the stockade. Tlie retr^t*fig^ 
Muuniportes were followed aj> by the Xioosais as hir os the M^dtroo 
River, at the foot of the Kala Naga hill, and two more Muntiiporieilell 
in this retreat. 

Metet of burning of Kola Naga conveyed, to Cachar , — Before the 
ret|reflt took place tl>e news of the near approach oi' the Loosais had been 
conveyed to the European officer, who with a force of 70 men was 
stationed at Jeeree Gh&t on the frontier, one short inarch from Kola 
Naga, This news went by the Kala Naga villagers, who left before the 
sepovs retreated. When the fire was seen at Kala Knga fioni Lnckipore, 
the llaja’s Agent immediately proceeded to the sudder station and 
informed the (ieneral Commanding of the fact. Kutlnng.^ however, 
was done, and, as already narrated, tlie Loosais evacuated Kala Naga 
after the fight at Kombeerong, and the post was again occupied by the 
Munnipories. 

Effect of the raid on the hill people.— ks might be expected, Uiu 
renewed outbreak ot the Loosais and invasion ot Aluuuijxue hill lerr^yry 
caused a general stampede Irom the villages lying near the road aui 
south of it. Most of the hill-men have since returned to their origma 
villoo-es, but many lying cios«‘st to the Lo<>sai count ry have fallen bncl 
and selected sites for their villages north ol the road, honnerly village 
might lie found two days’ journev south of tiie road ; these have all i>eei 
.■vaciwted, and the lutthest off is now only about lour lionrs journey 
The vilhurei-s at and near Kala Naga have been so tnghtened, that the 
have not vet returned from Cacliar; they have agreed to return, 1 under 
stand, in October. The llaja and his officials have been vigorous u. tbei 
efforts to retain the hill-men in their villages, and have spent, as I know 
considerable sums on this object : the hill-inen howevei, have been sad 
unsettled, and another raid of the same kind would have the effect 
depopulating the hill country south of the Government ’ 

whole extent, and also probably for a consideiuble distance to the ort 
of it. The road- would thus be rendered most unsafe, and would probab 
have to abandoned altogether by travellers and a more northerly lou 
selected. This would be a grave misfortune. 

Arrangementi for punishing the raiders — Almost immediately alt 
the occurrence of the raids in the Caehar District, ari.uigf men s ? 
on foot for organizing a force to enter the Eoosai counliy and \ - 

the oflhn<lcrs. It was thought advisable that tl.o Munm,.me Guv"""'' 
should he asked to furnish a coutiugent to act vnUj llie ''“"I* ‘ 
Cachai, and, as t>efore inentionod, a body of tl.c Itoja s “wps had star ; 
for the pur^osa of joining tl.c Caehar Force, but Iho ‘ 

ottlhresltin February led to its being employed m the hills in Mun 
pore territory. After the retreat of the Loosats although 
if , any force of Munnipories could he colleoled togethe. Gmc to t 

ij. •k.i, *1 r, PoAlnr frtri'*e a bodv’^ of Munmpoiies and 2 

owrai^ with the Caehar lori^e, a oouy (.flecu 

hkroen was got together with all convenient speed, and u suit clkcu 

4 force of Munniporie sepoys lea res fur the Uomi ‘ 

companies th/nbove force, and my intention was to 
th^ country «® <iwee.tly as pussibk from ihc Kt | 

etfiWhr apd fOlowiug up the trail ol 'j f p,,^; ^ r. ",!',;,,, i, 

11 T h..d ef in-ln.„.en.rn;, and inerrl, 
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ifl 4be fain, ioteiwiing, if omifoiditbb, littUinu to Kowpoom 

i?atl<‘y for of the Caclmr Force in tlie event of ooii, able to 

proc<^ further. The rain contiiioing, the force was halted t^»® foot 
of the hills ooder the road leading ont of the Monoipore taiBcgr over 
the western range of hills. The bad accounts of the hedj^^of the 
men then etetiooed at Kowpoom and the want of aeeomi»ocl[a||i^^^ 
for more docMded me to remain where 1 was until Uie weatfabr 'el^n^d. 
This it did, not do to admit of a furtlier move until fourteen da^rs al^er 
the force i^d started, and 1 considered, seeing that the Caoliar Force 
had been in the I/oosai country according to my latest news on the 
3rd of Marcli, or eleven days before I could move, with at l^st eight 
ong marches before me ere I could reach the Loosai country, that the 
nost prudent step I could take was to return and give up all idea of 
(iiy movement into the Loosai country for the seasun. 

Vroceeditigs after the return of the force : a party of kilUmen eent in 
he direction of the Loosai country. — When the force returned and was 
ispersed, with the exception of strong guards at the most important 
ositions, the Knja, acting upon advice I had given liim some time before, 
3nt upwards of 100 of the Khongjai tribes of Kookies, with dO muskets, 
j the direction of the Loosai country, with instructions to penetrate as 
ir as they could into the country, and should the3’' fiud an opportunity 
r attacking any force of armed Loosais, they might meet with succe^ 

\ do so. They were also directed to get what information they could 
ith regard to the intentions and plans of the Loosais. 

Khongjais attack and rout a camp of armed Loosais. — Tlie Khongjais, 
iteriug the hills at the extreme south of the valley, travell^ in the 
reetiou of the Loosai country for four days before they came ujx)n any 
iices of them. Following up these traces witli extreme caution, on the 
ih day, very early in the morning, they came U]>on a camp of about 
0 of them, 'all hist asleep, with the exception of one man blowing a fire. 
\e Khongjais, after consulting together, determined to attack them, and, 
ing a volley into the crowd, rushed on them with their daos. The 
yosais w’ho could escape fled, confused and dismayed, without attempt- 
^ any resistance. The Khongjais followed them up for some distaoQe, 
til they were brought up by another body of Loosais, with wljom the/ 
changed shots and abused each other, the Loosais declaring their inteu- 
•n of invading Munuipore and wreaking vengeance on the Haja. 
tey also taunted the Khongjais witli fighting against their oivn class, 
ter these amenities had passed the Khongjais fell hack, their ammuni- 
m failing them ; they were not followed up, and made their \^ay back 
th all speetl to Munuipore. The number of killed on the Loqsui side 
this aii'uir is given at forty,* including two Chiefs; many also were 
unded of those who escaped into the jungle. The Khongjai loss was 
ly one man missing. The Khongjais brought in to Munni}>ora| sixteeo 
tskeis out of seventeen picked up; most of them very old wi^tched- 
king weapons, hut of unmistakeahlc European make of ’ barrel, 
ue spears, daos, powder horns, and a nuniber of copper dekehas of 
ngalli manufacture. This attack took place about a tertnight after 
• breaking up of the fotce of Munnipories. 

peace not since disiurhed. — Since the above occurrence the peace 
, not lycen distiirhed, althuuglj that this conditipn will last is mere 
n doubt ful. 
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o^piji'rtiiditt^' since ::'q 1. qttesiinnic^^;';‘ii^r.|4jC!Q|^::’'' 

pnxiicnltiw'cf tbe 

.^rtcci. Tlw 

baialib^;:'liil^« : Tbej^ state with 

by' thc'- ^ ^ere out on «'hahUioj^0ilE^li^^^[linV >8 very; 

douhtfal^ and in all probability* by the pit»tept Khongjais, 

another raid_ 5 ras jiipped in the bad. The in«» ?iAtnc3E«4^ so fiir as I can 
ascertain, to the two Chiefs Yondl^ my 

information points to the conclusion that thl^hcifoaids^^ W 
fonndly impressed by the lesson thus read to them by meu speaking 
almost their own languai^e* and allied to them by blood, and they have 
seen that reprisals are possible, and will be made upon them for their 
many cold-blooded murders j)crpetrated upon harmless men, and even 
upon inoffensive womeu and children, apparently simply out of a spirit 
of wanton savagery* 


ji. dcpvttutio'K o/* Loosotis conic in to Muttniporc.—K.'t) the latter end. 
of the month of J une several Loosais residing in sundry villages lying 
closest to the Muuuipore valley came into Munuipore, Their object, 
they stated, was to place their villages under the rule of Munnipore, 
as they were afraid of t})eir lives from the Khongjais, and could not 
cultivate their lields from fear. They stated that their villages belonged 
to the Chief Poiboi. They returned with the assurance that m the 
meantime they would not be molested, and should they really wish to 
become subjects of the Munnipore Government, they must show their 
sincerity by ttctiug" with thenij even oguinst their own countryineu if 
necessaHT* Nothing further Ikis been heard of them. Theie are rumours 
of several* of the duel's, especially Vonolail and Poiboi, being anxious to 
come to some agreement with Munnipore, but nothing certain is known 
at present. 

Information as to the raids gained from the Loosaxi^^c . — An exami^ 
nation of the Loosais who came to Munnipore as above, with some others 
who came subsequently, led to the following particulars being given :-p 
'Xhc Uiuiflbct ot jLjfjusais thut look port lu the stjcoud roid ou Alunnipoii^ 
was 1 200 j of these, bOO were armed with muskets, tbe rest with spear» 
and daos. Tiiey moved in three bodies, and were accompanied by the 
following Chiefs :—Poihui, nephew of Vonolail, Lumkum, and Lalbool 
or jUll^ung, both sons of Vonolail’s, The attack on the village ol 
Mcoktee was by the puri v under Poiboi. Lainkum .attacked Kala Naga 
aud tbe force under MajoV lloma Sing. The number of Loosais in each 
of tltese affairs was 4U0, The Wak deny that any ^ol the above 
Chiefs were concerned in the Cacliar raids, and although the coincidence 
in regard to time is suspicious, the attack on Munnipora cmmng on 
BO ira.o«liutely oftei- tlmt on Cuolu.,-, the evidence of tbs kbonaai 
Kookie sent for iuformatiou to the Lousai country us detailed lu luy let- 
ter Ko. 38, of btli April 18G9, is imporUiut, as he saw Lalbooug and 
Ijaittkam Lousai to alUck KaU 

Kaca and other villages, and who made no eewat ol their uiientiohs. 
l^iAoi may have heeu couoeraed ill the Cachar diaturhances, as^^ hc was 
eartaihly ahaeut from Ids vitlase in that diWetiou when Ae^Khougiai 
vJhilBd &. The reason IW his aWuee givsn Wf? l>e M g-iiie tij 

the BriUsh : force f»‘0 
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Cachar, The same Khon^fai, a very inteUigent man, «*ai«id that ?*« had 
}i«ard^ while i« the lieosai country^ that the CJachar raiders were led by 
Ij^owtai, tire eldest son of Vonolail, and X<nlo»m, a younger brother cf 
Poiboi, who resides with VonolaiPs mother near the Cadmr frontier. 
The Ijoosais again say that Sookpilal, a to the west, was 4ie leader. 
So far as Loosai information goes, it is impossible to get them to state 
truly who committed the raids, and their evidence is not to be relied on. 

Captives taken from, Cachar^ ^c, — With regard to the captives taken 
from the Tea Gardens in Cachar, they would appear to have been all, or 
nearly all, killed. One of the above Loosais staled that he knew of five 
Bengalli women who had been killed by the Chief Luloom on account 
)f the difiicuh^' expeiienced in carrying them along on the mmcb. The 
Munniporie lull peo])le taken prisoners appear to Ije scattered about in 
he villages of the Chitfs. Judging from the evidence of the Naga 
voman wiio escaped after a month^s residence amongst them, they will not 
je cruelly treated. 

Causes of disturianees and remedy . — As regards the c.auses which 
lave led to those and similar disturbances by the Loosai tribe and tlie 
emedy for them, I have little more information to give than that con- 
veyed in my letters to Government on tlie subject. Nos. 15, of 1st Keb- 
uary, and 41, of loth .■\piil, 1S69. In those letters I slated that no 
pecial reasons could be assigned for the outrages. I have had further 
pportunities, since writing the above and subsequent letters on the suG- 
ijct, of examining the Loosais themselves, and have come to the same 
onclusions as expressed in the above letters. The Loosais have no cause 
f complaint against either the British or Munnipore (lovernments. It 
ppears that the Loosais more immediately concerned in the raids ow 
lunnipore l»ave never hud any communication with Konai Smg, nojr 
^as the raiding prompted by him. The raids on Munnipore and Cachar 
'ere simply repetitions of former disturbances suggested by the lox'e of 
isturbiinces, looting, and the wish for shaves, and were probably pieme- 
itated for long, altbougb ibis is not acknowledged by them. They say 
lat before Vonpilal made his raid on Munnipore territory uo disturbances 
y the other Chiefs were contemplated; his success seems to have inspi^. 
i them. I think it highly probable that, bad Vonpilal been properly 
eaten by the Munnipories wiien they liad the opptu tunity at Noong- 
mg in October 1868, no farther disturbances would have taken place 
ther in Cachar or Munnipore. The wretched efforts of the Munui- 
>rie sepoys to dislodge the Loosais from that village must have given 
lem great and warrantable confidence in themselves. 

Theory of pressure cf other tribes being a cause of raids. — Theorists 
ive started the curious idea that the disturbances in Cachar and Munui- 
)re result from a pressure from behind by other powerful tribes causing 
e Loosais to have to press forw’ard in their turn upon the tribes and 
joples in front of them. I have never been able to recognize upon 
hat logical foundation such an idea could; rest, and think that, in the 
ent of the Loosais wishing to settle in Other parts of the hills, they 
lutd, instead of m.jking eitemies of the people or Government they 
shed to come under, rather try and conciliate them. So far as Munni- 
re hill territorv is concerned, the Loosais are no nearer at this day 
an were fifty years ago, and although there are imtnensc iractS ; 

countrv suitable for ItriTnv • 
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ilooeat country awl liie inliabited portions of Uie Muatvi|) 0 fe liilltj «<> 
attempt at aattlemettt Uaa ever been made by them. 1 believe the same 
^will bold ;g^‘ with respect to the Cachar and Sylhet frontiers. As, 
howem, pii^ fact is worth a great many theories, plaodlile or otherwise, 
1 have heen most parUcalar in my enquiries on all sides as to the possible 
existence of any such pressure, and I am able to say tliat all my inform* 
ation, even from the Loosais themseU’es, is to the effect that no sneh 
pressure is known to exist, or ever to have existed. The Poee or Slien- 
doo tribe of hill-men is the most powerful of those in immediate relation 
witli the Loosai country, and although all my informants agree that 
the Poee tribe, were it desirous of driving owt the Loosais and occupying 
their country, are strong enough to do so, no attempt of the kind has 
ever been made, and the Poees and Loosais as tribes are in friendly 
communication. The Poee system of permanent cultivation renders them 
fixtures in their own country, which is said to abound in fertile valleys. 

Remedy for diftturOitncen hy Loosais. — A few words as to the remedy 
for the above state of affairs. I am of opinion that soojjer or later it 
will be necessary for Government to subdue and assume a direct control 
over tliese tribes lying close to the frontier, and that until tins is done 
there will be no securitv awiinst future raids. It i.i absolutely essential 

VC? m‘ 

that the inhabUants of the hills overlooking the plains should, if possible, 
be under control in order to secure peace, and it is in my opinion a 
necessity tliat there sliould everywhere be a fringe so to speak of con- 
trolled tribes in most, if not in all, plain districts, surrounded partially 
or wholly by hill-men. It is true tliat the objection may be urged that 
beyond the tribes under control would be found other savage tribes, and 
tliat is correct with regard to the soutii-east frontier, and especially trae 
of the Loosai country; but one tiling would be gained in this instance, 
and that is the peace and safety of the Munnipore and Caebar valleys, as 
distant tribes are roxnarkably chary of marching far in their expeditions, 
especially as they would have to pass through the fringe of controlled 
tribes on their way. 

EorthquaKK of January 1869. — The occurrence of the earthquake o 
January 10th, 1809, caused, as might be expected, a great alarm amongs) 

; the inhabitants of tiie valley. The following is a biief account ofit, chieflj 
I taken from my official Report sent in to Government shorily after tie 
occurrence:—" At the commencement of the earthquake I was standin; 

1 in the centre room of my house. I did not take alarm at the first on 
ior two vibrations, tliinking that, as usual, tiiey would rapidly cease ; tli 
I vibrations increasing, however, 1 made at once for the door of exit, 
j experienced some difficulty in making my way through the front room 
! the ground at this time undulating so strongly that w.nlkiog was 
! difficult matter. Arrived at the outside of the house, the ground \vr 
' in eucb. violent motion, that I found it impossible to proceed more tha 
a few paces Wben I was either thrown do,wn, or sank down involuntaril' 
my face turned towards the house, and on my hands atid knees. At (h 
time llj© motion of the ground \vas most remarkable ; it seemeil to rii 
and fall in wavee of abotit three feet in height. A very short 
enpe of this wavy motion sufficed to settle the fate of mv house 
sWaying about and creaking and groaning for a hi ief space, the 
story, bhilt of u'oodnfld bamboo, down with a erasli on the low 

whie* *vlv olt'hoja.<vj| muob fisfuivd and tluowu ont of t! 
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^ pr«ssur*\ Almost iinmedii^ljr after tUe 
fail ijf tu« liotise the motion ceasedj and 1 was etiabicd to fegma my ieet 
and 8ee_ what damagre had been done. I Ibuud tim house inside' in a 
dej^rahle state, and one illastratinff the wonderfulforoe nftiie earih- 
; hWi^y book-cases and other articles of fumitufe had b^ literaSly 
thrown violently about, and the destruction of crockeiy, bottles, Itoo was 
very gieatt ^tside my compound 1 found the house in which tbeiimmare 
was l^ej^ leV^ with the g^round, but no one hurt. A glance at the 
Kajbarree <dose by showed me that the Raja's pucka house was in ruin, with 
many other less substaa tial buildings. In fact, in every direction &llen 
bw^df all descriptions, slifjrhfc or substantial, attested the great violence 
of the earthquake. Every one was m a state of very great alarm, never 
aving experienced anything of the kind, except the very slightest 
shocks, before. In a time of such terror and confusion it is a difficult 
matter to make accurate observations as to time, &c. : however, 1 looked 
at my watch when the shock commenced, and found it thr^ minutes 
past five (eveniug) ; on rising from the ground after the earthquake was 
over. It was exactly five minutes past five: allowing for errors, I thinkdt 
may be almost assumed with certainty that the shock altogetlier lasted 
about a mmute and a half. So far as I could observe, the lower animals 
did not seem to be at all affected by the phenomenon. 'Hiero was 
notliuig unusual in the weailier or the temperature at the time of the 
shock. 1 had an excellent opportunity of observing the state of the 
vveatber on the day of the earthquake, as I rode into the capital from 
the foo<. of the hills to the south-west of the vnlJey that morning : the 
only txvo things that struck me were tlie entire absence of the usual 
roortiuig fog and the presence of a particularly dense bank of blackish 
cloud o\^r the high hills to tlie north-we.st, the rest of the sky beinw 
clear. The Natives all say, and I agree with them, that the first shocks 
were almost due nortli and south, but according to them the uudula.* 
lions almost immediately after this assumed a circular character ani 
seemed to come from all quarters. Tliis may be, but I did not at the 
time become conscious of any change of direction in the motion. About 
fifteen minutes after the occurrence of the first shock, another took place 
s ight, however, in character. Without giving the particulars of every 
silg'ut sljock which followed ilie major one, it inav be stated tliat an till 
a quarter before 10 p. m. on the I4tb the shocks, although slight, were 
very frequent, keeping the inhabitants in a constant state of alarm 
most of them ^mping out all night, aliaid to sleep inside their housw 
after the experience they had on the I 0th. During the 15th, I6tfa and 
17th^ I observed no shocks, but on the morning* of the 18fh they asruin 
recommenced, and I observed distinct shocks, slight, and not fasting 
more than a few seconds, one at 7 minutes from if., anotber at 

10 minutes to 8 A. M. On the morning after the oecurreuee of tlte 
earthquake, I visited the Kajbarree and other places to witness its efikets 
iu the Bajbanee enclosure, which is of great size, there is a maidan 
(pUuij) of some extent, which lies rather lower than most of tho 
other parts of the ground ; in this space were the remains of many 
ttmiiings, now closed with fine mud, where the ground had oiiened add 
great volames of muddy warer liad been poured out. In this space also 
the ground w^ uuich fissured, and for twenty or thirty feet itfvas bmken ^ 
tnd bad sunk in portions more than a foot. Many these tdosed 
ipertui-es were quite soft, and allowed a walking sliek to be pushed down 
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branch of the river which runs tbroc^h the i(»|Htdl flows at a sbott 
distance front the^ Kajharree, and ah iQeOdatioQ of its hanks showed most 
autnuitak^^^y that along the wnTOe ot ^o liver the dktor the 

eaiih bad been much more severe thah in places eitnated at a distance 
from it. The ground along the hanlos andNS^.^ river was most ex- 
lehsiydy and widely Assured, and it had^sehk several feet in many places. 
On the morning of the llth the river had fallen about a foot, and the 
current was very sluggish ; evidently the bed had Wn depressed : the 
following day the river had risen about a foot above its former level, and 
the curmnt was re-established. In the fail of Raja’s twt^storied 
brick house, a most substantial and ornamental building, and whicb had 
only been Ruished five years ago, I regret to say four women were crushed 
to death and a number of people wounded. The Raja’s loss in property 
is very <^reat, and is not yet fully kuown ; be is especiaUy sorry about 
bis muskets, numbers of which, but recently received frona Government, 
have been irretrievably destroyed. Full particulars from all the outlyiufj 
districts and thannabs have not yet been received, but so far as I can 

ascertain, the earthquake has been universal all over the valley and in 

every direction in the hills, and much damage has been done, but, so tar 
as I can hear, without loss of life. At Moray Thannab, on the Burmese 
frontier, four davs’ journey from this, the earthquake is described as 
having been very'severe, and the ground was extensively fissured, lo 
the north many villages belongiug to the Nagas have been demolished. 
The bill streams have all riseu from one to two feet. At the salt wells 
in the valley, some U miles east from this, but little damage was done 
to the houses, but the salt-water iu the wells is reported to have increased 
in depth six feet, and this increase was accompanied by much iMse. L 
have made enquiries as to the behaviour of the large lake or jheel to the 
south of this, about 14 miles, as 1 expected that :t would show some le- 
markable phenomena, and I am informed that during the earthquake 
the water was violently agitated, and became of a reddish <^^‘lour. 
After the earthquake the water appeared permanently increased, and 
a most remarkably thick crop of water plants appeared on the surlace, 
rendering the progress of boats very difficult. The reports from tie 
line of road between this and British territory all point to mosi-exteustve 
damage, the road in many places being completely destroyed. An 
enormous mass of rock is described as having blocked up the li^erung 
River close to the ford, leaving but a few ifeet for the passage of the 

water.’* 

JFitrthtr ohservaiiont since the eaTt7ig^ue,ke. Since tbe occuircnce 
of the earthquake I have had further opfiortanities of ob^rving ite 
effects here and there over Muauipore, and! also in the Kubbo valley. 
These observations have clearly shown that the c^tre of the^distuibahcej 
so far as tbe Munnipore valley is concerned, Ws in. the Raju s eaclosure : 
the circle of disturbance gets weaker iu eviery direetion, as this part 
is left behind. The other small rivers of the country 8boj|:»carcely any 
of the effects noted with regard to the liver , whirii starts the Ha]- 
barree, Tlie hills to the west sloping down to the valley show no dfects 
whatever in the way of fissures, &c. I have had no opportunity ol 
notiug its effects oil the Ooverument road, but .from the statemeut^ 




;^imvel1<^e seoeiv^ siuce tHfe bocadrt^nt^ <>f i!}«eatihqu 

t'i^t ibe fiiHBt .aocoutiis of tliife nlaiHaaigpe liono w^'rc twticfe exagrs®*^^^ Tbe 

bill w^igic betuveeiyi b^uiatupoi'e a.ud Hunnali does not skd^ *®y 

Itt tbe Kttblio valley itself the disturbaoee is dee^tbeu 
«*» baitiBg l^x) eonvparatively mild. In the village of Soinjoic hhly 
one e^ two im^se^ it is said; were injured ; there are no marks of fissurea 
on the* h^nlw of tJje Niogthee , stiver, and the brick structures in the 
village ii^^i|>ear 

Munkete affmr$.~-~\r\ paragraph 20 of my last year's Report allusion 
is made to a case relatiag to oppressive TSiMSu res taken by the Munni- 
poiie authorities against certain Burmese tradere, and the particulars 
of which case were fully reported to Government in my letter No. 56, of 
3.8th. August 1868. It now remains to detail the sequel of the case, 
which caused a good deal of excitement in Munuipore and on tbe 
Burmese frontier. During tbe interval which elapsed between my 
Report being submitted to Governnient and tbe receipt of tbe reply, 
the^ Munnipories deemed the case of sufficient importance to warrant 
tbeir consulting the late Political Agent, Colonel McCulloch, who resides 
in tbe Cossiah bills, for his opinion and advice on the subject. 1 
am happy to slate that he unhesitatingly adopted my view of the 
question, and stroiighi" recommended them to agree at once with my 
propositions. On the arrival of the decision of Government not to 
interfere further in the matter, it was communicated to the Raja. At the 
same time, however, I expressed a hope that he would re-open tbe 
case so as to decide it in such a way as to give some satisfac- 
tion to the parties concerned. I was immediately waited upon by 
the officials who wished to know what settlement would satisfy 
me, I referred them to my former advice and opinion, which had 
undergone no change, whereupon they agreed to settle the matter as I 
had formerly r^om mended. This has been done, and although the 
Burmese authorities still express their dissatisfaction, the case has been 
finally and satisfactorily closed. Since the settlement of the above case 
my relations with the Raja and the authorities have been most cordial, and 
nothing of an unpleasant nature has occurred. My opinions as to the 
propriety of interfering in this and similar cases have ratlier been 
strengthened than diminished since its occurrence. A certain uneasy 
filing has prevailed in this country during the past year with regard to 
Burmah, and many rumours of marching of troops towards the frontier 
bave been flying about. The peace has not, however, been disturbed. 

N&ga milt a^airs. — In No. 26 and following paragraphs of last 
year's Report mention is made of tlie claim set up by the Munnipore Go- 
vernment to the jurisdiction of certain villages lying to the north of the 
line laid down by Captain Gordon’ and Lieutenant Bigge in 1842, and 
appi^ved of as a boundary between Munnipore and Assam, and recom- 
meadibg that the disputed jurisdiction should be settled and the boundary 
iVi^aiTat^ed. An airangemeiit for meeting the Deputy Commissioner, Naga 
Bills Division, who had been appointed to associate with me and investi- 
gate the^ claim, was prevented by the earthqnake df Januaiy 1868, 
apil po thing has us yet been settled. The matter is agmn before 
mentjr an^ an early settiemeut of the question is highly desira^^fe ^^^^." ' 
presep^ with so much uncertainty prevailing as to the intentions of 




l^iisab d tiring next isald nreather, X can scarcely, nnlesx tli4 nn^fiainty 
be lessened or innwivedjr boont «|>oo being able s^riy .in leave Idnotiipore 
|»y the N»ga Hil^v In a ciMe like tlmji wbeie nmttefs cf nigesM^ eiiet^ 
lying in diamBtribally n^nritc diieeriniis, tlte waot'of m Assie^t to tbe 
FoHtieai Ago*»J in ranidl ; fcl^ ^arbgcaph 29 of last yeat'a E^ort wen- 
tiotifl an a^jdieat^n Itairitig., been^^^ tO fnebjr tbe Deputy Commis- 

riooer, Ni^ fiHb^ to endeavonv, tbrongb tbe Raja, to recover some 
mus&etfl wbich bad been given by him (tbe Raja) to the inhabitants 
of a village named , Ronomahhuti and who tvei-e making a bad use 
of them. Nine mn^cete had originally been given, and the Raja, 
repenting of the gift, bad. succeeded in getting back, before tbe above 
application wm made, two of that number, leaving seven only in 
^eir hands. He also promised to use bis best endeavours to obtain 
the remainder. After the rains a deputation of villagers arrived, and 
in iny letter dated 18tb November 1868, to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, I was able to assure him that eight muskets had been restored, 
being one in excess of the number supposed to be in their hands. Daring the 
past official year a correspondence has taken place betwCen the Deputy 
Commissioner and myself regarding the feasibility of oj[)ening up trade 
between Assam, Munuipore, and Burmab. I give a quotation from my 
reply. “ Since the receipt of the above (tlje Deputy Commis8ioner^s 
letter) I have been trying to gain information from any individual who 
may have travelled from Munnipore to Assam across the hills, but so rare 
appears to be communication, if it ever existed, that I have failed to 
find a single man who has ever made the journey. The reason assigned 
for this by the Munnipories themselves is the dread they have of the 
Angnmee Nagas, and is not (wnnected apparently with any particular 
difficulty about the road. As it happens, I have been myself three 
marches from this on the route usually followed by troops, &c., when going 
in the direction of Assam, and I have no hesitation in stating that tlie 
road or path is quite unfit for baggage animals of any kind, laden or 
unladen, and is, indeed, anything but easy for a footman. The Munni- 
pories do not seem at all interested in the matter of opening out a trade 
with Assam, and seem to think it would be of little benefit to them ; 
there is literally nothing, so far as 1 can see, that could be introduced from 
Assam likely to have a market here, and the only articles for export 
would be a few ponies and buffaloes. It must be remenibered that bj 
far the greater number of ponies and buflaloes apparently exported from 
ibis really come from Burmah and only pass through; this country 
PAn sooparec can always be procured cheaper in the Cachar Districi 
than it could ever be in Assam.^’ Until the savage oceupanls of tin 
hill ranges lying between Assam and Munnipore are Iso thorouglilj 
subdued and under control as to cease to become a sourqe of datJgcr t« 
the traveller, it is premntvire to think of encouraging trhde; and evei 
idien, without roads, tbe trader from Burmah at least will, finder ordinnn 
ciroumstancea, prefer, if he wishes to enter British territolry, coutiooin< 
on his way by the mad already constructed to Gachar. 'i he making o 
a road between Assam and Munnipore has been pRen mooted, and would 
no doubt, be of great ml vantage : whether Uhis advantage would b 
oqmtdensurate with its cost, however, is very doubtful. 

and the BriiUA — With regard to Cachar and th 

Blritish districts, there is almost nothing to report. An extradition eas 
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miler of 1 !854 occurred* In iliis case <i»e only |K»at of iaibmtt 

tn tlw latit; tbe prieoners^five in nninberjliad escaped fmm J^n* 
ii|}onr alter isonvMoti and imprtsonnieat* onses of thk nature not be^tig^ 
nneided for in Act. I'he matter mas, I believe, referred to ivovetti* 
neni hf ilm Commissioiier, Caeluir, nnd it was decided tibat the 

jasa In qnng^ln^oanie under the provinions of ilie Act. A saspicw^ nf 
»p«nm imt^led from Munnypore into the Cachar Bistrict was 
mtertained by the Deputy Commissimier^ and a comraUmcatiou on the 
subject made in August last. Ibe matter was carefully investigated, and 
the result was against the idea that opium was thus smuggled, there being 
my littte cultivation of the drug in the valley. Nothing has been faeaid 
from Cachar in confirmation of the report since. Some time ago the 
Munniporie authorities brought to my notice that they were prohibited 
from exporting India-rubber from Munnipore by the orders of the 
Deputy Commissioner, and wishing the prohibition removed. I promised 
to place myself in communication with the Deputy Commissioner with 
a view of ascertaining the reasons for the prohibition. Several petitions 
from leaders and others concerned in raids on Munnipore, and at present 
confined in Hazareebaugh, have been forwarded to me by the Deputy 
Commissioner for my opinion as to the propriety of setting the peti- 
tioners at liberty. Not having any actual acquaintance with the circum- 
stances under which these men were confined, I asked the Munniporie 
authorities for their opinion, and they all agreed tliat the petitioners 
were clearly concerned in raiding (which they denied), and that it would 
be unsafe for tiie present to set them at liberty. 

Survey matters . — In paragraph 33 of last year’s Report I mentioned 
that 1 understood that the laying down of the boundary line between 
Cachar and Munnipore had been completed, altbougli 1 had no certain 
knowledge on the point, my call for information from Mr. Davey, the 
officer in charge of the Survey, not having been responded to. 1 have 
not since lieard, but presume from the fact of no further o}>erations 
having been carried on during last cold weather that the work must 
have been completed. In May 1868 several Munnipories made a com- 
plaint before me that they had been engaged either by Mr. Davey or 
bis Assistants as interpreters, &c., for the frontier survey opemtions on 
monthly salaries, but when they applied for pay, it had been refused. 
They asked me to represent their case to Mr. Davey, which I did in a 
private letter. No answer was returned, and I was afterwards informed 
that pay was refused those parties without any explanation being given. 
In paragraph 34 of the above Report allusion is also made to a letter 
from tile Surveyor-General on the subject of extending the topographical 
survey to Munnipore territory, and in whicli letter it was stated that 
Captain Austen, in charge of the Survey, North-Eastern I<’roiitier, would 
communicate with me. In August last I received a letter from Captain 
Aust^ expressing his wish to enter Munnipore territory during the 
approaching cold season, and soliciting my assistance. I at once commu- 
nicated with the Munnipore authorities, and explained to them clearly 
what the objects of the survej'^ were, and the connection it had with the 
survey which had been carried on in the Cossiah and Jynteah hills. They 
readily re|)lied that they left the matter entirely in my bauds, and would 
be guided by me, giving all necessary assisfemce. In commnmcating 
this satisfactory reply to Captain Austen, 1 impressed ujmn iiim the 
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iiie Country, Isiit wlio \M not profess to linve aaj 
Araongst tWm were a number of sui^iciouMopking 
whose appearance I not like. 'Bie reasons giv^ by the parties lot 
w^eliing to vMt^ various aud Uttsatisfactoiy^ 

^sh to see the Raja, to see the eountipry |«^ope of tbew, a Be^gaih^ 
py>o, fay 4 ^ to K»p» ""relaf^iiis' IP tSe couhtry whom he was anxiottB to insiti 
1 advised the Eaja's Agent not to give these parties leave to enter Munni- 
pore, and reootn mended him as a rule to refuse passes to all nattvea ^o 
could give no satisfactory reasons for wishing to visit the conn tiy. lh» 
difficulty which be hinted at of unwittingly stopping traders, I intormea 
him, could scarcely occur, and as those loafing characters were in every case 
destitute, or appaiently destitute, of cash and nearly so of clouung, he 
could not go far wrong in admitting any one who could show ttie 
possession of either goods or money to a fair extent. I ha^ reason to 
believe that theto recommendations have the approval of the Kajaandtho 
authorities, and have been carefully carried out ; certainly no bands of 
men, such as mentioned in paragraph 28 of my last year s Report, have 
entered the country during the year. 

State of the crops and prohahle yield, for the season.-^ This year, un- 
like the last when the rains were ushered in by something approaching 
to a flood has been characterized by a want of rain whicli threatens to 
interfere considerably witli the yield of rice, which the Muuuipones sup- 
pose will be under the average of several years and rauch^ under last year s 
yield which gave a bumper crop. The falling oil will not, it is 
supposed, be such as to give rise to any anxiety about the food of the 

people. 

Roads and comniuni cations.— "IhQ road lying bctwen the capital and 
the foot of the hills which joins the hill road to Cachar ns in the same 
state as described in my last yearns Report, the disturbed state of the 
country having prevented any repairs being executed on it during the 
working season. The condition of the hill road will he carefully looked 
into diTring the ensuing cold weather should circumstances permit of 
my beinc able to visit it. A new road has been planned and partly laid 
outsince*’mv last year's Report; this road will run south-east and eas^, 
through a fertile fart of the valley, and is intended eventually to reach 
to the slope of the Heerok range of hills and join on to the direct hill 
road to the Kubbo valley and Sumjok : this road will lie commenceC 
next cold season, and will' be of great service when finished. 

l^eaWi of the valley . — The general health of tlie valley has beer 
rrood dnrino- the year. Fevers have.beeu more than usually prevalent 
probably from the dryness of the season, but have not been fatal. Then 
have been no epidemics, and although cholera cases have occurred, thej 
have been few and mild in character. The w'eather has been decidedb 
hotter than during last year. Yaccination was again attempted during 
ikst cold weather, but“ from some cause or other every supply o 
lymph received proved inert. I cannot com plsiin this season of am 
ifpatoy on the part of the Munuipore authorities in the matter, as man; 
of them brought or sent their children for vaccination. The hil-mcii 
strange to say, still show a repugnance to the ojieratiou, although indivi 
duals still occasionally come for the purpose. The failure of the lyinp 
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mi mmmiiiion.^^k^x tie et«nt8 of last coW 
^ileri 4;afiDg^ whidi Looeais did so mueh damag«i tlie Eaja mdlo 
Q to i»e iiO fecommend Government to allow him a grant of 

of the musketfi-to-he ^antfed free-of 
hw^' % aeamntof the great ines of arms experience in thecarth- 
mdce, I did ao, and 1 ,000 stand of arms have been granted, half of them 
rae of charge ; they are, witli the ainmonitiou also eanctioned, expected 
0 arrive during the cold season. A supply of 200 tulwars for the 
oounted part of the troops has also been sanctioned, and they are also 
xpected to arrive about the same time. There are no other matters 
lalliiig for remark. 

(Sd.) Kobeet Brown, F.R.C.S.E., 

FolUical Agent f Munnipoie, 





